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THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE ; 
Jardinier Solitaire. 


E Author of Le Jardinier Solitaire, or the 
Dialogues that ſtand foremoſt in the Treatiſe 


nom before us, is Francis Gentil, 4 Lay- Brother of 


the Order of Carthuſians, who bas been above Thirty 
Years Gardner to the Charter-Houſe in Paris; 
where he is in great Repute for his Knowledge in the 
Art of Gard*ning. That Excellent Author having 
oblig'd the Publick with a Preface, ſetting” forth the 
Deſign, Method and Contents of this his Performance, 
we ſhall here preſent the Reader with a Tranſlation 


of it, 
> | HE Culture of Gardens ( the Author ſpeaks) 


has always been look'd upon as the Firſt 
Art in the World: Nothing can afford 
more Pleaſure than the Purſuit of it. 

This is the Pleaſure I wiſh to a Curious per- 
ſon; who diſ-engag'd from the Tumultuous Scene 
of the World, and inſpir'd with a Senſe of Re- 
ligion, has taken up a Reſolution to paſs the reſt 
of his Days at his Country-Houſe, where he may 
taſte the Innocent Pleaſures of a Rural Life; and 
deſigning to raiſe a Fruit and Kitchin-Garden, has 
a mind to be inſtructed for that purpoſe. 
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Jardinier Solitaire. 


H E Author of Le Jardinier Solitaire, or the 
Dialogues that ſtand foremoſt in the Treatiſe 


nem before w, in Francis Gentil, a Lay-Brother of 


5 the Order of Carthuſians, who bas been above Thirty 


Years Gard*ner to the Charter-Houſe in Paris 
where he is in great Repute for his Knowledge in the 
Art of Gard'ning. That Excellent Author having 
oblig*d the Publick with a Preface, ſetting forth the 
Deſign, Method and Contents of this his Performance, 
we ſhall here preſent the Reader with a Tranſlation 
of it, | 


has always been look'd upon as the Firſt 

Art in the Wortd:: Nothing can afford 
more Pleaſure than the Purſuit of it. 

This is the Pleaſure I wiſh to a Curious per- 

ſon ; who diſ-engag'd from the Tumultuous Scene 


E 3 HE Culture of Gardens ( the Author ſpeaks) 


of the World, and inſpir'd with a Senſe of Re- 


* has taken up a Reſolution to paſs the reſt 
of his Days at his Country-Houſe, where he may 


taſte the Innocent Pleaſures of a Rural Life; and 
deſigning to raiſe a Fruit and Xitchin- Garden, has 


à mind to be inſtructed for that purpoſe. 
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The PRE F 
With this View, 1 ber = 
in which I begin with the - 9 

and Parcel it out into Walks oF f meddth pro- 
pPortionable to the Extent, and border'd with Aro- 
matick Herbs: Another Part I allot for the Dwarf- 7 
Trees, which bear the fineſt Fruit; Another for 
Eſpaliers or Wall-Rows of Peach and other Trees, 
„ of Which I ſingle out what agrees with every Ex- 
Peoſure or Situation, with reference to the Sun. 
III treat of the Tall Standard-Trees, and of the 
way of Planting them, according to the Quality 
of the Soil. 
| The reſt of the Ground I lay out in Squares of 
equal bigneſs, in which I raiſe Plots of equal 
breadth for Sowing the Autumn and Winter Herbs. 
Such is the Plan I here offer. 
And that the Method may be leſs Tedious, I 
| - have drawn, it up in the Form of a Dialogue, 
| - Which, commonly pleaſes a Reader, and is much 
| more agreeable than thoſe long Diſcourſes, which 
are more apt to perplex than to divert thoſe who ® 
want to know the Practical Part. 
_ _- *Favyoid Prolixity in the Queſtions and Anſwers. 
I explatm, as diſtinaly as ever I can, what I offer 
by way efiAnſwer to the Gentleman with whom 
the Dialogue is held, and hope he will find it an 
eaſie matter do become an Expert Gard'ner, after 
- Reading this Book with Attention. 
A I divide the Work into Two Parts. In the 
1 Firſt I give a Methodical Explication of the way 
Hof making a Fruit and Kitchin-Garden. 
In the Second I lay down the Method of Culti- 
vating that Garden, ſo as to make it afford all that 
is neceſſary for the Proviſion of a Family. 
The Firſt thing 1 enter upon in the Firſt Part, 
is to explain the Qualities of Good Grounds, and 
of ſuch as are by no means proper to be made in- 
I; ta a Garden, 2 


—— 
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ACE 


9 - | | all, and that the Ground 
ro. Juſt bes Prepar'd: Now, that Preparation 
ro- 1 onſiſts in Trenching the Earth to the depth of 
72 three Foot; and here! give the Method and Reaſon 


for of this Operation. 


es, The Ground being thus prepar'd ; I treat in 


% the next Place of the Diſtribution of it; ſuppo- 


ſing it to be of the Extent of Four Acres. This: 
the Diſtribution J hope will be found ſo Juſt, that no 


ity Place will be left un-employ'd. 
There being nothing of greater Advantage to 


of a Garden, than to have the Four Expoſures of 
nal the Sun: I explain the Effects of the Sun in ge- 
bs. neral, and of each Expoſure in particular. Un- 
der this Head I take occalion to mention the Qua- 
no lities of the Fruit that ſuit beſt with each Expoſure. 
ve, Then I treat of the Accidents to which each 
ch Expoſure is liable. 
ch x | ſhew the Method of making two ſorts of 
ho Treilliss, namely, one by Pole-Props, and the 
other by Iron-Wire. | 
re. 1 make mention of all the moſt Curious and: fins 
er Fruit, Whether Kernel or Stone-Fruit: LFplain 
m the Qualitizs' of each in particular, thafthe Rea- 
an der may learn to know them well, and point to 
er the true time of their Maturity, the Knowledge 
of which is very uſeful, 
he Having given a full Account of the beſt Fruit, 
ay I fall next upon the Method of diſpoſing the Eſpas 
liers of Peaches, ſo that they may not be deſtitute 
ij. © of Fruit during the whole Seaſon ;. and that, by the 
at knowledge J have of the Time of their Maturity. 
Poor your better Succeſs in this Point, I would 
1. : adviſe you not to buy Trees but of Men of Eſta- 
d bliſh'd Reputation, from whoſe Fidelity you may 
u- © Promiſe your ſelf the right Kinds, as you deſire 


d Curious Perſon, that wants to raiſe Fine Plants, 


\ 


them: Nothing would be more dilagreeable to a 


than to ſee himſelf diſappointed of the Species he 
A.3 _ _  dptires - 
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The P R E - 


deſires to have; and I am would 
then wiſh to have given a much gecarer” Price for 


- the right, as ſeveral Perſons have own'd to me 


upon the like Occaſion. 
Though the Trees be in never ſo good Caſe, 
yet if they are not well Planted, they will not 


thrive: Upon which Conſideration I here treat of | 


the manner of Planting Dwarf-Trees, Wall-Trees, 
and Standards in the open Air: My Method con- 
ſiſts in Seven Obſervations for the Firſt, Five for 
the Second, and Five more for the Third. I di- 
rect you to put Dung upon the Surface of the 
Earth, round the Stocks of the Trees, and give 
you the Reaſon of it. If all theſe Remarks be put 
in due Execution, each Tree will bear Fruit at the 
end of Three or Four Vears. 


This done, I continue the Method of Cultiva- 


ting the Trees right, during the Firſt Vear after 
the Planting. 


I ſhew how you ought to Plant Vines, and point 


to the Quality of the Dung that ought to be ap- 


ply'd for that uſe, in order to have Fruit in a 
ſhort time, 

I ſhew you how you ought to dreſs Plots in the 
Squares for receiving your Kitchin-Seeds; and that 
you may be better acquainted with theſe Seeds, I 
ſubjoin a Liſt of them. 

I ſhow likewiſe the manner of making Hot- Beads, 
and what Expoſure they are to have for Receiy- 
ing Rarities. 

I conclude this Firſt Part with the Method of 
making Beds of Muſhrooms at a ſmall Charge. 

In the Second Part I anſwer the Gentleman's 
Queſtions, upon the manner of Cultivating Fruit 
and Kitchin-Gardens, 


I ſet forth the Seaſons for the different Pieces 


of Culture all the Year round. This Obſervation 
is abſolutely neceſſary, and 1 ſhow you the Rea- 


ſon why. 5 
en 


Trees, and M 


\ 


* 
* 


EFA E. 
, Treatiſe of the Pruning of 
me Neceſlity of it. I point to 


the different times in which that Operation is to be 


1 


| ey and the Reaſons why : To which I 


riefly ſubjoin ſome neceſſary Remarks. 
| explain the Principles of Lopping or Pruning, 


* Without which one can never Trim a Tree right. 


I take notice that no regard muſt be had to the 
Courſe of the Moon in the Trimming, of Trees, 
Grafting, or Sowing of Kitchin-Seeds. Thus I 
know by Experience, and Monſ. de la Quintinie is 
of the ſame mind. | 

lay down the means of bringing Old Trees to 
bear Fruit, that ſhoot only in the Wood and not 
to Fruit. The Experiments upon this Head I 


confirm with the concurring Opinion of Monſ. de 


{a Quintin e. 


I ſubjoin the Method of Pruning Wall Peaches; 


making it conſiſt in Six Remarks, and other Cau- 


tions that perhaps will be found not uſeleſs. 


Then I continue to ſpeak of the Second Pruning 


of Peaches; for the Succeſsful Performance of 
which, I ſet down Five Things to be done. 

I explain the manner of Pruning Apricock, Peach 
and Pear-Trees; The Time when that Operation 
is to be performed, and the good Effect it pro- 
duces. I ſpeak likewiſe in the ſame place of the 
Diſ-budding of Trees. | 

I ſhow the manner of Managing the Fruit upon 
the Trees; fo as that they may have a good Re- 
liſh and a fine Complexion. 

[ Treat of the Maturity of the Fruit of every 
Seaſon, and the Method of gathering them clean, 
in order to be kept in a Fuit-Loft. I ſhew a way 
how to make Peaches, Plums and Figs delicious 
after they are gathered, as well as Apricocks. 

I make Five Remarks upon the right Pruning 
of a Vine: I point to the Time when this Operati- 
on is to be perform'd, and remove ſome Difficulties 


that may be ſtarted upon that Head. 44 1 


? 
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I go through the Ar 5 ae Fg⸗- 
Trees; the different ways or ang Layers of 
them; how you ought to raiſe them, and preſerve 
them when Fwarf-s, or in Eſpaliers, of in Boxes. 
[lay down the Method of Grafting well, Scutch- 
eon-wiſe, Cleft-wiſe and Crown-wiſe; and throw in 
Remarks that may be uſeful in the way of Practice. 
relate the manner of Tranſplanting Trees, 
whether Tall or Dwarfs, with all their Branches 
and Roots, without the Earth; and by this my Me- 
thod they yield Fruit the firſt Vear, if they have 
Fruit-Buds. I have made ſeveral Remarks for the 
compaſſing this End with Succeſs. I touch like- 
wiſe on the manner of Tranſplanting Vines and , 
Verjuice-Grapes, as well as Elms. | h 
- I go through the Diſeaſes of Trees, and the Re- 
medies that guard them off. | 
At laſt I ſet down what work the Gard*rer is to 
go about during every Month of the Year.” . 
I have all along plac'd in the Margin, the Heads 
of what is ſaid more at large in the Matter. 
This in a few Words is what this Treatiſe con- 
tains. | 
In this Second Edition, J have added ſome New- 
Reflections upon the Culture of Trees: And con- 
ſidering the Reception the Firft Edition met with, 
1 bave reaſon to hope, that this the Second Im- 
preſſion, being Reviſed, Corrected, and conſide- 
rably Enlarg'd, will be of much greater Service 
ro the Publick. 8 f 
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"Pp REFACE 


20 1-HE 


Compleat Floriſt. 


- Written in French by the Author, Sieur Liger a Auxerre, 


ceſs partly to a Taking Title-Page, I have 
Reaſon to hope, that this will meet with a ve- 


i | F it be true, That moſt Books owe their Suc- 


1 Ty Favourable Reception, upon the Account, not 
only of its Title, but likewiſe of the Subjekt of 


which it Treats. 

*Tis a juſt Matter of Complaint, that hitherto 
the greateſt part of the Floriſts that have Writ of 
the Culture of Flowers, have taken fo little Pains to 


let us into a perfect Knowledge of that Subject. 
is certain, we have as yet no Compleat Treatiſe 
of it; and that the Authors we have recourſe to, 


"Fa 
75 
o * 
„ 


contain almoſt nothing of what relates to that No- 


ble Exerciſe, notwithſtanding the Nicety that at- 


tends it; and that what Remarks are given up- 


N on that Head are Very Superficial. 
: P All theſe looſe Pieces ſerve only to call up with- 
n 


us a Deſire to Cultivate the Productions of Na- 


ture, without affording the Means of due Qualifi- 
bY dation for that Office: Where there is 2 great 
Neal to be ſaid, they ſay but very little; they 
* * and over-look ſeveral Circumſtances, that 


they 


* / 


they never knew to be abſo 
Art: And ſometimes run out arge upon ſuch 
Heads, as would be rendred more Intelligible to 
the Reader, in being laid down in a cloſer and 
more exact Method, without the Luggage of uſe- 
leſs Remarks. ww IM, 
dare to affirm, that the Treatiſe I here offer 
contains all that can be deſir'd upon the Subject, 
and the Ground of my Confidence is, That I have 
here made it my Bufineſs to amaſs all that is to be 
feen in all ſorts of Gardens; all that's a proper 
Subject of Obſervation, and all that can be there 
reckon'd Serviceable in the way of Ornament. 
With this View, I found my ſelf oblig'd, before I 
launch'd into the Practical Part, to premiſe what 
was proper and ſuitable; for aſſuredly there are 
ſeveral other Conſiderations, beſides that of put- 
ting a Plant in the Ground, that fall neceſſarily in 
| the way of a Floriſt. | 
= The proper Situation of Parterres, being an Eſ= 
ſential Point in order to the Growth of the Plants 
| they contain, I have made that the Subject of thge 
1 Firſt Chapter, that I might not forget it ; for the 
| Situation well and artfully contriv'd, is a great In- 
| gredient in the Thriving of Yegerables. 
| Lis well known, that, generally ſpeaking, the 
Earth is the Nurſing-Mother of Plants: That the 
Benefit accruing from the Earth to theſe Producti- 
ons of Nature, is proportional to the plenty of 
Juice or Sap therein contain'd ; That this Plenty 
is not always natural to it, but owing in a great 
| meaſure to the Aſſiſtance of Art, to which we are 
* often- times conſtrain'd to have recourſe, through 
| a fatal Neceſſity of making uſe of Soil deſtitute of 
Salts, or ſuch as we find it. Now, to obviate the 
> Inconventencies that might ariſe in ſuch Caſes, I F 
have premis'd all the proper Obſervations upon 
that Head, by way of Introduction to the Culture 
of Flowers, * 


W- 4c E. 44 


e 
h WW After ip AMP the Rules relating to theſe dif- 
o | erent Situations, and layin 5 ſuitable Remar ks 
4. upon the different Sorts of Soil; I come to Treat 
> gof Parterres, of which there are many diſtinct 


© Sorts; and conſidering that a ſmall Number is ſuffi- 
r þ 5 cient for forming the Idea of many, I have here 
t; (7 cauſed the Draughts of Eleven to be graved, which 


re may ſerve as ſo many Models for thoſe who like 

de I dem, and for thoſe who may from thence Form o- 

er ther plans, by adding or ſtriking out ſomething or 
re 1 other. I can juſtly ſay, the Plans I have here gi- 

it. ven, are the moſt Modiſh, and thoſe which take 

1 © beſt now- -adays. 


The Growth of Plants does not depend altoge- 


= | ther upon good Ground; beſides that, there is a dex- 
os $; terous Hand requiſite for ordering and managing 
in "em in a Garden: I mean, a Man that takes Pleaſure 

in the Labor; and, in a word a Gardner that under- 
. ſtands his Buſineſs, and is every way well diſpos'd 
m—_— for it. I have inſiſted, at ſome length, on the Qua- 
he lities that a Gardner, or a Lover of the Culture of 
he © Flowers, ought to be poſſeſt of. 
In. & But this is not all; I have likewiſe added a Chap- 

ter which Treats very particularly of the Jnſtr#= 
the © nente or T ools proper for a Horiſt; and havegiven 
the Cuts of their Figures, upon the conſideration thaæ 
gi. many would otherwiſe not know 'em, tho” never ſo P 
of exactly deſcrib'd. Their uſe is alſo ſet down, in 
nty © regard the knowing what they are, is to no pur- 
eat poſe, without we know withal what uſe they ſerve 
are for. In fine, I have added the Practical Part, or 
ugh the way how to apply 'em to their proper uſes, that 
of being the ultimate end of the preceding lnſtrucion. 
os 1 This done, I coine to be more particular, and to 
4B Y give a general Idea of ſome Maxims, eſſential to 
pon | the Culture and regular Planting of Flowers, and have 
. J © gathered together all I have ſeen praQtiſed by the 


” beſt Gard"ners, and all the moſt Curious Remarks 
fter * | haye met with, vpon that Head, whether from my 


; Ti he P R E 5 
own Experience, or from Perm 
ters'd in this Exerciſe, 725 
- But even this is not the utmoſt extent of my Su- 
riofity. Being fully convinc'd, that an Author 
ought to conceal no Arearm's relating to the Art 
he publickly Treats of, 1havemade it my Buſi- 
neſs to find out the way of keeping and preſerving 
the Seeds of. Plants, eſpecially thoſe. that are moſt 
apt to be ſpoil'd; and have acquainted the Reader 
with the uſual Method obſerv'd for that purpoſe by 
Card ners, that nothing may be wanting to give 
him. full Satisfaction. | 
*Tis well known, there are Two ways of Plant- 
ing Flowers, namely, in Open Ground, and in Pots. 
With reference to the Planting in Pots, I have giv'n 
many. Precepts, which will ſerve to undeceive thoſe 
who think they have nothing to do but to commit 
all ſorts of Plants to the Ground, without diſtincti- 
on. I have likewiſe ſhewn how to fit up Nurſeries 
of Flowers, which are very neceſſary in a Garden; 
and by vertue of Which, a Curious Floriſt is never 
without the Natural Productions which fer ve to en- 
rich bis Garden; which he'll take care to ſecure 
from Nocive Animals, by the Means laid down in 
this Treatiſe. | 
As for the Principle, That Beings are not to be 
= Nele without Neceſſity, we may juſtly ſay, 
That it ought not to take place in the way of Gar- 


a " r rably well 


| . dening: There, Multiplication is of great Impor- 


tance; and I ſhould have charg'd my ſelf with a 
great 'Defedt, if I had not done my utmoſt to give 
- Artful Rules upon this Head, as well as upon the 
- manner of gathering Seeds in their full Maturity. 
The Chapter allotted for that Subject is very par- 
ticular, agd worthy of the Curioſity of your True 
Lovers sf Flowers, 


All the Treatiſes which have hitherto appear'd 


on that Subject, are ſo ſhort, that one can ſcarce have | 1 
a glimpſe of What the Authors would be at. Al 


the 


the particulhg N now mentioned, were un- 
Won Paths N and yet ?tis neceſſary 2 Rea- 
F der ſhould be conducted that way, if he expects to 
arrive at a perfect Knowledge of the way of Culti- 
ating Flowers for out of thoſe Paths he will be al- 


rt ways apt to NMiſtake. 77 

ii- . Over and aboye all theſe fine Remarks, after 

NS many Reflections upon what may be moſt ſervice- 

Mt able to a Floriſt; I thought my ſelf oblig'd, in con- 

er eration of the daily Tranfport of Bulbous and 

Dy jbrous Roots from Remote Places, to ſhew how 
Wrheſe Roots and Bulbs may be T raniported without 


4 danger, or at leaſt with very little. I have thrown 
in ſeveral Remarkable things upon this Head, which 
can't but pleaſe the Reader, if he does me any 
Juſtice. 

All I have here advanc'd would be of no uſe, if 
the Reader were not acquainted with the proper 0 
Seaſons for Cultivating each Flower; And theſe I - 
L have ſet down with great Exactneſs in the Chapter, 

Entitl'd, Of the Floriſts Annual Seaſons; where 1 
have omitted nothing that was proper. 

1 To avoid the Confuſion of the Species of Plants, 
© I have here drawn up a Liſt of ſuch as are perpetu- 
al or living (not annual) Plants; a Nicety that 
the Authors who wrote before have paſt over in ſi as 
lence, notwithſtanding that *tis of great Impor- /»: | 
4 tance in the Management of Flowers. 
In fine, To range the Heads of the Firſt and Se- 
Fond part, in a new and peculiar Method, I have 
| ſet down the Month in which each Homer ought na- 
ve Iurally to be Planted; To the end that the Seaſons 
the ag“ debauch'd, the Art may meet with due 
Pucceſs. _ 
& As for the Third Part, I may juſtly call it New 45% 
.F its kind, in regard l there J reat ct many Shrubs , 2 
That were never Treated of before, or at leaſt were 3 
rid but very ſlightly touch'd upon. "+8 
2 Further, 3 
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dens are eſteem'd ſuch mighty 
are generally reckon d above the reach of Private 


eaſie way of Dreſling and compleating theſe Or. 


not ſtrike the Imagination quite home, whereas the 


can't but be very Entertaining ; for let their Heads : 


The P RE 
Further, conſidering that? 24 7 nents of Gar. 
„That ſcarce 
any but Princes are yet poſleſs'd o 'em, and they 


Perſons ; I thought it proper to give a plain and 0 


naments; The differences oFthat Operation lying Fr 
only in leſs or more: And it being a certain Truth, 
That he who can raiſe a Portice, or Column, to 
due Perfection, may readily raiſe Two or more | 


in Time. 1 


The Principles advanc'd upon this Head are ea- 
ſie to be underſtood: And indeed, I purſu'd 5 A 


Subject with the more Application, that *tis New, Y 


as I intimated but now; and ſo could not be Treat. "a 
ed of with too much Study : And in regard, That 
oftentimes the molt exact deſcriptions o Things do 


Pictures of em compleat the Impreſſion of all the 7 
Strokes, I have here given the Figures of all theſe 
Ornaments. Beſides what I have now mention'd, 
the Readers will here. meet with the Fable, or A. 
ramorphoſ s of each Flower, and its Moral, which 


be never ſo little turn'd that way, I perſwade my 
ſelf this will puſn them on to Embelliſh their Gar- 3 
dens with theſe Ornaments, which will give entire 
Satisfaction without flattering their Vanity. 
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And Dilcovering ſome Late Expe- 


riments, never yet made Pablick. 


2 


Gentleman. 


OU have heard of the Reſelution I have taken 
of having a Houſe in the Country, there. to 
paſs the reſt of my days, and enjiy the Plen- 

res of a Conntry-Life, To this End I ſhould, 

think my ſelf very happy to learn from you whatever tis 
neceſſary for me to know in Order to make 4 Kitchen- 


| Enden, and to Cultivate Fruit-Trees. 1 know that you 


having apply d your ſeif thereto for ſeveral Tears in your 
Kelightful Solitude has given you an Opportunity of mak- 
wg ſeveral New Diſcoveries in that innocent Occupation. 

hope you will not refuſe to Impart them to me, that 1 
may put your Inſtruttions in Practice. 

Gard ner. 2 

I ſhall take Pleaſure in doing it, and will begin by 

Explaining to you the Qualities of a good Earth, which 
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CH AP. 1. — 


Card. HE Authors, who have Treated of the 
Qualities of a good Earth, agree in what 
| my Experience has Confirm'd me in: 
That it ſhould be ot a blackiſh Colour, gravelly, fat, 
tractable, I mean eaſie to be digg'd; that it muſt be 
neither cold nor light ; that it ſhould have no ill Smell 
nor Taſte, and that for Three Foot deep it have the 
{ſame Quality. E 2 
Gent. Why Three Foot deep? are not Two enongb? 
ROE Gard. No: Tis abſolutely neceſſary it ſhould be 
Theſe Winter Three Foor deep, that Trees and Winter Eaible Plants 
=; Ser may thrive in it: and for want of this Depth the 
and Rot. Trees, at the end of Six Years after they are Planted, 
will languiſh and fade away, according to my Experi- 
ence 1n this matter, 
Gent. Jou tell me the Earth muſt have no ill Taſte, 
nor ill Smell : How ſhall I do to know when it has? 
How to try Card. Take a Handful or two of the Earth, lay it 


; whether an - ＋ . 
Fach en to ſoak in Water Seven or Eight Hours at leaſt ; then 


ny il Qualicy, ſtrain it through a Linnen-Cloth, and taſte the Water: 


you will eafily perceive, whether it have an ill Smell, 
or ill Taſte, 

Gent. According to your Opinion it would follow, that 
if the Earth have an ill Taſte or ill Smell, the Fruits 
and Edible Plants wou d be tainted with it, and have 4 
Tang of the [ame ill Qualities, 

Gard. No doubt they would: The Example we have 


The Fruit in the Wine of Nuel, near Parzs, that has a Taſte of ; 


and Legumet the Soil where it grows, is a convincing Proof of it: 


nk gn no otherwiſe' would it fare with Fruits and Edible or 


are good for Kitchen-Plants ; they would not be of equal Goodneſs 
link. with thoſe that grow in a kindly Earth- | 
Gent. This Opinion of yours is the more worth taking 
notice of, becauſe there are ſome Perſons who are not 
aware of it: and it often happens, that they have very 
bad Fruit, tho of good Kinds : nor do they know how it 
comes to paſi, 
Confirmation Gard, Very true: I know ſome, for Inſtance, who 


of what is 
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WP En? have told me that the Colmart Pear was good for no- 


Gid before,” thing ip their Garden, and yet tis the beſt Pear we 5 
. eat 
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The Perfet Gard'ner. 
eat in Tanwary and February, If theſe Gentlemen 
had tr: the Nature of their Earth before they had 
made their Gardens, they would not be vex'd as they 
are, for having Fruits of an ill Taſte, tho of excellent 
Kinds. | 

Gent. I will make my Advantage of your good Inſtru- 
ions, that I may” not fall into the like Inconvenience; 
and in a ſhort time will try your Experiment: For 1 
am upon the Point of Buying a Houſe, where there ts 4 f 
piece of Ground of Four Acres, of which I intend to make | 
my Garden, 

Gard. I have One Advice more to give you, of no | 
leſs Importance than the other. Tis this, The Piece *Tis a gr 


* | Mt. 
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> of Ground you deſign for your Garden oughr to have Advantage 


the Four Aſpects ot the Sun: T his is eſſential to the te Sden 


c, have not the Qualities you have mention d, what others 
ou ht it to have to make it fit for my Purpoſe? * | 


upon an Earth ſtrong and free, ot a reddiſh Colour, 5 
Friable and eaſie to Work ; and neither Hot nor 
Cold. An Earth fo qualify'd and Three Foot deep, 


in what Place you have your Houſe and Garden, pro- 


viſe you to | 
© Qualities I have deſcrib d. For, as to the backward: Qulity ofen 
Soils, they with great difficulty conceive Heat in the Earth not- fit 


= Spring, and by Conſequence the Sgeds cannot 
= forth their firſt Product 


5 d ; to have the 
Nouriſhment of the Fruits and Kitchen-Plants, and Four aſpets | 


to give them their Taſtes according to their ſeveral of che Sun. 
Kinds, | 

Gent. Tho this Obſervation be worthy of Note, I was 
not aware of it. But if the Piece of Ground I ſpeak 


Gard, In that Caſe I would adviſe you to pitch, , Sn 
good Earth | 


will be proper for the Uſe you intend to put it 
to, | 


Gent I ſhould like ſuch an Earth very wells But 1 
there no other ſart that would ſerve ? 
Gard. There is: But ſince you ſay tis equal to you © 


vided you meet with x good Piece of Ground, I ad- 
fix on One of the Two Sorts, whoſe 


put for a Guden. 


ions; therefore they are in 


no wiſe fit for a Garden: they are better neverthe- 


>leſs than a light Earth that has no Subſtance. 
that are clayie, heavy, wet and cold, are 


Earths Quality of a 
good for bad Earth. 
nothing, neither Trees, Plants, nbr Seeds will thrive 


in them. 
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Gent, . 


The Perſeft Gatd ner. 
Sent. 7 am oblig d to you for having ſhewn me the 
Difference felted 4 good and bad Earth: I am going 
ta Morrow to fe a Houſe ; where I am put in hopes 
of finding a good piece of Ground. 


Gard. I wiſh the Purchaſe you make, may be to 
your Content, | 
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C H A P. II. 
Of the Time of Trenching the Ground, and of 
the manner of doing it. 

Gent, ANT come to give you an Acccunt of the 

2 I have made: Your Inſtruttions 
. have been of Vſe to me, and I have had 
the good Fortune to light upon Four Acres of Ground, 
that has all the Qualities jou deſire : I have made the 
Experiment of it. I have by good Luck a Houſe ad- 
joining to my Purchaſe; teach me therefore, if you pleaſe, 
how to dreſs my Garden, and plant it with Trees. 

Gard. The firſt thing to be done is to Trench the 
Ground: this Work is begun in Autumn. The Trenches 
ought to be Three Foot deep, and the Top or Sur- 
face-Earth put at Bottom, and the Bottom at Top, 
without any mingling one with the other. To do 
Method of this well, Jet Four Fathoms of the Breadth of the 


|| Trenching Ground be meaſur d our, by Four Foot of the Length 
+ danny of it; [Three Men may eaſily be imploy'd about it] 


; then let all the Earth for Three Foot deep be taken out 
of the Place ſo meaſurd, and laid on the fide of 
the Trench, with this Caution, to lay the Top of it 
by itſelf. This Trench being made, meaſure out the 
like Quantity of Ground, and put the Top of it in- 
to the Bottom of the empty Trench and continue to 
throw the Earth into the ſaid Trench, till the ſecond 
be three Foot deep likewiſe : By which means you 
will have as much Earth to fill the firſt Trench as 
you had taken out of it. After this obſerve the 
fame Method in meaſuring the Length and Breadt 
above mentioned, till you have gone croſs the whol: 


Piece ot Ground, where the laſt Trench will ftill be 
empty. 


Gen. 


is Cent. I apprehend your NA but muſt not the 
ow Earth that was taken out of the firſt Trench, be 
es i brovght to fill up this laſt ? 
7 Gard. No: that would colt too much; and Day- 
to Luabourers defire no better: Obſerve therefore what 
you may do to ſave that Expence. | 
Make a Trench in like manner as before, next this 
— empty Trench of four Foot long, four Fathonis broad 
"> and three Foot deep; and inſtead ot Iaying the Earth 
aſide, as you did at the opening of the firſt Trench, 
throw it into the empty Trench, which by this Means 
of Vill be filld up with it. When you have carry d 
on the Trenching in this Manner croſs your Ground 
| a ſecond time, you will find at the End an empty 
the Trench, which muſt be flld with the Earth you 
ion had thrown aſide at the firſt breaking up of the 
had Ground. I advife you to continue this Method through- 
and, out your Four Acres, in order to the well-trenching 
the -your Ground, 
ad- Gent. 1 reflect on what you ſay, and find you are 
aſe, putting me to a great Expence. If were to Trench 
the Ground three Foot deep only in the Places where 
the the Trees are to be Planted, I conteſs I ſhould think 
ches it abſolutely neceſſary ; but not for the Beds deſign d for 
Sur- the Eſcutent Plants; and yet leſs for the Alleys, which 
Top, are of no nſe but to walk in. 
> do Gard, When I adviſe you to Trench all your gn 
” the Ground three Foot deep, I ſpeak not without Book. the Groom 
ngeth For Earth thrown up to ſuch a Depth is ſome time getz be 
tir) do ſettle and fink down before its Parts unite again Tee r 
1 our with one another, ſo that ſome Cavities remain, at deep, 18 
de of Which the Air gets in, and moiſtens the Earth: and 
of it the Sun, who is the Father of Generation, eaſily 
it the pierces even to the Bottom: and thus it is that the 
it in- Heat of that Planer joining with the Humidity of 
wwe to of the Air, renders the Earth more active and fruit- 
cond ful, and makes the Trees ſhoot forth Roots in a- 
s you bundance which give them Strength and Vigour, and 
ich a enable them to bring rhe Fruit to Perfection. 
„e the As to Winter Eaible-Plants, it you would have Sequel oft 
readth them come to any thing, you muſt of neceſſity dig fame Saby 
whol: up your Earth three Foot deep. I know. indeed that 27 
Aill be the Kitchen-Plaxts , Whole Green Leaves are chiefly 8 
made uſe on, will grow without any Difficulty in 
Gent 
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The Perfet Gard'ner. 


Earth not Trench'd ſo deep; but Artichokes and all 
Long- Roofs will not thrive otherwiſe, If you obſerve 


by it, will repay you double. the Expence you ſhall 
at, ny 
Gent. I am now convinc'd of the Neceſſity of break. 
ing np the Ground Three Foot deep, not only for Plaut- 
ing of Trees, but for Winter Eſculent-Plants Ikewjſe, © 
which ſhooting forth long Roots, require a Depth of © 
Earth: But I cannot conceive to what purpoſe it 15 
to dig the Gronnd Three Foot deep in the Places where 
the Alleys and Walks of the Garden are to be. | 


* 
2 
* 
I 
9 
. 


| ] you Two Reaſons for ir. 
41 — rr The Firſt is, Becauſe all the Ground of your Gar- 
tie dag den ought to be of an equal Height. Now unleſs | 


vp Three it be labour'd in this manner, the Alleys will be 
Vor deep. much lower than the Beds; this turning up the 
i Earth for Three Foot deep raiſes the Beds above fix 
Inches, and if your Alleys be not thrown up like- 
wiſe, they muſt conſequently be fix Inches lower 
than your Beds, which would look very uncouthly: 
Beſides, the Rains that fall in your Walks and Al- 
leys would not drain away, finding no ſhelving on 
either hand, fo that twould be often impoſſible to 

walk in your Alleys, which would be very incon- 
venient. 


"Ss the Walks will one time or another be uſeful to 
you: for Example; when tis requiſite to change the 
Earth: for you will find, that when in the Place 
of ſome Old Trees you would put others of the 
ſame Kind, the Earth of the Old Trees will be ex- 
hauſted and worn out: and the beſt Remedy in this 
Caſe will be, to take the good Earth of your Walks 
without going further off to fetch any, and to put 
the worn-out Earth in the Place of that you take 
from Wr / Alleys : unleſs you take this Method, you 
will be-forc'd to buy ſome, which will be a conſi- 
| derable Expence. 
 3Y Gent. :7ow give me ſo good Reaſons for what you 
1 | ſay, that I am reſolv'd to 5 at the 5 of Trench- 


| ing my Four Acres. of Land Three Foot deep through- 
1 out: but what is next to be done? 


5 | Gard, 


this Method, the Advantage you will reap in time N 


Gard. To fatiche you in this Point, I will give 


The Second Reaſon is, Becauſe this Trenching of 


2 — <8, 8 — | 
The Perfect Gard'ner. | Þ 
83 Gard. When you have Trench'd- all the Groun 
ou defign, for your Garden, you miſt lay it leve. 
according to its Slope, which is done by the ordinary 
; bs ule. a 4 f, Ve. 
: Gent. I need not aik you the Method to do this, 
baving 4 great while had a Servant who knows how 
eo level and dreſs the Ground, Let us ſuppoſe there-' 
fore that tis all, ready areſsd, what muſt 1 do 
"then ? "> 

' Gard. You muſt then make the Diſtribution or 

Diſpoſition of it, and that you may not be miſtaken 


therein, I will give you a Deſign, which I believe 


. 


ive vou will like. a 8 ; 
: Gent. Da will oblige me in fo doing, for I am per- 
ar- waded you will give it all the Aadantages and Graces 
leſs that a Kitchiy-Garden requires : If you will but tale 
be © the Trouble upon you, no doubt it will be lik a. 
the 

fix ——m — — . 
ke- | 
wer | S © 3 A: 
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Al- Diſtribution of a Piece of Ground of Four Acres, 


_— that has been Trenchd Three Foot deep, and 
| _ contains Seventy-three Fathoms in Length, and 
| Forty-ezght Futhoms in Breadth. 
of 

to Gard. HE Diſtribution of a Ground of Four 
the Acres for a Fruit and Kitchen-GAraen, 
lace | of which I here give you the Draughr, 
the is moſt eſteem'd: it paſſes for the beſt as well for 
ex- Fruit-Trees as for Kitchin-Plants. IT 

this Gent. In what doth this Agreeableneſs conſiſt? i 
alks © Gard, You ſee it in the Draught I give you : A Garden | 
put Lis in being more long than broad; in haying the oghe to be 


take Alleys of a good Breadth, ſet off with Borders of reac. 

you Three Foot on each fide, lin d with ſeveral fjigmarick- © 

mſi Herbs, . 
Gent. Tye more 1 conſider your Deſign, the better 11 

50 dike it : but I want to have you explain to me the 

uc h- different Breadths you allow ts the mall and Al- 

ug h- : Her, r 


, rd p B * 880 7 Gard. 


D 


| The Perfect Gard'ner. 

ITard, The Firſt Walk next the Houſe as you go 
ato the Garden, is broader than any of the reſt, 
becauſe of the Gracefulneſs it ought to have prefera- 
bly to all. the other Walks, I allow for that Twenty 
Foot in Breadth. 

The Walk in the Middle of the Ground, that faces 
the Houſe, is Fifteen Foot broad, and Seventy-three 
Fathoms long. You ſee Two other Long Walks in 
the Deſign, one on the Right, the other on the 
Left: each of them ſhall be but Twelve Foot broad. 

The Three Walks round the Walls are as broad as 
the Middle-Walk, that is, Fifteen Foot : This Breadth 
will be convenient for Walking, and for Viewing 
the all. Fruit Trees. 

Gent. Pray go on, and explain to me the Croſs-Walks 
that are in the Dranght? 

Gard. Theſe Walks being thus mark'd out, divide 
the Ground, as you fee in the Draught, for the 
Three Croſs- Walks. Let that in the Middle be al- 
low'd "Fifteen Foot in Breadth, becauſe of the Baſon 
| that ought to be in the Midſt ot the Garden, as you 
418 ſee it repreſented in this Deſign, to keep Water in, 
be Borders which is look'd on as the Life ot a Garden. The 
3k . Two other Croſs Walks are but Twelve Foot broad 
ed of each. Take Notice that the Borders next the Walks 
de Walks. are not included in their Breadth. 

0 Gent. Beſaes the Diſtribution of the Ground marł d 
out tor the Walks, T obſerve ſeveral Squares or Bede 
repreſented in this Plan : what Proportion is allow'd 
to each of them ? | 

| Gard. Each Square is to be Fifteen Fathom and 
tribution Four Foot long, and Nine Fathom and Four Foot 
broad : This Extent is ſufficient for the Sowing of 
Seeds, and Planting of Fruit-Treesr, the Borders 
round the Squares ought ro be Six Foot broad, and 
the Trees Planted directly in the Middle of them. - 
Gent. In the Explication you have given me of the © 
Draught, I took notice you ſaid, that Water was the 
Life of a Garden, by reaſon of the Irrigations. it re- 
ceives thereby. I wonld fain know Plants receive the 
Succomr neceſſary to their Production. 

That gives Gard. Your will eafily comprehend this Affair, it 
Faxes their „ou ſuppoſe with all Mankind, that Heat and Moi- 5% 
Furs are the Two fuſt Cauſes that give the row 8 
theie 
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The Perſed Gard ner. 


Wheir Vegetative Life: the reaſon of which is this; 
Mere is in the Earth a Salt that animates and makes 
It act: this Salt cannot act of it (elf unleſs it be dif- 
ſolv'd; for while it adheres firmly to the Earth, and 


makes bur one ſolid Maſs with it, tis wholly inca- 
Puttion : Now by the aſſiſtance of Water this Salt is 
vifſolv'd, and mixes it ſelf with all the parts of the 
Earth; theſe Parts being thus animated and enliven'd 


by this Salt, diſtribute and communicate themſelves to 


the Roots of Plants, which ſeek their Nouriſhment 
om thence: And if heat be added thereto, it con- 
— that Nouriſnment, and changes it into the Sub- 
ance ot the Plant. And thus it is that theſe Irriga- 


tions, join d with heat, give and preſerve to Plants their 


Vegetative Lite. = 
Gent. Tow have convinc d me of the neceſſity of Irri- 


 gations, I would in the next Place know 'your Opinies 


Concerning the different Aſpects of the Sun? 


” — 


_—_— — —_— 4. * 


#5 e 


* Of the different Aſpelbt of the Sun, and of its\ 


Effetts. 


1 


Gard. HE Sun by its Heat diſſipates the chil- ras ofchs | 

| ling and groſs Moiſtures of the Earth, Sz in gene- 
and quickens and renders it more fit 

and kindly for the Vegetation of Seeds and Fruit- 

Dees. By means of the Heat of this Glorious Pla- 

net, the Sap of the Trees riſes up between the Wood 


and the Bark, produces the Buds, the Leaves, and 


„ 


the Fruits, and by the Aſſiſtance of his Rays is in- 
du'd with Force, not only to bring Fruits to Ma- 


Turity, but to give them their Size, Goodneſs and 


Colour. 


Gent. The Deſcription you have given me of the 


7 fecks of the Sun is general appears to be ver) juſt: 


bat ſince all agree that. theſe Aſpects are different, and 
that ſome are better than others, I would be inſtructed 
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phat Fruits will ſuit beſt with each Aspect in particular. 
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The Perfett Gard ner. 


of the Advantages that may be expefled from each 
'  Aſpett of the Sun in particular. 


Gard, The Aſpect of the Eaſt begins in the Morn- 
ing, according to the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, and 
continues till One in the Afternoon: This Expoſition 
is the beſt for a Wall of Peach-Trees, whoſe Fruit, 
by reaſon of its Goodneſs is preferable to all o- 


er. | x | #4 
yu Will all forts of Peaches ripen in this Af. 
ect? 
Gard. Ves: For this is the moſt early or forward 
Aiſpect, and renders the Peaches of a larger Size, 
better Colour and more exquiſite Taſte } therefore all 
ſorts of Peaches do perfectly well in it. 


Of the Southern Aſpett. ; 


Sent. Tell me in the next Place what Fruits agree 
beſt with the Southerly Aſpett. | 

Sara. This Aſpect begins at Nine in the Morning, 
1 and laſts till Four in the Afternoon. : 
option ef Some Authors who have treated of this matter 
| * will not allow this to be a favourable Aſpect to 
— or Plant Peaches in, in a hot Soil : The Reaſon they 


1 give is, becauſe the Fruit has not Time to ripen, 


Trees. Whence they conclude that only Muſcats or 


F 
| | and 1 er, nor to grow to the Size it naturally ought to have, 
Chaſſelas, Grapes and Fig-Trees ſhould be Planted to 
this Expoſition. 


WITT Beaton for ic, being ſubject, ſay they, to cleave and fall off the 
1 Gent. But have you, who ſpend your Time in ma- 


1 
| | bing Experiments of this Nature, never Planted Peach- 
U 


Trees, »or Pear-Trees in the Southern Aſpect to ſee 
how they would thrive in light and hot Earths ? . 

f Gard. I have tryd the Experiment upon a Wall 
[Il peach-Trers Of Peach. Trees, expos'd to the Southern Sum, They 
| andPear-Trees bear Peaches ot a wonderful Size and Goodneſs, and 85 
ö 1 yet it is a light and hot Earth. In regard to 
| Sourhem Pears, I made Three Colmar Pear-Trees be Planted 
aspect. Seven or Eight Years ago, to this Expoſition ; they # 
Experment. are high Standards againſt a Wall, and never tail 
every Year to bear Pears, whoſe Beautiful Colour and 
large Size are pleaſing to look on: they are yellow”? 
on one fide, and red on the other, aug 2 
8 tho 
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o' 1 am certain of this Truth, I would not ad 
Ine like Practice in any other-Climate, than that abouc. 
Pari, which is not ſo hot as that of ſome Pro- 
2 "Gan; Tie to be wiſh'd that all who make any Scru- 
% to Plant Peach-Trees and Ptar-Trees againſt Walls 
ie the Southern Aſpet® about Paris, were acquainted + 
with this Experiment of yours; they would not fail to 
445 put it in Practice, ſeeing they would ſucceed ſo well. 
3 


Of the Weſtern Aspect. 


ward s The Weſtern Aſpect begins at half an Hour before -Time when | 

Size, 5 Joon, and laſts till Sun-ſet : tis not ſo good for RY 
"Fruits as that of the Eaſt, becauſe it is more back- — a 

"Ward by Eight or Ten Days; but it has this Advan- 

tage over it, that it ſeldom receives any Damage by Benefit of is | 


the Froſt, which melts before the Sun comes upon \| 


IE 

* 
. 4 
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» | 
c 
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2 it, and falls off like Dew, ſo that it ſpoils nothing. 

4 And therefore I am ot Opinion that Peaches, Plums, 1 
ning, Pears and Abricots may be Planted in that AſpeR. Is 
latter Sent. I have no more to ast you upon this Subjeft, © 


} gut only concerning the Northern Aſpett, which I have 

3 always been told is good for little. 

4 Gard. What you ſay is true, in Regard to Earths in cold and 
Pem, hat are rather cold than hot; but not in regard to wer Earths, 


17 light and hot Earths, as I am going to ſhew you. 1 | 
7 or : Of the Northern Aſpedt. — = 0 
ed to Tho the Northern Aſpect have leſs Sun than the is. 


Weſtern, the Fruit is not to be deſpis'd in the Cli- — _ 


— * - 
ue > 7 


Sear 7 mate of Paris, which is more hot than cold: there- b cho Chon 
0 ſl re the Summer. Pears, the Mon ſicur. Plum, the Ver- 1 
ice Grapes, Abricots and Figs find there a moderate uwriy in he 
Wall " deed, but ſufficient Heat, to nouriſh the Fruits and Northern 
They s them to Maturity. They are, tis true, more Do 


| a backward, not ſo well-colour'd, and but indifferently 
d to fied, becauſe they have not the ſame Advantages 
pf the Sun, that the other Aſpects have; but on the 

they if 5 hand they generally grow larger, and are eaten 
1 Wter. 1 

C — => Gent. Since you have inſtructed me in all the Effect. | 
ell 1b of the Four Aspects of the Sun, I would willingly know 
6 fei ur Opinion concerning the Accidents that may arrive 
N 5 each Aſpect in particular. 8 6 4 
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The Perfett Gard'ner. 
Accidents of the Eaſtern Aſpett. 
Gard. The Eaſtern Aſpect is ſubje& to the North: 
Eaſt Winds, which are cold and dry, which blaſt and 
wither the Leaves of Peach-Trees, and blow down a- 


bundance of Kernel and Stone-Fruit, when they be. 
gin to knit. * 


Accidents of the Southern Aſpedt. 


* 


bnted i 
is aber, fore they come to Maturity. 


Truth; and therefore I adviſe you to Plant in this 
Aſpect none but Summer-Fruits that are gather d be- 
fore theſe high Winds happen. 


Accidents of the Weſtern Aſpedt. 


The Weſtern Aſpe&t is miſerably expos'd to the 
miſchievous North-Weſt Winds, which blaſt the Bloſ- 
ſoms in the Spring, and wither up the Leaves and 
tender Shoots ; and in Autumn to the high Winds 
of that Seaſon, 

Gent. If we could ſecure our ſelves againſt theſe Ac- 
Cidents, we ſhould not be depriv'd of excellent Fruits, 


As vt very often happens. 1 deſire in the next place to 


be inſtructed how to make 4 Trelliſs or Lattice againſt 


the Wall, to ſupport, and plaſh or ſpread the Trees | 


againſt it. 


CHAP. v. 


A Trelliſs, Lattice, Palliſado, or Eſpalier for 3 


Wall-Trees. 


— — | at Three Foot diſtance from one another, 


© be from Chequer-wiſe, and let about Two Inches 
ae another, of them ſtand out, to lay the Laths upon, which 
muſt (when plain d) be about an Inch-ſquate. 


The Southern Aſpe& is ſhelter'd from the 'North; 
Eaſterly Winds in the Spring; but is ſeverely expos d 
to great Winds from the Middle of Auguſt to the 
undd? Middle ot October. Standards are not proper for this 
Bold not be A ſpect, becauſe the Winter-Fruits are blown down be- 


and why. Experience has but too well convinced me of this 


ma os A trees in; Y Nd ed on "x" WWE 4 * — 


beer he Gard. .. by cramping Iron- Hooks into the Wal! 


Gent. 


COIs 1 
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The Perſect Gitd net. 
Gent. Hhich i the beſt ſort of Wood to be uid in 
U 3 aking 4 Trelliſs? | 


= 
Gard. Oak is moſt us d, becauſe it will laſt longeſt, Oak beer, 


, provided it be not Sappy, but well ſcaſon'd Quarter- the ay oY * 
e. wood, or Heart of Oak. Abe aTrells 
Gent. I will follow your Advice : but tis not enough EE. 

er me to have ſuch Laths; I muſt know bow 16 im- 1 


* 2 them, to make a Trelliſs? | 
b. Gard. When you have got a ſufficient quantity of ſuck how to ue 


d ZZLaths to go round the Walls, range them upon the he Poles in 

ne Hooks, one over another: the Squares ought to be Seven Trl 2 

IS Inches broad, and Eight Inches high; for a long Square _ 
eis more graceful in a Trelliſs than a perfect one. Tie Z 
them after this with Wire, and continue this Work all ; 
iS round the Walls. When your Tre/liſs is made, Paint * 
18 the Laths with any Colour in Oil, and they will laſt * 
15 the longer. 3 


Gent. 1 have been told there is another Sort of Trel- 
liſs made of Wire; can you tell me the Uſe of it? 1 
fe Cara. I ought to know it, ſince tis more than Ten A ena 
8 Years that I firſt made em: this Trelli/s is much ot long conte 
Cbeaper than the other, and of long Continuance- - It * 
1s ſhews not indeed fo well againſt the Wall as the Trel- 
liſs of Wood, but is very uſeful to plaſh and fpread 
| the Trees well againſt it, without doing hurt to the 


5 > Branches, whatever ſome may ſay, who pretend that Frrorof ſome 
„ Wire tears off the Bark, cuts the Boughs of the Peach Authors gh 
# | Trees, and makes them wither and die away : they ay one POO 
6 X , . K Trelliſſes do 
- ſeem to me to ſay this without having made Tryal hurt te the 
of it. I never yet perceivd that the Wire did the Branches cf 
leaſt prejudice to any Branch; and theretore I have 
- —— continud to make ſome within theſe Two Years: there The con 
is no reaſon to fear any Accident artiving to the Trees prov'd, by 
buy it; Experience has taught me the contrary, experience. 
== Gent. 2h I have no need at preſent to make 4 2 
* * Wire-Trelliſs; 7 ſhould be glad nevertheleſs to bh  *' | 
how to make one, and how much would be ſav'd by 
een F4 
II : 4 
r, | 
s : | 


Refpht and 
Diſtance of 
the Hooks, 


not ſo dear 


as a Wooden 


one, 


Mire- Trelliſi. 


The Perfett Gatd ner. 


CHAP. VI. 
How to make a Wire-Trelliſs. 


Card. CN UPPOSE the Wall where you would 
have a Wire-Trelliſs be Nine Foot high; 


you muſt Cramp Three Rows of Iron. 
Hooks into the Wall, the Diſtance of the Hooks RF 
to be Two Foot from one another; upon each 7 
Row range ſtrong Laths of Nine Foot long, join'd 
together at the Ends, and ty'd with Wire to the 
Hooks of each Row: every Six Fathoms fix a Pole, 
of equal height with the Wall, and bind it to a Hook ''* 


of each Row from bottom to top: theſe Laths mult 
be plac'd upon the Hooks, that the Vire Trelliſs may 
be bound and faſten'd very ſtrong. Let the Squares 


be made in the ſame manner as in the Wooden-Trel. |: 
Ave. Feli [iſs ; that is to ſay, of Seven Foot long by Eight 
high. What is favd by it is confiderable ; *twill 7 
Coſt two Thirds leſs than One made of Wood, and 


Iron-Rods of Will laſt infinitely longer. But if inſtead of Laths 
great uſe in a 


you will uſe {mall Iron Rods, ſuch as Glaſiers uſe 
in their Caſements, they would not decay in à long 
time, 

Gent. 1 am glad I know the Method tn make 4 
Wire-Trelliſs. Let us now ſee what is to be done to 


our new Garden, When we have made our Trelliſs of 7; _ 


Wood, we mult have Trees to Plant there: I have no 
Knowledge of good Fruits, neither Kernel nor Stone: J 


de ſire therefore that you would give me 4 particular BP 
Account of thoſe that are moſt valu d; and you wil! 
oblige me likewiſe in telling me the Time of their Ma- 


turit). 


"" 


4s VE a * , e * 2 
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CHAP. VII. 


Particular Account of the Pears that are mol 
val d, and the time of their Maturity. 


* 4 Gard. Will begin my Account by the beſt Sum: 

ah 0 mer Pear. 

3 þ Summer-Pears of the Mont he of July and Auguſt. | 
d ; The Little Muſcat is one of the earlieſt ripe Pears ; The Ens | 
he tis very ſmall: it has a ſmell of Musk, and a very M is helf - 
le, delicious Taſte. No Man curious in Fruit but has of — "mM 
jk them in his Garden. Toons: 
ſk © The Cuiſſe- Madame, or Lady's Thigh, is a pretty long cuiſe- Ala: 
y Pear, red and yellow: it's Juice is ſugary. dame is half 


- 


ill goodneſs. | * 

ad The Blanquette is rather long than round; its Skin The Be 

hs is ſmooth, its Juice rich and ſugary, and it will keep 8 

ſe a good while. | - treakinghub 

ng The Pear d la Reine, or Queen- Pear, has ſeveral The Pear ala 
Names; tis call'd the Muſcat. Robert, and the Ambery- Keine is ten- 


a Pear ts larger than the Little Muſcat, more yellow, cher —— 
to and of a very exquiſite taſte. nor breaking. 
of The Belliſſime, or Supreme, is a Pear that has the The geen 


: 
: 


Shape of a great Fig; irs Colour is yellow ſtreak d is a half bur, 
with red; it has a good Taſte: it muſt be Gather d e. 
ar aA little green, for if it hangs on the Tree till it be 
511 ripe, it's apt ro be rotten at the Core. | i 
Ihe NRuſſeler of Reims is acknowledg'd to be One The Reftle _ 
of the beſt Pears that is; it is buttery and musky : it of, Reims is 
rows bigger againſt a Wall than when upon Standard- f but. 
Trees, but it has not then fo high a Taſte, | 
= There is another fort of Ruſſelet leſs than this, but > 
pf a richer Taſte, and is not fo apt to grow mellow; _ 
will keep a great while, and is very good to Pre- | 
ler ve. | 


1 
” 


4 Þ The Caſſolette is a Pear made like a Caſſolette or The caſe e 
SF artuming-pot, and from thence it has its Name: ane 
_—_ | | | tis rerder, 


—_— P | | = ere * : * 
Fn be Perfeit Gard'ner. 
tis of a greeniſh Colour, its Juice very musky and 
| ſugary ; the Tree is a great Bearer: its keeps a pretty 
 .- while, which is not uſual to Summer-Fruits. 
o game The Summer-Bergamot is very like the Autumn Bey. 
— 2 ſome call it the Sammer-Milan : its Juice is 
c ary, | 

2 p a0 1 Cooney is call'd * the Fondante 
Cheanan d . ae Breſſe, and tho its Name would have it though: 
ta" melting Pear, but of the brittle or breaking kg Sas 
more long than round; its Colour yellow and red: tu 
not a {tony Pear; irs Juice is ſugary and high-raſted : the 

Tree bears much Fruit. ; | 74 


Quince- ſtocks than on Pear. ſtocks; its Fruit grows in 
Cluſters, is very musky, ſugary, and valu'd by all that 


are curious in Fruits. 1M 
= 


| 

Pears of the Month of September. Ks 

The Swimmer The Summer Bonchretien is a Pear generally known; 1 

Bonchretien tis yellow, ſmooth, long, and abounds with a ſugary 

1 jule: tho it be not much valu'd by the Curious, 

5 *ris not an ill Pear, when it grows in a hot Soil . 

Aly Bm. The Musky Bonchretien is long, and of a reaſonable 

r bigneſs; its Skin is yellow, ſmooth, and ſtreak d with 2 

— red, when care is taken to crop of the Leaves that f 
hide it from the Sun: it's Pulp is ſhort and brittle, 

of a Parfumd Taſte; its Juice ſugary. There are | 

ſome who ſay it never comes to good when grafted 

upon a <2xtnce-ſtock, and that it ought ro be Gratt- 

ed upon a Pear-ſtock., Let them not take it amiſs it 8 

Trees Graft. I tell them I have experiencd the Contrary, and that 

ed on Free- jt does as well on a. Quince- ſtock as on a Pear-ſtock, 

l 

| 


— | od with this Difference, that the Tree laſts longer on Pear- 


on 2ince, ſtock than on Quince. E 
The Red o- The Red Orange is a Pear of a Coral-red, and its a 
' breckingPear Juice is very ſugary : it muſt be taken a little Green, 
otherwiſe its apt to rot at the Core. | 8 

The Mu:k0- The Orange- Muchy is more valu d than the Red, but 
— neither ſo large, nor ſo well-known. 2 
The Salvias The Salviati is 2 Pear of the middle Size, round, 
is halt buttery ſmooth and yellow, but ftreak'd with red, when the i 
4 Leaves that hide it from the Sun are taken away: : 

Y 


# has an excellent Taſte, and its Juice is ſugary, | 


o 4 18 
4 


h 
* 
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Ne, Juice is delicious, when it grows in a hot and dry Soil; 

» but in a wet tis not ſo excellent. 5 I 
4 HR The Beurre rouge, or Red Butter- Pear of Anjou, is The Red A 

1:1: large and of a very beautiful Colour ; its buttery Pulp . ard! 

wr is fo ſoft and melting, that it takes its Name trom it: I 

ve Sits Juice is very ſugary. This Tree has the Advantage 

'tis of bearing abundance of Fruit every Year, and in all ſorts 

the of Grounds, 


Colour as the Red, but its Pulp is more delicious; hot only Soft 

but verymelt- 

ing as well ag 

4 tlie Red Butt 

be Belliſſime, or Vermilion Pear is as red as Ver. fer. 

that n 33 , The Autum 
million it ſelt ; ſhap'd like the Cuiſſe M:dam, and taſtes 


a . g dog arr Bei. Jimte is a | 
like ir, but is a larger Pear: its Juice is Sugary, To breaking per 


ave it in perfection, it muſt drop from the Tree of 


om | . — Now to pre- 
vn; 8 > l felt; -but you muſt lay ſome Straw at the Foot Of vent Frut 4 
ary i Tree, to hinder it from being bruis'd in falling. flom being | 
<p 5 Druis Q wnCn | 
* P 4 Pezrs of the Month of October. ir drops m 


the Tree, 


Le Meſſire Jean adore, the Golden Meſſire John, is a The Nene: 
Pear long ſince known, and derives all its Worth from eau is a 
Its ſugary Juice. | | breaking Tae 
L Meſſire Jean gris, the Grey Mecffire - Fon, will The o, 
eep longer than the Giigen, and its Pulp is firmer. {re Jean GS 
Bergamotte Suiſſe, the Suiſi- Bergamot, is the firſt The = 
Hergamot that is Ripe; tis as buttery as the Autumn-Ber- Berg amot is @ || 
if gamot, ſtreakd with green and yellow, and very ſugary, Iing Pear, | 
I Bergamotte d Autemme, the Auumsu- Bergamot, is The Autums, | 
arge, flat, ſleck-skinn'd, and buttery ; and tho' it be Bergamer is 
Pather d green, it grows yellowiſh as it Ripens upon nz wad | 
oards, which ought to be of Oak, that it may not © 
le its natural Taſte : *twill keep till December. i 
Ide Yerize-longue panachee, is ſtreak d with green The Verte n- 
id yellow. like the S#iſs-Bergamet ; and has the ſame 9 penachet  \ 
ood Qualities with the common Fertue-longue. : 1 ? 
Ia Dauphine, the Dauphin, or Franchipane Pear, is Thr. Dawphing | 
Sath-r long than round, and large than imall; its Skin is melting 
dot and yellow: tis one of the beſt and moſt Fer. 
Weltiig Pears: its Juice is ſugary, and it has the Taſte 
_ 74gipav, or of the molt delicious Biſcaits, from 
The hence it derives its Name. 
=P C Le 


ol 


The Perfect Gardner. 

TL.e ſucre- verd, the Green Sugar-Pear, is rather round 
«rey, than long; of a middling ſize, and much valu'd for 
its excellent ſugary Taſte ; the Tree bears abundance of 
Fruit. Tis calld Green Sugar-Pear, becauſe tis al- 
ways ,Green. | | 


Tear. was 
vour that gives it a Reputation. 


Pears of the Month of November. 


r The Doyennt is a. large Pear; it grows yellow as a 
Lemmon: its Juice is ſugary. In dry Years it has a Fla- 


The quis The D{arquiſe is 2 large Pear, not unlike in ſhape => 


* to a Ninter. Bonchretien: tis nevertheleſs a little ſlop- 
5' ing towards the Stalk; tis green when Gather d, but 

it yellows as it Ripens : tis very buttery and melting, 

its Juice ſugary and musky. Tis one of the beſt Pears, 


The Begamt The Bergamot of Creſane is large and round, of 2 


— Pens greeniſh-grey Colour that turns to yellow as the Pear 
ripens; tis one of the melting kind, and its Juice is 


& ſugary: it has a pleaſant ſharpneſs, that gives it one 
of its good Qualities ; its ſugary Taſte is excellent. In 


* ſhort, tis a Pear much valu d. 


94 — The Jalouſie is a large Pear, a little Pointed towards | 
Fear > theStalk, and of a greyiſh Colour, inclining to that 


of the Dry-Martin; tis very Juicy, and by conſe- 


quence melting: It grows doughy it it be not Ga- 


ther d green. 


The gin The Satin Pear is round, its Skin yellow and ſmooth 
Pear is melt- as Satin; tis of the melting kind, its Juice ſugaryßB; 


Und tis counted a good Pear. 


The Paſterale The Paſtorale is made like the Sainlexin, a little 
s a mein longiſh, but greyer than that: tis an excellent melting 


_ Pear, and will keep till December. 


The Virgew- The Virgouleuſe is a Pear of ancient Date, well 


leuſè is melt- a 3 - k 
. f b. known for its excellency; tis melting and buttery; 


teth. 


the Floor, that it may not contract an ill Taſte. 


The Vintt. The E pine d hyvers, or WYhite-Thorn Pear, is rather 4 


2 long than round; of a green Colour, but grows yel- 


has a finer Taſte when Grafted on a «Q#izce-ſtock than 
a7 Pear ſtock. 


its ſhape is long, and its Colour green, but it grows 
yellow in ripening. You muſt take care never to keep 
it in a cloſe place, nor upon Straw, nor Deal- Boards; 
but upon Oaken-Boards that have no Smell, or upon 


lowiſh in Ripening: tis very melting and musky. I: 3 


Th: 


* 
by * 9 * 
—— * 1 
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8. | 
ing Pears 


d The Ambzette is valu d for a good Pear ; tis rouiia ew, 

r its Juice very ſugary, and more exquiſite when tis ;;, 

}f WE Grafted on a Vince than on a Pear-ſtock : in ſtrong \ 
1. WE iff Earth tis grey, and in light Earth more inclining 


to white, and Ripens ſooner, it has likewiſe a more ele- 
a WE gant Taſte. 5 - 
„Fe Merveille d Hyver is a Pear of an unequal The Meireill 
Sghape, being neither round nor long: tis of a green- 5.19%” ang 
ih Colour, has a very delicious Juice, and is finely — . 
butter d. 8 | | 
pe The Saint Germain is large and long, very buttery The St 


and melting; tis greeniſh and grows yellow as it RI. Gominiv 


| | 

- pens: *twill keep till March; but when you would — — 
1g, Preſerve it ſo long, you muſt Gather it ſomething 
re. green, and lay it in a Place neither hot nor cold, that 

- 2 Jt may not be ſhrivel d: its Tree makes a beautitul 

ear Dwarf, and bears abundance of Fruit. Tis one ot, 

"is the belt Winter-Pears we have, and of the moſt valu d — 
ine . dy thg Curious. a4 
In * TZeWdartin (ec, the Dry Martin, is a Pear has been The bee 


Known a long time; tis rather long than round, its abi of 
rds Colour ting d with red; and its Juice ſugary : tis of — *. 
hat the brittle or breaking kind, and will keep till Fe- Kind. p 
Me ruary. 1 
Ca- * Wixter-Pears, ö 
he Ronſſeline is long, and more ſloping towards the The n⁰ẽ 
oth | Stalk than the Ruſſelet ; its Taſte is ſo like that of the — a butter, 
ry ; elk, that the Name of Zouſſeline was for that rea- — 
Jon given it: tis ſugary and has the Flavour of Musk. 


ittle In wet Years it has more Juice than in dry. 


ows il provided the ſame Cautions be obſerv'd that gave for 


The Bezy de Chaumontel is a Pear rather large than The Be ds | 
— Jong, its Skin is like the Grey Bearre Pear; 1 > my Caumentel is | 
What buttery and melting, and its Juice is ſugarr . "I 
athern The Bezy de Chaſſery is a Pear of a middling ſize, The erg 48 | 
yel- 9val-round, buttery and melting; its Juice is ſugary ny 
„ KI d musky : This is the beſt Winter-Pear we have, and melting; 


agree with an Author w ti | M. Merle in 
chan — an Author 5 ho ſays, tis a Fruit perfectly hi5 Aiden, 
n : of good Fruits 


— 1 


* 8 
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Pe, Tbe Vinter-Bonchretien is a Pear of long ſtanding 
ae brite among us, and every one knows its Kind and Quality : 
br breaking it keeps till Spring. 

4 e „The Avgelique of Bordeaux reſembles the Viuter. 
Raw of l. Bonchretien, only tis flatter and not ſo big; tis of the 
deaux is a brittle Kind, and its Juice is as ſugary as that of the 
breaking Pear Minter-Banchretien: it keeps a long time. Ws 
The Ealter- La Bergamotte de Paſques, ou Bergamotte d Hyver, RX 
= the Eaſter or Winter-Bergamot, is not ſo large as the 
melting. This Aut umn. Bergamot, but it has the fame Taſte, and in 

- _ my Opinion its Juice is more ſugary. | 

The geg.. La Bergamotte de Soulers, the Bergamt of Soul(vy, 

gut of Sculers is not ſo flat as the Autumn Bergamot; tis ſpeckled 
 Ebureryand with black : buttery and melting, its Juice ſugary, and 
menng- tis eaten in Feburary and March. Ws 
The Winter= La Rojale d' Hyver, the Winter Royal, is a new Pear, 


＋ _ of the make and ſize of a Summer Bonchretien; tis 


butery Pear. yellow and halt-buttery, its Juice is much ſugard: We 
k ent it in January, February and March. "Tis ſaid 'twas 
brought from Conſtantinople for the King, who com- 

mends it for a good Pear. 9 


Gent. Jon have fully Inſtructed me in the Qualities 
of good Eating Pears; but I take notice you have made 
no mention of Baking or Stewing Pears. = 

5 Gard. I forbore to mention theſe Sorts of Pears, be- 
The Winter, lieving the Vinter-Bonchretien to be Superiour in good- 
. neſs to all the other Pears, ſuch as are the Certeau, the 

— ther Franc-real, the Donville, the Angobert, &c. I have fol- 
Baking Pear, low d in this the Opinion of a Perſon of good ſudg- 
to Stew or ment theffin, who thought the Vinter-Bonchretien 

make Com- be 5 7 0 
— a better Pear to Stew than any other: But if you 
have a mind to have ſome Baking Pears in your Gar- 

* den, I adviſe you to give the Preference to thoſe laſt- 

mention'd, In this Caſe you muſt take out of the 

Liſt J intend to give you ſome Yinter-Bonchretiens, » 

or Trees of other Sorts, as you ſhall think fit, that you 

may have but juſt the Number requiſite to fill your 

Plantation. 58 

Gent. I know the Baking Pears you ſpeak of, and that 
they are very good Stew d; but ſeeing you aſſure me tit 
Winter-Bonchretien i the beſt, it ought to have the Pre. 
ference. I aeſire you now to rechon up to me the let 
Peaches, that I maz know which they are ? | 
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The Perſect Gard'ner, 


CHAP. VIII. 


7. i —_ 
F 1 | F 4 N . 
he L of the Beſt and moſt Excellent Peaches, with 


their Shapes and Qualitics. 


forward Peaches. F , 
; The Avant Peſche Blanche, or White Nut- = Whies | 
*, eg Peach, is the firſt we eat: tis a (mall Peach, and 


be e 1 Will firſt give you an Account of the moſt | 


ed ts Juice is ſugary and musky; the Tree produces a 
nd plenteous Crop, and every Man that is curious has 

*ZDne or Two of them in his Garden. 52 
ar, be Avant Peſche de Troyes, or Nutmeg-Peach of —— t 
tis Des, is a little bigger than the hte Nutmeg Tru, 
We Peach: tis Red like Vermilion, of a high and rich 
was Taſte, and musky; the Tree bears abundance of Fruit, 7 
m- which makes it pleaſant ro look on, you muſt have. 


ſome of them. p 
ties 14 Double de Troyes, the Double of Troyes, is a The Double | 


U 


middl--fz'd Peach, of a rich and high Taſte like the 9. 


The forward 
urple-Peach, 


p: its Pulp is delicate and full of Juice. In former 
bet Ways Gard ners call d it the Red. Magdalen, but that is 

pot its true Name, I will tell you more of it when 
E Goon to ſpeak of the September-Peaches, in which 
Af Month tis ripe, - 
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mt. The Chevrenſe is valu'd for its ſweet, and ſugary 
* Juice: tis rather long than round; of a good Size 
and lively Red. The Tree bears much Fruit, which 
| ripens in Auguſt. 
he Rojal. The Royal is of an indifferent Size, of a ſhining 
„Red, more round than long: its Pulp is fine and its 
Juice ſugary. L 


| Colour, and agreeable Taſte, 

The Ewerdive, The Bonrdixe is large, its Taſte winy : tis eſteem'd 
_ an excellent Peach, The Tree, even when Standard 

produces a World of very fair Fruit. 

The forward La Violette Native, or the forward Violet-Peach is 
Euler Peach. of two lorts, the large and the midling, which laſt 
| is moſt valu'd, becauſe tis winy. The large is no 
leſs melting, but not vinous. However its excellent 


Taſte and large Size make it be valu'd and ſought _ 


after. 


The Chaxcelicre is more long than round, its Co- 


lour a beautiful Red, its Skin very fine, its Juice ſu- 
gary and excellent. 


The Chance- 
nere. 


The Blanche The Blanche d Andilly is large, round, white with- 
in and without, and its Taſte valud on Account of 


Andilh. 
its ſugary juice. 


[The Am. The Admirable is large and round, inclining much 
to Red, its Juice ſugary : its Taſte much valud: tis 


rablc. 


ripe the Beginning of September. 
The Nette. The Wivette inclines to Red: tis more long than 
| round; of a fair Size and high Taſte : its Juice is ſu- 
gary; whence tis reckon d among the beſt of Peaches, 
Lis ripe about the Middle of September. 
The Fenſele La Perfique, or Perſian- Peach is rais d from the 
e. Stone of the Peſche de Par : tis very large, more 


| long than round, and of a beautiful Red: it has 


little Knobs: its Taſte is very delicious. 


1 La Veritable Magdelaine rouge, the true Rec 9 
ee, Magdalen is large, rather long than round, of a beau - 
tiful Colour: its * ſugary and well-taſted. Ts 


an excellent Peach, and valud by the niceſt Pa- 
lates. Tis ripe about the End of September. 

The Bel; de The Belle de Vitry is large, and has not much Red: 

n. a little more round than long, us Juice pleaſant, and 

is ripe in September. 


C_ 


5 
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The Dre. The Drauzelle is more long than round, of a good a 


1 n 
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* 
co Ta Belle-garde is large but not very red, it is ra- The Bit, 
WT ther long than round. The Juice is ſugary, and is“ - 
an excellent Peach. | 
== La Violette tardive, ou Panachte, the backward Vi- The back“ 
WT ot or Motley-Peach is efteem'd for its Quality, par- d e, 
= ticularly in Autumn. Tis ripe the Beginning of Oc. 


The Violet: 


ber. | 
= Le Brugnon Violet, or Violet Nectaria grows musky, The File: 
R. 


it it be ler ripen till it drop trom the Tree: tis then 
a delicious Morſel. | 
L Abricottee wr L' Aamirable jaune; the Abricot-Peach The Alrice: 
or the Tellow Aamirable, is like the common Admirable Peach, _ * 
in Size and Redneſs : Its Pulp is like that of an A- 
*bricot ; and its Reliſh good in the Seaſon, which is 
the End of September. | | 
La Peſche de Pan, the Peach of Pau is of two The Peach a 
ſorts; the long and the round; the laſt is more e- F. 
—*ſteem'd than the other, yet they are both good: 1 
would not adviſe you to have many of them in 
your Garden, | 
le Pavie rouge de Pomponne, ou Monſtreux ; the TheRedPavig 
Red Pavie of Pomponne, or the Monſtrenx is round, ben, 
of a Carnation Red; its Taſte musky, its Juice ſu- 
+ gary, and is ripe about the End of September. 8 
I Gent. The Trouble you give your ſelf to teach me | 
to know the beſt Peaches, 5 enumerating them to me 


i this manner, puts me in mind to ask you which are 
the beſt Plums. 


\ 


a 
* 


7 2 * 


C HAP. IX. 


A Account of the Beſt Plums, with their Shapes 


and Qualities, | 


5 E Gros Damas de Tours ; the Great Damaſin of The Great 
2 Tours is a forward Plum, whoſe Pulp is yel- Pamaſ of 
2 low: it 
= Goodneſs. 
Ia Prune de Monſieur; the Monſieur-Plum is large, TheMoie 
round, and of a Violet-Colour : it comes clear from fn, 
ede Stone, and has not a very high Taſte, However 


quits the Stone, and is valu'd for its“ ““ 


{ ö 


1 
I 


„Lamaſin. 


(54 


The Maugeron 


OI "IO Perſe Gun r 
=” tis not to be deſpisd in hot and light Earths, in 
which tis incomparable better than in wet Soils. 

Les Damas Rouge Blanc et Violet; the Red, White 
and Violet Damaſins bave all the like Qualiries ; they 
quit the Stone, are very ſugary and much valu'd : 
Ihe frog Damaſin is longiſh, the other Two are 
round. 

La Diapree ; the Diaper. Plum is long, very Bloomy, 
. trom the Stone, and is held an excellent 

1 « ; 
TheMirabele The Mirabelle is a little Plum, of Amber-Colour 
when ripe ; tis very ſugary, quits the Stone, and is 
admirably good to Preſerve, There are two ſorts, the 
Great and the Little; I take both of them to be e- 
qually good. | 

The Maxgeron is of a Violet-Colour, large and 
round: it parts from the Stone, and deſerves to be 

. reckon'd in the Number of the beſt Plumt. 

The lan. Te Damas d Italie, the Italian Damaſin, is a Plum 
almoſt round, of a Brown Violet- Colour, very Bloo- 
my, its Juice ſugary, it quits the Stone. I reckon it 
a good Plum. 
bs Den La R yne Claude, the Queen Claudia, is white and 

5 round : its Juice very ſugary, its Pulp firm, it comes 

clear from the Stone: tis much eſteem'd and ought 

| to be placd in the Number of Excellent Plams. 
The Royal. La Koyale, the Royal, is large and round, of a clear 
Red, and very Bloomy; it has a very rich high Taſte, 
not interiour to that of the Perdrigon: it quits the 
Stone. 


an.. 


The Diaper- 
amn. 


The gt. c- La Sainte Catherine, the Saint Catherine, is white, 
lerne. but grows of Amber-Colour as it ripens on the 
Tree; its Juice is ſugary» This is an excellent Plum 
Dry'd or Preſerv'd. = 
The Drap- The Drap-dor is a fort of Damaſin: tis reaſona- 
d'or. bly large: its Skin yellow ſpeckled with red: its 
Taſte very fine and ſugary. The Tree is of no great 


Fruniutoels, yet in ſome Years I have ſeen it well 
ung. ; 
The Violet La Perdrigon-Violet, the Violet-Perdrigon, is a Plum 


Ferdrigen. more long than round, of a very exquiſite Taſte, 


and has always been valu'd for. its Goodneſs. There 


is one ſort of them that cleaves to tue Stone and a- 
nother that quits it: the laſt is reckon d the 1 
6 tho 


Dan. Muſdus, the Mui. Damaſin, is ſinall The Muck: 


5 : 


le Damas 4 la Perle, the Pearl. Damaſin, has the The Pears 
= of a Pear! pointed rowards the Stalk : tis Bk 


4 e than the Red-Damaſin: its Pulp is yellow, 


7 Gent. Jon have throughly inſtructed me in the Qua- 


5 
5 
at; 


: 2 Ir Stew'd, Tis one of the forwardeſt mm, and 


and Preſerv'd- "rang 


noble a Taſte as the Violet: it parts clear from the 7% # 
tone, and is an excellent Plum, either Raw, Dry d, 


2 L Abricottee, the Abricot- Plum, is white on one The A e 


= Gard. I do intend to do ſo. 
\ . 


— * * EGS LE "a 
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tho' both of em are excellent as well raw as Dry'd 


The Perdrigon Blaw, or White Perdrigon, has as The 


Sor Preſerv d. 
b Fg Imperiale Violette, the Violet. Imperial, is a Plum The Vida 


of long Standing, bur will always be valu'd for its n 
Coodnels. Tis large, long and very bloomy. Its Juice 
very exquiſite and ſugary. The nice Judges hold it 
for one of the moſt excellent Plums, chiefly in a 
: Wb and hot Earth. Tis not ſubject to Worms, when 


Sratted on an Almond Stock. 
=. flat, very bloomy and musky : It quits the Stone, Dana a4 


Side, and reddiſh on the other : tis as big as the Saint Flow: 


Catherine, quits the Stone, and is much valu'd for 4 
te Goodnels- 


1 Dau btn, the Danphine, is greeniſh and round, worre. 


a reaſonable Size, very ſugary and excellent, but e 


TY to the Stone. „ 


midling Size, and has a ſugary Taſte, Tis more 


nd it parts from the Stone. This Plum is not much 
Known. 


ities of Plums, pray do the like now in that of Apples? 


CHAP. X 
Account of the Beſt Apples, with their Shape 


and Qualities, 


Omme de Rambourg Franc, the Frank-Rambourg, The Frans 
is a big Apple ot a flat Shape, ſtreak d with a Nnbuug. 
little red: Tis an excellent Fruit either Bax d 


ewill 


. Fs 45 


The Perfect Gardner: 


twill do well to have Two Trees of them in your 
4 Garden, : | 4 
uni- La Reynette Franche, the Kentiſh-Pippin, is an an- 
r cient and well-known Apple, large and fair: it yellows 
3 in ripening : 'tis ſpeck'd with little black Spots, has a 
W ſugary Juice, and keeps till the Spring. 
= The Gr.. La Renette Griſe, the Grey- Pippin, is very good, has 
1 a ſugary Juice, but will not keep ſo long as the former. 
The Red- La Reynette Rouge, the Red-Pippin, is not generally 
= Pippin. known, by reaſon of its Scarceneſs ; tis of a beautiful 
[i red, its Pulp firm, and its Juice ſugary. . 
The Red- La Calville Rouge, the Ned Calville or Qucening, is 
1 a large Apple, more long than round, and its 1 alte is 
en a, winy. There are ſome of them red within, and others 
weed wih. not- This depends on the Age of the Tree ; the older © 
in end others it is, and the colder the Earth in which it grows, the 
b Fruit is the redder within. | 
i 3 Ia Calville Blanche, the White-Calville, is an Apple 
oo white without and within : it has a higher Taſte than 
$ the red, and therefore is more valu'd. Tis calld 
Whitel Calville a Coſtes, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
B that is not ſo good. | 
| "The Bardin= La Pomme de Bardin, the Bardin-Apple, is not large: 
Apple, its Colour is grey and a brown red; the Juice of it 
is ſugary and finely taſted : it has even a Smack o 


4 
a7) 


- _ © ven 


| Musk in light and hot Earths, when tis eaten in its 8 
i true Seaſon, which is in December, 1 7 
The dun. La Pomme d or, the Goladen- Pippin is of a middle he 
kun. Size ; it comes from England : tis a little more long 
than round, and yellow as Gold; tis ſpeck'd with a 


little red Spots - its Juice is very ſugary, and of 2 
higher and richer Taſte than that of a Pippin, which 
deſervedly gives it the Reputation of a moſt excel 
lent Apple. | 1 
The Apple calld Drap d' or is large : its Peel ß 
like Cloth ot Gold, from when it had its Name: it 
has a good Juice and is eaten towards Chriſtmas, Tho 
it be not very juicy it aught to be reckon'd among the e 
good Apples. | F 25 
La Pomme d Apy has long been known and will al- 


7 

1 * 1 
5 i 2 
7183 

*. I 


ways be walu'd on account of its Colour, which is 2 
- lively red: its Juice is fine and ſugary ; it has nx 
Smell: tis laid a-round Diſhes of Fruit that ar 
{rv'd to Table: tis a Fruit pleaſing to the 9 ES 
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— 
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The Perfect Gardner. 

The Trees have the Advantage of bearing abundance 
Jof Fruit, and dread not the high Winds. For this 
SRealon the Apples are gather d late, and the longer 
they hang on the Trees, the more beautiful is their 
Colour. 

Gent. 1 am now perfeilly inſtructed in the Names 


nas ef good Frniti, and in their Qualities of all Kinds, 1 
Wn; ant next to know how many Dwarf-Trees I mu(t 


have for the Square of my Garden; and after that you 
= /pall tell me how many Standard-Trees J ſhall want 
likewiſe ? 


4 
N T0 - a 

3 18 EM ' / 
5 , 

. 3 

11 — 9 — — } 

I 5 

cer CHAP. XI 

the 23 7 * * 

2 i 


ppl: of the Number of the Dwarf and Standard- 
5 5 Trees to be Planted in the Squares of an Or- 
id chard ond Kitchin-Garden of Four Acres. =; 


her 
e: ard. T N the Diſtribution of your Four Acres 
b; i mark d out in the Deſign I gave you, 1 
* have ſhewn, that the Ground 1s divided in- 

. to Sixteen Squares or Beds: that each of them con- 


rains Fifteen Fathoms and Four Foot in Length; and 
Nine Fathoms and Four Foot in Breadth : that 
Eight Sguares are deſign d for the Sallating and Pot- herb 
gneceſſary for the Family. I muſt now tell you 
what Number of Trees you are to Plant round thoſe 
Squares. 
cel. On the Borders of them Plant Dwarf-Pear-Trees, What Di: 
and Apple-Trees grafted on the Stocks of Dwarf. — 3 | 
ildings, calld Pommiers de Paradis, or Paradiſe- Ap- between the | 


el b 

15 1 les, Let the Pear-Trees be at Twelve Foot Diſtance . 
* 3 a e- 
Tho il rom each other, and put an Apple- Tree between every rr d 


+ Two. According to this Diſtance, there will be round each ,' 
= every Square Twenty-two Pear-Trees, and as many f 

1 a1. Apple. Trees; except round the Two Squares that help 
6 20 ſurround the Baſon, round each of which there will 
'« nol de but One and Twenty, becauſe of the Figure of the 
e r Warter- Circle: fo that round all the Eight Sqzares 
Eye. there will be One Hundred Seventy-four Pear. Zrees, 


be end as many Apple: Trees, 


- * 1 
* 5 - . o — 
— — - of = 
— — — — _ 


What Di- 
ance there 
muſt be be- 
tveen Stan- 
tard-Trees, 


ind the Num- 


ber neceſſary 


for the Four 


Squares. 


The Perfett Gard'ner* 


Theſe Fight Squares being thus Planted, Plant the 
Four Firſt of the remaining Eight with Pear and 
Apple-Trees, in the manner I before have told you, 
with this Difference nevertheleſs, that Three Rows of 
Trees be Planted in each Square at the like Diſtance 
of Twelve Foot : and thus in each Square there will 
be Forty Pear-Trees and as many 2 except. 
ing only the Two Squares that he 


ly Thirty-eight Pear-Trees, and the like Quantity of 
'Apple-Trees : And becauſe twill be proper to fill the 
Ground that makes the Circle round the Baſon, let 
a Fig Tree ina Caſe or Box be ſet in each Quarter 


of the Round. For theſe Four Squares there muſ' be 


p to make the 
Round about the Baſon, in which there will be on- 


A, 
* 
2 
F 


4 
98 


a Hundred Fifty-ſix Trees, and Four Caſes of Fig- 


Trees, 


As for the Four laſt Squares my Opinion is, — 


the Borders round each Square ought to be Plante 


with Stazdard-Trees at the Diſtance of Seventeen Foot 
from each other, and that in each of the Squares 
there ſhould be Two Rows of Standard-Trees at the 
like Diſtance of Seventeen Foot: all which amounts 
to Ninety-ſix Standard-Trees. You may Plant a Gooſe- 
berry Tree between every Two : that Fruit is much 
us'd in Sweet-meats, 

Gent. Be fo hind as to tell me the Number I muſt 


have of Dwarf. Pear and Apple-Trees, and how many 


of each ſort, of Spring, Autumn and Winter-Fruits ? 


Gard. In the Twelve Squares there muſt be Three 


Hundred- and Thirty Pear-Trees, and as many Ap- 
ple Trees, which make Six Hundred and Sixty Dwarf- 
Trees : and that I may fully ſatisfie your Requeſt as 
to the Number of each fort I have prepar'd this 
Liſt tor you, 


The 


Ls 
„ 
F \ 
* 
* 
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the e Qualities of Pears of each Seaſon of the 
nd Tear, for the Three Hundred and Thirty 


2 = Dwart Pear-Trees. 
oft 4 
nce 2 Summer Pears.) 
vill . | | 
= We. he Little Muſcat 2 Sorts of 
7 — — —— — Summer. 
the he Supreme ” | 
on- MT he Cuifſe- Madame — eee | 
of The Large Blanquet — * 
the The Pear a la Reyne — e e g 
let *ZZThe Summer Musk- Bonchretien — * 
ter Arne Large Ruſſelet of Reims | ==—— 8 , 
be The Summer-Bergamot ——— — — 2 | 
* FxThe Inconnn Che aneait T 
hae The Robine⁊x.kò — + 
1 | - ; 
te The Salveati — — 2 
oot The Red Musk-Orange — — 2 
res Ihe Caſſolette — 4 
the cl —— —— 
2 Summer Pears — 43 
/e- | 
ich 

* Autumn Pears. 
»j} The Golden Meſſire-John — — * — 
any The Mouille- Bouche — 4+ Auen 


The Red Butter-Pear, or Beurre rouge of Anjou 10 Pears, | 
ie The Motly LV erte-longue 
The Satin — 1 3 
a The Marquiſe een 


his The Dauphine 
The Bergamot of Creſane 
The Winter Merveille + 
The Beurrè gris, or Grey Butter-Pear 
The Grey Meſſire- John 


The Belliſime, or Vermilion 
be The Jalouſie „f — 


— 


The 8½½½ Bergamot — — 
The Autumn Bergamot — n 


The Paſtorale 
4 


TC; p hs 7 4 Fe 
4 2 


15 — r 
Dae Perfett Gardner: 

” 2 The Green Sugar- Pear 

The Doyenne 


— —üä 


5 

Toes | 
— 

Autumn Pears »— 109 


8 
A 
þ 13 
1 a 
| | 

3 o 
» 

4 

| 


on. + 
'S 4 


Winter Pears. 


q Sorts of # The Virgouleuſe — — — 


Fourteen The Winter Bonchretien— —— 24 
. N 


| 20 

Vr ln The La Chaſſery — — 22 
| The Saint Germain — —— 2 
1 The Cyimart— ? — — 20 
| The Ambrette— — —— 18 
q The Winter Ro! — — 18 
3 The Dry Martin — — 127 
1 The Epine d' Hyver, or White-Thorn Pear — 14 
. — | ; 
5 The Angelique of Bordeaux — 4 
hebe Bexy of Chaumon te! — 4 
The Eaſter Bergamot — —— — 4 

The Bergamot of Soulers wm 4 8 

| Winter Pears —— 189 f 

3 ä | | be” 

| | | Diſtribution of Three Hundred and Thirty 
N | Dwarf Trees. ; 
One and Forty Summer Pear-Trees 41 % { 

One Hundred Autumn Pear-Trees —— — 100 

One Hundred Eighty Nine Wizter Pear-Trees 189 ; 
| 8 Trees — 330 1 
| FA 
| ] 
Sorts of Apples Grafted on Paradiſe- Stocks. 


The White Calville 
45 3 


3 The Great Rambour 4 5 
| The Reynette Franche, or Kentiſh-Pippin ===— 90 


+ The Red Pippin : — — 90 
The Red Calville, or Queening, —— — 36 
343 
ne 


5 * 9 
r 44. A | 
_ >. at 3 9 
2 * * get's * 8 * 
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SW The Bardem — bo 
4 WW The Golden-Pipin — — 30 
The Ay, or Pomme d' Apy w=— — 20 
00 The Grey Pipi! ??ßß ! — 60 
; The Drap d' or ——— — 3 c 
24 Dwarf-Trees on Paradiſe-Stocks — 330 
20 BY 
22 Gent. I thank you for Teaching we the Names of 
2» 7 »h: Dwarf. Pear and Apples-Trees J am to Plant. 1 
would now know the Number of each ſort of Plum- 
Trees, and of the other Standard-Trees, that are to be 
2 diſtributed in the Four laſt Squares, 
= Gard. I am going to tell you which they are, and 
12 vill mention only the good Sorts of Plums. ( 
14 C78 4 
The Forward black Damast of Tours 2 Number of | 
4 The Monſieur Plum — — 2 b | 
4 The Great white Damaſin — 2 the For all 
4 The Diaper Plum — — were | 
4 he Mir belle ae ne. 
— The Maugeron —— "os lum. Teta 
89 he Italian Damaſin — 3 8 
he Queen Claudia — — 5 
he Saint Catherine — — 4 
The Royal a 
41 The Drap a” or — 99 
1001 The Violet Perdrigon — 5 
ve 
189 The N hite Perdrigon — — — 83 
— he Imperial — — _ 
330| The Must Damaſin — — 2 
eee . — — 
The Dauphine— — 3 
Ss, The Pearl Damaſin — = 
* = Standard Plum-Trees —— 63 
40 1. ſtalbd Cherry-Trees, or Handers- Cherry — 6 Number of © 
36 ? Phort. ſtalꝰd Cheriy-Trees, or Rent iſu-Cherry 8 — l 
ene Bigarreaux White-Hearts — — 3 filling up 
ah FE 4 Back. of the Four 


1 he I a 
4 1 ; 
* U 5 mo 
"<a 
of * 
1 * 


\ 
8 


laſt Squares, 


15 Standards that muſt be Planted in the Eaſt- I 


[ 


| | dards for that Aſpect. 


Mus Abricot-Trees 


; A I 
I Standard-Trees — 33 
„ 


3! 1 


= 
3 4 | 
| -— 


CY 1 be Perfect *Gard'ner: 
Backward Bigarreaux Black- Heart won 3 
Abricot-Trees de la belle Eſperance, with "uy 


Almond. Tree — — 1 


* 
. 
o 


1 | 4 


. * I's 
* 


„If you would have this Number of Trees to be 
partly Plum-Trees, and partly Pear or Apple-Trees, 
vou mult then Plant Standard i1d-Stocks, and the 
Pear after Graft on em what Sort of Fruit you think | 


; "WY. 


When theſe Trees are Planted, you muſt then S:-: 
round each Square ſome Yerjuice or Chaſſelas Grapes, 
| and make a Counter-Eſpalier, or a Palliſado, or Pole- 
EY, Hedge of Four Foot and a half high to plaſh or ſpread ® 
„„ ttzhe Pines againſt. 8 
* Gent. Tou have ſatisfy d me touching the Squares of f 
the Garden : but pray tell me how many Dwarf- Trees 


= ” and Halt-Standards I muſt have to Plant round the | 


Walls of my Garden; and the Qualities of the Fruits © 
that will Suit with each Expoſition of the Sun? 12 


_— 
4 


CHAP. XII. 
The Number of Trees, as well Dwarfs as Halt. 8 


erly Aſpect. 


N Gard, N the Chapter touching the Expoſitions of 
1 cher than all 1 the Sun I {aid, that the Eaſjterly Aspect = 
nn was beſt to Plant Peach-Trees in, preter- Þ 1 

- 


| — <td ably to Pear-Trees, or any other. This being pre- 


' Eaſtecly AL mis d, the firſt thing to be conſider'd, is, the Length 7 
ec. of the Wall. I will ſuppoſe it to be Seventy Three 

Fathoms long, and Nine Foot high : if theretore you 

Plant Dwarf. Peaches at Twelve Foot diſtance from | 
one another, and a Half-Staydard between every T wo, 
as I am of Opinion you ſhould, you mult have Thirty FT] 
Six Dwarf Peach-Trees, and Thirty Five Half- Stan- 


> C_ Gent, 


* 


FR 
7 I 


2 
8 


3 Sent · Zo male up that Number of Peach - Trees, how — 
many different Sorts muſt I have? 5 Number off 
2 Gard, You muſt have, to Plant in that Aſpect, 1 
Nineteen Sorts of Peaches, vis. In the Eat. 
— wu i 
3 The White Nutmeg-Peach ———— — 1 reach 
The Yellow Alberge — i 3 

be The Forward Purple | — 55 4 
„ The Peach of Troyes — —— — 2 
he The Minion ; — — — 2 
nk The Small and Large V. iolet — 3 2 

The Chanceliere —— — — — 2̃  —- 
Set The Red Magdalen — * 
es, The White Magdalen — — hi 
* „ © The Bourdine — — 
. ͤ ͤ 
0, 85 : The Admirable | „ ER 
es © The Per ſicł — 3 3 
the The Abricot-Peach, or the Yellow Admirable — 2 
wits The Violet Musk- Bruonon, or Nectarin — 2 

re Belle de Vitry- — 5 
__ EThe Niverte — 3 

3 The Red Pavie of Pomponne —— — 2 

he Backward Violet — — 2 


* Dwarf Peach-Trees — 36 


Gent. Pray go on and tell me what Sorts I muſt have 
or the Thirty Five Half Standard-Trees ? 

= Gard. My Opinion is, that the Thirty Five Half- 
s of [Standard Trees, ſhould conſiſt of Twenty Four Peach- 
pelt Trees, of Six Abricot-Zrees of the beſt kind, and of 


etet- Five Plam-Trees of the moſt curious Plums, and that 


pre- 5 moſt in vogue for their Goodneſs. if 
ng We 
"hree Le Sorts of Peaches for the Twenty - ſour Half- Stan- 
you By dard Peach-Trees, are | 
fi om . | 4 ; - 
[ wo, The Chevereuſe — 3 Vemes ofthe 
hirty The Royal — — — 2 b 

. = | reesare to 
Stan. The Perſick — ——— — 2 Half Standard: 


Gent D The 


A Th. . c#feft Gard ner. 


The White Magdalen 

The Forward Furple- Peach 
The Nivette — 
The Minion 
. Tr... ĩðùz ————— 
The Belle-garde — * 


— — 
— — — — 
— EAESINTS — — 


The Chauccliere 3 
The Peach of Pau — 


1 
— ——— — 
—— ß — 


2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 


Half Standard-Trees — 24 f 


Six Abricot- Tree. — 69 
. Five Plum-T1e:s, whoſe Name are 2 
met orche The White Per dri gon — — 1 s 
[| 5 The Royal — — 1| 
Standards. Th Queen Claudia 1 | 
Thi Nolet Per drigon — — 11 
The Dauphine — NO 


Trees — 5 
Gent. Teach me, if you pleaſe, in what Order "twill 
be beſt to Plant Peach-Trees of each Kind, ſo that there 
may be no conſiderable Space along my Wall without Fruit, 
daring the Peach Seaſon, « | 
Gard. The belt Method you can obſerve in placing 
j your Trees, is as follows, 
| Orderwhe Let the Firſt Dwa f Tree be the Royal Peach, and 4 
| {| Hain 6 next to that the Abricot Peach, or the Yellow Ami. 
Dwarf and Table, a Half-Standard. 
| 2 The Second Dwarf Tree the Chevereuſe, and then 
i Trees, the Royal, a Half. Standard. 4 
The Third Dwarf-Tree the White forward Peach, : 
and then the Per ſich, a Half. Stanaard, 2 
The Fourth Dwarf Tree the Admirable, and then ” 5 
Magdalen, a Half Standard. 3 
The Fifth Dwarf-Tree the Forward Purple Peach, 4 | 
and next the Cheveresſe, a Half-Standard. 3 ; 
The Sixth Dwarf-Tree the Perſick, and then the 
— Purple, a Half - Standard. Thiel * 
= 


"Oy Perſe er 
The Seventh Dwarf Tree the Forward Peach of Tres 


2 and then the Nivette, a Half Standard. . 
4+ The Eighth Dwarf. Tree the White Magdalen, and 
2 next to that the e a Half. Standard, 

2 The Ninth Dwarf Tree the Forward Viclet, and then 
2 the Chanceliere, a Half-Standard. 

2 The Tenth | eyes; Tree the Nivette, and then the 
2 Auamirable, a Half. Standard. 

The Eleventh Dwarf-Tree the White Magdalen, and 
then the Belle garde, a Half. Standard. 

The Tweltth Dwarf-Tree the Red Magdalen, and 

2+ then the Minion, a Half. Standard. 


= 
ws The Thirteenth Dwarf-Tree the Chancehere, and 
A then the Aamirable, a Haiif-Standard. 


A 


Ihe Fourteenth Dwarf Zres the Pavie of Pomponne, 1 
and then the Ro)“, a Half-Standard, bs 
= > The Fifreenth Dwarf Tree the Bourdine, and then 

: the Perſich, a Half-Standard. 

1 The Sixteenth Dwarf-Tree the Backward Violet Ne 
I +28 Clarin, and then the Yhite Magdalen, a Half-Stahdard. 
1 2 The Seventeenth Dwarf-Trce, the Minion, an then 
the Cherereuſe, a Half Standard, 


— * The Eighteenth Dwar{ſ-Tree the Violet Ne aurin and 

5 then the Forward Purple Peach, a Halſ-Standard, * 
9 The Nineteenth Dwarf-Tree the Rozal, and then the 

wil Vette, a Half: Standard, 

re The Twentieth Dwarf-Tree the Abricot-Peacn, and 


„ 9 * then the Minon, a Half- Standard. 
The One and twentieth Dwarf-Treee, the Tellow Al- 
ins berge, and then the Belle garde, a Hal/- Standard. | 
The Two and twentieth Dwarf-Tree the 4dmirable; 
and and then the Perſich, a Half-Srandara. | 
Ihe Three and twentieth Dwarf Tree the Minion, 
5 and then the Chanceliere, a Half. Standard. 
then 2, The Four and twentierh Dwarf-Tree the, Forward - 
Purple Peach, and then the Peach of Pau, A Half 
Standard. 
The Five and twentieth Dwar{-Tree the 2 and 
5 0 es an Abricot-Tree, a Half Sandard. 
N 4 The Six and Twentieth Dwarf. Tree the Peach of 
Troyes, and then a Violet Perdrigon Plum-Tree, a Half- 
'® Standard. 
n te The Seven and twentieth Dwarf-Tree the Belle de 
Lk. Vim, and 1 an Abricot-Tree, a Half. Handar d. 


The. Perſedt Gard' ner. 
The Eight and twentieth Dwarf Tree the White: 
Magdalen, and then a Plam- Royal, a Half. Standard. 
The Nine and twentieth Dwarf-Zree the Nivette, 
and then an Abricot Tree, a Hall Standard. 
The Thirtieth Dwarf-Tree the Forward Violet, and 
then a Queen Claudia Plum Tree, a Half-Standard. 
The One and thirtirth Dwarf Tree the Red Magdalen, 
and then an Abricot- Tree, a Half Standard. 
The Two and th'rtieth Dwarf Zree the Chanceliere, 
| and then a Violet Perdrigon Plam-Tree, a Half Standard, | 
E || The Three and thirtieth Dwarf. Tree the Pavie #| £ 
Ii N and then an Abricht- Tree, a Half. Standard. 
38 | The Four and thirtieth Dwarf Tree the Bourdine, and 
l then a Dauphine Plum Tree, a Half-Standard, 5 
l The Five and thirtieth Dwarf- Tree the Backward 


bt | | Violet, and then an Abricot-Tree, a Half- Standard. 

1 The Six and thirtieth Dwarf-Tree the Minion. *. 
1 Gent. There cau be no better Order obſervd for 

. plaſhing or ſpreading the Eſpalier, Paliſſado, or Trellis 
| 1 deſign with Fruit-Trees; but continue and tell me, if 

Hon pleaſe, how many Trees I miſt have for the South 

Aſpect, and their feveral Nandi. 


— 


— 


The Number of Trees for the Soutli Aſpect, 220 L 
their feveral Kinds. 


Is about Paris Gard. OUR Garden lying in the Climate of 
| Peaches will Paris, Peaches will come to Perfection 
r in the St Ajpect ; according to my ex. 
1's fection in 

Fi the Swrh perience in that Matter: Plant it therefore with Dan 
Aſjct, Peach-Trees at Nine Foor Diſtance from one another; 
and inſtead of Half-Sranaaras Plant betwixt every T wo 
a Muſcat, or a Chaſſclas Grape, with a Stem of Pie 
Foor high 3 and rake care to plaſh or {pread their Shoots 

in the Shape of a Fan, as we do the Half-Stanoariy 
Peach-Trces: 1 have ſeen ſome in this Manner that look 
very fine. And thus to furniſh out your Wall, hic 


is Forty Eight Fathoms long, you muſt have One au 

Thirty Dwarf Peach-Trees, and Thirty Plants of 22 

Let the Peaches be, E | 
* Th .Y 


_ 4.4 
Ra — 


The Perfet Gar 


4 . 85 5 
tte, 5 The Early Violet n, . 2 
: The Admirable — e e 2 
ind The Nivette — — — 2 
at White Magdalen — - — 2 
i, | The Belle de Vitry —— 1 
The Nutmeg-Peach of I. royes — — 
4 1 The Bourdine - — — 2 
77 The Forward Purple — — — 7 
27 The Red Magdalen — b. . — 
and 2 [The Chanceliere . 2 
25 1 he Tellow Alberge mmm — 
„ard The Belle gar de — 2 
The Minion — 2 
The Abricot-Peach, or Tellom Admirable —— 2 
ali „ 7 : 
7 The Violet Nefarin — — — — 1 
wuth © The White Niutmeg-Peach —— 1 
1 The Pavie of Pon: ponne, or:the Advijtr ous Peach. ;; 
25 | Dwarf-Trees—3 1 
he”... * 
= I will now tell you what Order you. iel! ob! who 
„5 n Planting the One and Thirty Dwarf Fe 40h. 75 4 
And a Vine between every Two, in the &. Apel. ; 
Let the Firſt Dwarf. Tree be 'the Per fic 5 and then a This Method 
Halt. Standard Vine. in Planting 
te of The Second Dwar F Tree the Forward J iclet. Peach, ſee aol 
ction and then a Half Stan dard Vine. 5 the Reaſons 
en The Third Dwarf. Tree, the Miuette, and tlien a mentiond in 
wi! a, Standard Vine: of the Een 
ther; . The Fourth Dwarf-Tree the White I:24alen, and 9 Expoures 
1 wo then a Haf- Stand. rd Vine. 
Feng The Fifth Dwart-77c- a Belle de Viiry,.and then a 
hoot 8Half- Stardard Vine. e 
1, "i Es The Sixth Dwarf-Trce the Peach of Troyes, and then þ 
00K 2 Half. Standard Vine. 
hei | The Seventh Dwarj- Tree the Bunrdine, and then a 
e and 22 Standard Vine. 
Vine The Eighth Dwa-{7-ce the Forward 


; 3 and then a Half. Standard J ine. 


* p "Y 
iy 1 2 


Purple- Peach, 
D 3 


The 


* 


The Ninth Z- Tree the Chanceliere, and then 2 
aH tandard Vine. 

The Tenth Dwarf-Tr :e a Tellow Alberge, and then 2 
Halt- Standard Vine. 

The Eleventh Dwarf Tree a Belle garde, and then a 
Half. Standard Vine. 

The Twelfth Dwarf-Tree a Minion Peach, and then 
a Halſe Standard Vine. ä 
The Thirteenth Dwarf. Tee the Abricot Peach or 
Aamirable, and then a Half Standard Vine, 

The , Fourteenth Dwarf-Tree a Rozal, and then a 
Half. Standard Vine. 

The Fifteenth Dwarf-Tree an Admirable, and then a 
Half Standard Vine. 3 

The Sixteenth Dwarf-Tree a White Nutmeg Peach, 
and then a Half-Standard Vine. 74 

The Seventeenth Dwarf Tree a Violet Nectarin, and 

then a Half Standard Vine. 

The Eighteenth Dwarf-Tree a Bourdine, and then a 
Half Standard Vine, 

The Nineteenth Dwarf Tree a Perſfick, and then a 
Half Standard Vine. 4 

The Twentieth Dwazf-Zree a Forward Violet Peach, 


and then a Hatf-Stardard Nine. 


Ihe One and twentieth Dwarf-Tree a Nivette, and 

then a Hu, Standard Vine. 3 
The Two and twentieth Dwarf-Tree a Red Magilalen, 

and then a Half Standard Vine, | 
The Three and twentihh Dwarf Tree an Atmirable, 


and then a H. Standard Vine. 
The Four and twentieth Dwarf-Tree a Forward Pu- 


e Peach, and then a FHalf-Standard Vine, 
The Five and twenticth Dwarf-Tree a Chancelicre: © 
and then a Haif-Standard Vine, a 
The Six and twentieth Dwarf-Tree a Mlinien, and 
then a Half. Standard Vine. 
The Seven arid twentieth Dwarf-Tree the Pavie 
Pomponne, and then a Haif-Standard Vine. FA 
The Eight and twentieth Dwarf-Tree an Abrici: © 
Peach, and then a Half. Standard Vine. x 
The Nine and twentieth Dwar?-Tree 2 White Mag.. 
 galen, and then a Half-Standard J ine, ; 1 
The Thirtieth Dwarf-Tree a Belle garde, and then 33 
T Standard Ving, at F 


+ 


on 


Or 


A I 
a 2 


F 


* 
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PH 


1100. 


and © 


ie 
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Fruit will you adviſe me to Plant in the Weſterly Ex- 


Plant in that Expoſition tome Dmorf Pear-Trecs, grafted 


| Gard, | 8 4 Your Viſt. Aſrefed Mal you muſt 4... + 


* 


7 
1 
pk 

t 


* 
8 * 
g 


2e Ferfed Gardner; 
The One and Thirtieth Lin- Tree 4 Koyal, and 
then a Half Standard Vine. * 
Gent. 2 you adviſe me to Plant more Muſcat» DVD 
Grapes than Chaſſ las? * A 
Gard. That's as you think ft ; but I ſhould rather Accident ! 
chuſe to have more Ch ſſelas than Afyſcats ; this laſt is that ha pen 
too apt to be ſpoil d by the Flies and Birds ; belides they 7? Maar 
hardly ever ripen well unleſs the Scaſon be very good : ““ 
the Chaſſelas, on the contrary, eaſily ripens perfectiy The Caſas] 
well; is a fair and go'1 Grape, and a Credit to a Ta a 
ble. You will do wel o have likewiſe Two Plants of tho' che lafſſ 
® Corinthian, or Currant-Grapes, Which are a Gel:cious bea more 


2 


e 


5 Fruit delicious 


Fruit. 


| Gent. I am of your Opinion as to the Chaſſelas: But 
if you pleaſe let us yo on with the other Aſpects, What 


poſition? 

* Gard. Tho' the Aſpect of the Setting Sun be not ſo Fruit Plamed 
© kindly to Fruits as that of the Riſing, yet tis not ge- 2 
nerally ſo much in Danger of Froſts; the Fruit is in- hackwarder 
deed Eight or Ten Days backward-r, but in that there chan in the 


Lis no Harm at all: Wherefore I would adviſe you to 54, 


7 


on Quirce- Stoch, forme Atricet-Trees, and ſome Halfſ- 
Standard Peaches and Plum. Trees. 


: CH A: PAY. : 


The Number and Kinds of Peaches, Abricots, . 
Pears and Plums to be Planted in the Weſterly 
Aſpect. ' 


have Six and Thirty Dwarf-Pear-Trees, of Trees for 
8 and Plant them at Twelve Foot Diſtance the Wet Af 
from each other, with a Half- Standard between every '*: 
+ Two. Thele Hall. Standards ſhall be Twenty-four 
© Peach-Trees. Six Abricot-Trees of the beſt ſort, and 
Five Plum. Ireen. 


Dwart- 


. 


| | 


3 - 


VE Ne 7. pere i Gard'ner: 


| - Dwarf-Pear-Trees. 
The Ruſſelet of Reims 


— 1 
. 3 The Swiſs Bergamot 9 1 
Free. ix The Autumn Bergamot —ͤ — — 4 

1 Nes, The Bonne of Sdulers — Sʒ-— — enor ES | 

The Bergamot of Creſane — — 2 

The Aarquiſe 1 

The Faſter Bergamot — 

The Virgouleuſe — — — 

The Saint Germain — — — - 2 
The Bes of Chaſſery — oy — 2 
The Winter Bonchretien — — — 6 
The Grey Butter Pear — — 2 
The Colmar i mw 
The Rvſſeline — — — —22 | 
Dwarft-Trees—36 | 
4 . Half- Standard Peach-Trees. | 
Vine Sorts of The. Adnirable — 21 
Peaches for 2 a = 

the Twerty- The Minton — 2 

f 8 % The Nivate — — 4 
tandaras 1 

Ihe Forward Purple Peach — — — 2 
The Red Magdalen —— . 2 | 
The Chanceliere mms — — = 
The White Magdalen * —_ | 2 
The Forward Violet Peach —— — 4 3 
Ihe Bourdine- — . — 3 
« ; o 
Peach-Trees—24 ID q 
Half-Standard Abricot-Trees. 19 
| SIX Halj-Standard Abricot- Trees of the beſt fort — 15 4 
Abricot-Trees- ? 
ES 
| Half-Standard Plum-Trees. "3 
Five Sorts of 
Plum for The * Plum 7 — '. 
be Merian, — 2 


* * 


The Perſecb Gard fer- 


Ihe Saint Catherine 1 . 
The Abricot Plum 11 e N 
5 ſy The Mangeron 2 | 1 ; 


_— 
8 
A 


Plum-Trees—5 
But tho I adviſe you to Plant Peaches in the Appelt Yen Obe 


ol the Setting Sun, I would not have it be taken as a —— the 
general Rule tor all ſorts of Eartlis; ; for in wet, heavy * Af 
and cold Earths Peaches will not thrive as they will!“ 
in ſuch as are gravelly, fat, and friable; or as in frank 
| Soils, and that are more hot than cold; as like wile in 
ſuch as are light and hot. 
; Gent. According to your Opinion concerning Peach- 
Trees, I ſuppoſe it may likewiſe be taken fer granted, 
that Pear-Trecs, Plum-Trees and Abricot-Trees wonld . 
not thrive neither in this Expoſition, and that therefore: 
twould be to no Purpoſe lo Plant them in it. 
Gard. Tis not the ſame thing with Prar- Trees, Pear, Abricot, 


Plum Trees and Abvricot-Trees, as with Peach Trees in — 
cheſe forts of Earth; for the Fruits of thoſe Trees Plarted in 


re more hardy, and. require not to be pamper'd like che #*/erly 
bat of the Peach: and tho they have not fo high 2 
ad rich a Taſte, as thoſe that grow in other Expo- Earhs. 
in; yet there is this Advantage in 'em, that they 
Tame later to Maturity, and are caten when there ate 5 
o others of the ſame fort. | 
— jon Tou give me a good Reaſon for your Opinion: 
2 7 Jt pray go on, and let me know in what Order I wuſt 
Plant the Trees you directed for the Welt Aſpect of 
2 Garden. 
Gard. In Planting your Dwarf-Pear-Trees, and Half- 
Standard Peach-Trees in the Weſterly Expoſi tion, let 
4 4 F following Order be obſerved. 

Let the Firſt Dwarf-Tree be a Raſſelet Pear-Tree, 
nd then a Red Magdalen Peach. Tree, a Half-Stanaard. 
Ihe Second the Bonne of Soalers, and then the Bour- 
— b a Half. HH andard. 
$—6 The Third the Sniſs Bergamot, and then the Aami- 

4 able, a Halſ- Standard. 
8 The Fourth a Winter Bonc hretien , and then the 
linion Peach. Tree, a Half. Standard. 
br The Fifth an Eafter ee, © and then a Niverte- 
, a Haf- Standard. Bit 

3% e 


| 


7 


ö 


i 
whe bes. R * ö 


i 
wW 2. vw aH HH 0M 0 


AL 


- :7he Perfett Gard'ner. 

ne Sixth the Marg: + Pear, and then a Firwavs 
arple Peach, a Haff. Standard. 

T he Seventh the Virgouleuſe, and then the Chanceliere, 
4 Half-Staidard. © | 

The Eighth a St. Germain, add then a White Mars 

dalen, a Half-Standard. | 


Halt-Standard. | 

The Tenth an Za/ter Bergamob, and then the Boarding, 
a Half-St andard, 

The Eleventh a Crefſane Pear-Tree, and then a Nivette 
Peach. Tree, a Half-S: andard. 

The Twelfth a Winter Binchretien, and then a For. 
ward Vi:let Peach Tree, a Half. Standard, 

The Thirteenth 2 Kyſſe/ine, and then a Chanceliere, 2 


Half. t andardN 
The Fourteenth a Cha{ery, and then a Bourdine, x 
Half. Standard. 
5 The Fifteenth a Colmart, and then a Red Magdalen, 
a Half Standard, 
The Sixteenth a Saint Germain, and then a Anion, 
a Half S andard. 


The Seventeenth the Firgouleuſe, and then the Nivette, 
a Half. Standard. it 
The Eighteenth the Winter Bonchretien, and then 2 
Forward Purple Peach, a Half. Standard. 9 
The Ninteenth an Eaſter Bergamot, and then a Cha. 
þ celiere, a Half- Standard. * 
| The Twentieth a Grey Beurrò, or Butter Pear, and 
then a ite Magdalen, a Half- Standard. 
The One and twentieth an Autumn Bergamot, and 
then an Admirable, a Half Standard. | 
The Two and twentieth a Minter Bonchretien, and 
then the Minion Peach. Tree, a Half: Standard. 

7 The Three and twentieth a Grey Bearre, or Butt 
Pear-Tree, and then a Mette, a Half. Standard. | 
Laſt of the The Four and twenteth a Firgouleuſe, and then 1 
3 Forward Violet Peach, a Half. Standard. 

The Five and twentieth an Autumn Bergamot, ard] 


o 
: 
1 


— 


SAL fon 
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5 : then an Avricet-Tree, a Half-Standard. | 
I; | The Six and twentieth a Marquiſe, and then i 
i Diaper Plum-Tree, a Half-Standard. N 
The Seven and twentieth the Bonne of Soulers, ard | 


TiYf 


| | than an Abricot- Tree, a Half Standard. 


. * N 8 
* 4 . 


The Perfecl Gard'ner. — 


yard The Eight and twenticth a Winter Bonchretien, and 
then a Saint Catherine Plum-Tee, a Half Standard. 

ure, The Nine and twentieth an Autumn Bergamot, and 
then an Abricot-Tree, a Half Standard, 

Lage The Thirtieth a Virgouleuſe, and then an Imperiale 
Plum-Tree, a Haif-Standard, 

le, a The One and thirtieth a Winter Bonchretien, and then 


an Abricot-Tree, a Half-Stanaard. 

dine, ® The Two and thirtieth a Ceſane, and then an 
© dbricet Plum. Tree, a Half-Standard, 

vette The Three and thirtieth an Eaſter Bergamot, and 
then an Abricot-Tree, a Half-Standard. 

For- Ihe Four and thirtieth a Næſſeline, and then a Mau- 
geron Plum Tree, a Hall-Standard. 

re, 2 The Five and thirtieth a Chaſſery, and then an Abri- 
cot. Tree, a Half-Standard, 

ne, 1 The Six and thirtieth, an Autumn Bergamot. 
Cent. I have been told that Wall- Pear-Trees are ſub- 

lalen, jk 7 Tygers, that cauſe a Diſeaſe among the Trees ; 

/ that the Fruit comes to nothing: and that the Trees muſt 

10100, ¶ be pull d up and other Fruits Planted in their Room, 
Card. What you ſay is true: but this is not a uni- 

erſal III; there are many Places where the Gardens 

Nee not inteſted with that pernicious Inſect; for Ex- 

ple, in the Neighbourhood of your Garden, twas 

ever heard that the Trees were peſter d with Deere: 

berefore you need not be afraid ro Plant Wall-Pear- 

W rees there againſt the Trelliſſes. 

Gent. JI have then nothing to do but to follow the Di- 

axrections you have given me. Let us now proceed to the 


„and North AſpeRt. 


1 


„ and l * * 
B utter HAP. XV. 


hen Of the Kinds of Fruits, and of the Number of the 
* Dwarf and Half- Standard Trees for the North- 
, ae Aſpected Wall, | 


hen 1 ä Card. 1 Have already ſhewn you that the North A, 


ſpect is of all others the leaſt favourable for 
2M Fruits: yet there are ſome of a certain Qua- 

Tüte iy that. may proſper in it, as Pears, Plums, 8 

NI A * 

A 


= 
„ 


. 


\ 


Togers by 
ſome call'd 
Tyger-Babbs, 
a Peſtilent In- 
(et infeſting 
Pear-Trees, * 


4 "A Pay - _ : 
. II Bdore— >... 


* * 
"= 
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The Summer M lan, or Summer Beroamot — 
The Fuſſelet of Reims — — 
The Grey Beurre, or Butter-Pear — 
The Green Sugar-Pear — 
The Autumn Bergamot — — 
The Virgoule:: e — — — — 
The Saint Germain — 2 1 
The Marqui ſe — C — — 
The Golden Al. ſſire John — —— 
N Dwarf-Trees — 31“ 
; Half-Standard Pear-Trees. 
The Creſane — BVV 
The Dauphine — — . 
The Jalouſie — — — — ]  ] 
The Ambrette — — — 1 
The Dry Martin _ — —2 
The Colmar 5 „ 
The Chaſſery — — —2 
The Virgouleuſeß(m — ? 


— 


The Perfect Gard'ner. 


and Perinice-Grapes : but I adviſe you to Plant this 


Wall with only two ſorts of Fruits; that is, with 
Pears and with Plams : I allow they will not have all 
the Perfections they would arrive to, if they were 
Planted to the Riſing or to the Setting Sun, but they 


will ripen however, and deſerve ſome Degree of Praiſe, 


For this Reaſon 1 adviſe you to Plant this Wall with 


Dwarf-Pear-Trees, and with Half. Standard Pear-Trees, 


and Plum. Trees; that is to (ay : 


Dwarf-Pear-Trees _ 11 
Halſ-Standard Pear-Trees ——— — 15 


Half- Standard Plum-Jree— — 1 5 


——32ẽl.ᷓ . — 


Trees — 61 


Dwarf, pear- Trees. 


D Þ KU eee 


Halt- Standard Pear-Trees — 15 | 
1 | 7 3 


2 7 n | 
"7 "Ew 5 2 | : * 5 — ; 
Te Perfet Gardner, — 
Half-Standard Plum-Trees. < 


this 
1th The Aon ſi eur Plum ; R — 7 
all 8 f he Mirabelle — ITES 8 2 Trees 


kids The Violet Perdrigon — — 2 
hey Wl The White Perdrivn — — —— 2 
' The Imperiale O—— — — — 
6e, The Oneen Claudia — —hö — — 2 
he Rijale ——— —ͥͤ —2 
31 F- Half. Standard Plum-Trees — 15 
TY 
is Gent. Continue, if Hen pleaſe, as you have ame in 
— © the other Aſpects, to tell me the Order, in which you 


. 61 vod have each ſort of them Planted, 


FT Order 20 be obſerv'd in Planting Dwarf and Halt 
| | Standard Pear-Trecs % Plum-Trees againſt 
the North-Aſpected Wall. 


Gard. Plant your Dwarf Trees in the Places mark'd The Don 
wi cut for them at Nine Foot Diſtance from Trees muſt be 
Zone another, and let there be a Half Standard berween oF road. 
every T wo. 

Let the Firſt Dwarf Tree be a Summer. Milan, or a 
WF Sammer-bergamot, and next to that Plant a Cre/ane, a 
E Half-Standard, 
Ry ; The Second an Autumn Bergamot, and then a Men- 
. eur Plum Tree, for the Hal, Standard. 1 

The Third a Green Sugar Pear, and then a Davphith | 

or Franchipane for the Half Standard. 
The Fourth a Virgoulenſe, and then a Mirabelle for 
the Half: Standard. 


The Fifth a ** of Reims, and next a Zalonſs for 
the Half. Standar 


As 
1 


The Sixth a St, Germain, and then an Inperiale for 
the HIV- Standard. 


2 
2 
| 
2 ; 
— 4. 5 The Seventh a Gre) Batter-Pear, and then an Am- 
2 
2 
2 


& | brette for the Half-Standard. 
The Eighth a Virgauleuſe, and then a White Perdrigon 
for the Half Standard. 
Ihe Ninth a Aeſſire. Jon, and then a Dry Martin 
for the Half. Standard, 
'F F? The 


+704 
of I 


ect Gardner. 
- 1enth an Autumn Bergamot, and then a Violet 
Yeradrigon for the Ra/f-Srandard. | | | 
The Eleventh a Summer Bergamot, and then a C. 
mart for the Half Standard, | 
The Twelfth an Autumn Bergamot, and then a Queen 
Claudia for the Half- Standard. 
The Thirteenth a Green Sugar. Pear, and then 2 
Chaſſery tor the Half & an dard. ; 
The Fourteenth a Raſſe/ct of Reims, and then 2 
Plam- Royal for the Hilf-Standard. 
The Fifteenth a Saint Germain, and then a Virgoulenſe 
for the Ha/f-Standard. 
The Sixteenth a Gre) Butter.-Pear, and then a A. 
ſieur Plum for the Half- Handard. : 
The Seventeeth an Autumn Bergamot, and then 2 
Creſane for the Half Standard. | 
The Eighteenth a Marquiſe, and then a Z21irabel: 
for the Half. Standard. | 
The Nineteenth a Grey Heurrè or Butter: Pear, and] 
then a Daupbine or Franchipare for the Half Standard-. 
The Twentieth a Greez Sugar-Pear, and then an 
Inperiale for the Half. Standard. 
The One and twentieth a Virgouleuſe, and then an 
Ambrette tor the Half-Si andard. 1 
The Two and twentieth a Ae ſſire- John, and then aF 
White Perdrigon tor the Half-S:andard. 5 
The Three and twentieth a Grey Butter- Pear, and 
then a Dry Martin for the Halſ. Standard. ; 
The Four and twentieth an Autumn Bergamot, and 
then a Qucen Claudia tor the Halj-Stanaard. | 
The Five and twentieth a Summer Bergamot, and . 
then a Colmart for the Half. Standard, | 7 


= 
OY" 4 
5 PF 


The Six and twentieth a Grey Batter- Pear, and then, 
a White Perdrigon for the Half Standard, * 
The Seven and twentieth a __ ot Reims, and then 
a Chaſſery for the Half. Standard. | 9 
The Eight and twentieth an Autumn Bergamot, ani“ 
then a Plum-Royal for the Half. Standard. >= = 
The Nine and twentieth a Grey Butter-Pear, and 
then a Pirgouleuſe for the Half. Standard. Fo 
The Thirtieth a Marquiſe, and then a Plum-k114 bt 
for the Half-Standard. | 2, 
The One and thirtieth a Virgeuleuſe. 
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* The Perſeft Gardhef.. 


"let Gent. 2 ne know, if you pleaſe, the Total* of 
8 Trees 7 muſt have for my New Garden. 
04. 


otal of all the Fruit-Trees, as we Kernel as 
þ Stone, requiſite for a Garden of Four Acres. 


ca. HE Dwarf Pear-Trees for the 
en 2 Two Walls of the Weſ# and > 397 
k North Aſpefts amount to 
lenſe rhe Half- Sd ird Pear-Trees for the Worb 
1. t Aspect amount to 


) 
"mee 


Na 


— or — 


he Dow f Apple-Trees on Paradiſe-Stocks ) 120 . 
en 2 amount to Wh — 3 
he Dwarf Peach- 1 for the Eafterly A 5 
abel: pet amount to ——— ——— - 
EXT he Half-Standard Peach-Trees for the Eaſt” 3 
and i and Weſt Aſpects amount to — —— 7 1 
47. he Dwarf Peach-T rees an comms the South 4 es : 
n ns amount to — 37 
[he alf. Standard Pl. 8 1851 all the 1 
1 9 Walls amount to NDS Z 
en i he Standard "HH, e WE in the open A Als — 63 
agamount to — 
, and WT he Cherry-Trees of both the Sorts amoun amount 10 
3 to — — — 
„ and he Forward and Later 55 garreux, or — - 
XX Cherry-Trees amount to —— 
and rhe Hagb-Standard Avricot-Trees in the o— 
* pen Air amount to . 12, 


my W 


] then 2 Two Walls of the Eaſt and Weſt Aſpe&s 
| 4 amount to 1 
One Almond-Tree — — 1 


Total of the Trees 990 


rhe Half-Standard Abricot-Trees for oy: 
I2 


and! 


The Total amounts to Nine Hundred and Ninety + 
Aha Trees, which is but a Reaſonable Number to ſupply you 
with the Fruits in Seaſon throughout th: Year. d 
Fou will do well to have a Muller). Tree in a Core. 5 

ner of your Yard: the Fruit is pleaſant enough, 3 Fe < 

8 > 0 4 - 


tions requi- 
fire ina good 


Tree. 


C. do 


a3 yer fect Gard ner”: : ae 
i adviſe you too to have ſeveral Boxes vi Fig-Tree: : 
che Fruit is very delicious. 
Gent, The next Thing is Queſtion in to Buy Trees: 
J have no Skill in em; pray teach me therefore how 
to know em, that I may not be cheated. 


— — 


CHAP. XVI. 


Inftruftions bow to Chuſe Good Trees, and of Rx 
Good Kinds: and now 10 know what ſort of Ear; i 
"agrees beſt with Pear-Trees grafted on Pear- 
ſtocks, or on Quince. 


. 


Trees, you mult take care they be well- 
| qualify d; that is, that they be of Gocd 
Kinds, that the Bark be ſmooth and ſhining, and that 
they have good Roots: when theſe Qualities meet, 
you may be fatisfy'd the Trees are ſtanch and well. 
condition'd ; and that you may not be miſtaken in the 
Kinds, you muſt Buy them of Perſons who are in Re- 
pute of being exact and faithful in giving the feveral 
Fruits they are ask'd for. Z 
Gent. According to the Advice you give me how to 
chuſe good Trees, and not be deceivd in the Kinds, i 


The Condi- Gard, | HAT You may not be deceiv'd in your 


Jon muſt tell me to whom I muſt apply my ſelf : 1 


know indeed there are men, wh» make Profeſſion of Sel- Þ 
ling of Trees in ſeveral Places; but cannot tell whether 
they keep a diſtiatt Order in their Nurſeries, or whe- 
ther they are exact in giving the Kinds they are ache 
fer: and twould be a great Inconvenience as weil a: 
Trouble to a Man to find he has one Kind of Fruit 
where he expected another. . 
Gard. I cannot but Wonder at ſome Gard ners who 
are fo careleſs of their Reputation: for I am perſuaded MM 
that if they gave themſelves che leaſt Trouble, or Wi 
took the leaſt Care to keep a dittinct Order of the 
ſeveral Kinds of good Fruits they have in their Nur- WW 
ſeries, and would be faithful in giving the Sorts they | 
are ask'd for, they would paſs for honeſt men: But, MW; 
ſays one of em, If I give One Pear-7Tree for another, if 


* 


as 


— 


* ” . 8 2 _ * 1 N 
do not change the Nature of the Fruit; tis ſtill A 
Pear- Tree, and how can that be call d Cheating? 


s: Says another, It I give one Kind of Fruit for ano- 

W ther, I do it not wiltully; I am oblig'd to fetch 

Graffs to Graft my Nurſery from my Friends, who 

are Gard ners as well as my ſelf: and they aſſure me 

25 the Graffs they give me are of the very Kinds J ask 

for; if it happen otherwiſe, tis not my Fault. I 

have heard them argue in this manner: But this is 

no Satisfaction to a Gentleman, who finds himſelt 

of 1&5 Cheated. FO 

..7, WS Gent. To avoid this, Iremmber you told me I ſhcnld 

ar. % 1 Trees of Perſons of known Reputation and of 

: = exat Fidelity in giving the ſeveral Kinds, I wiſh you 

== wonld recommend me to any ſuch. I had rather pay an 

=== 0ver-rate for them, than be dereiv'd. * 

our Card. You att the Part of a Prudent Man: this 

ell. is the way to have a good Plantation, without danger 

ood of lofing Three or Four Years, which would happen 

that it you gather d not the Fruit you expected. To a- 

ieet, void this troubleſome Inconvenience, I may aſſure 

vell- vou for certain, that I know not any Men who have 

| the better Trees, as well for their Qualities as Kinds, 

Re- than the Carthuſians at Paris. They obſerve an ad- 

veral MW mirable Method in their Nurſeries ; the ſeveral Kinds 

are perfectly well diſtinguiſh'd from one another, as 

w to as well the Kernel, as Stone-Fraits : they are ſo ex- 
inas, Mact and careful, that tis impoſſible for them to mi- 

F: I ſtake in the Kinds of Fruits they ate ask d for, 

* Sel- even in the moſt excellent. This is the Reaſon they 


ether have fo conſiderable a Vent: They ſend ſome into 
Foreign Parts, even into Poland: and all men they 
ak deal with are fully content with them; but more 
„ %particularly when they ſee the Fruit upon the Trees: 
Fruit for then they never repent their having Paid them 

EFifteen French Sous, or Thirteen Pence Half. peny 
s who Sterling each Tree, which is the ſetled Price: but 
ſuaded very often Write Letters of Thanks to the Lay-Bro- 
le, or ther who has the Dice ion of their Garden. I can 


of the aſſure this for a Truth, of which I have a perfect 
Nut- Knowledge. | 


s they Gent. I give you a Thouſand Thanks for having di- 
But 
ther, 

do 


Wrecked me to em; yet ſome Gard'ners affirm, that the 
ECarthufans at Paris are not more exact and Javbind 
* In | than 


—_— 


ect Garda ner. 


,ney which 1 could never believe; and what you 
mme has conſirm d my Opinion of their Honeſty. 
Gard. I know there are ſome who pretend they 

Chrat no leſs than others, in Buying their Trees at 
Four Sous or Five Sous a. piece, and Selling them 2. 
gain at Fifteen, But to ſhew you that this is down- 
right Slander, they have always Seven or Eight Thou- 
ſand Trees in their Nurſeries, which Number they keep 
up from Yezr to Year. : 

Gent. Twonld be doing them. an Injuſtice to have 
ſuch a Thought. All Honeſt Men have too great 4 
Value for em, to believe em capable of ſuch Beating 
Truth is ſtronger than Lyes, and I will tell every 
2 it does not become an Honeſt Man to talk at that 

ate, 

Gard, All Men of Honour are of your Opinion, 
but let me tell you the Baſeneſs of ſome Gard ner,, 
who have given Occaſion to this ſlanderous Re- 
port: tis worth your Hearing: the Matter of Fatt 
was this. | 2 
8 A Gentleman ſent his Gard*ner to the Carthn/i1r; 
: for Three or Four Dozen of Trees: This Gard ner, 
> whom his Maſter took to be a faithful Servant, in- 

ſtead of going thither, went to the Faubourg St. faquer, al 

and bought ſome of a Merchant of Orleans, after the 

Rate of Four or Five Sous a Tree. He was cunning | 

enough to come back by the Street 4 Eafer, where 

the Cart huſiaus live, but by Misfortune he was met 
in that Street by one of his Maſter's Friends, who 
ask'd him where he had been to buy thoſe Trees: 

He anſer'd very confidently, he had bought them at 

the Cart huſi ans: This Friend of his Maſter, who went 

to ſee the Lay-Brether that ſells them, ask d him about 
it; but was much ſurpriz d to hear his Friend's Servant 
had not bought them of him, for the Lay-Brother a. 
7 ſur'd him he had not Sold em him. By this means the 
i Ga-aners Maſter came to the Knowledge of his In- 
fidelity. But this is not the, only Inſtance : I will 7 

tell you another of the ſame Nature. _ 

A Lady who wanted ſome Peach- Trees, having no 
Acquaintance at the Carthuſians, defir'd a Gentlemans 
Gardner to go thicher and buy her a Dozen, giving = 
him Nine Livres, or the Value of Thirteen Shil- 
4. lings and Six Pence Sterling Money, to pay for 12 5 
* is 


This. treacherous Meſſenger, inſtead of going ths 
went and bought ſome at Ytry, ut Eight Pence a> 


1 Lo. Brother at the Carthufians had choſen them out 
5 for her himſelf; But his Falſhood was ſoon diſco- 
þ ver d; for it happen'd Four or Five Days after, that 
n- this Lady's Brother was deſir d by one of his Friends 
0 in the Country to buy him Two Dozen of Peach- 
oP Trees of the Carthxſians. This Honeſt Gentleman 
| went thither, and defird the Lay- Brother to pick 
„them out for him, telling him, that his Siſter had 
5 = bought ſome of him, not above Four or Five Days 
S. ago, and that it was ſuch a Gentleman's Gard ner 
12 == who came to buy them. The LZay-Brother aſſurd 


bim he had fold no Trees to that Gard ner, at which 
the Lady's Brother was much ſurpriz d. Now what 


> : 5 renders this Action yet more blameable was, that 
Ne. this very Gard ner was oblig'd to the Carthuſan Lay- 
a Brother for helping him into the Place he was in. 


The Lay-Brother therefore having Notice of this 
Treachery, ſent for him, and reprimanded him as he 
deſervd: he obligd him to go tell his Lady, that 
he had not bought the Peaches at the Carths/rans, 
but got them at try, and that they coſt but Eight 
Pence a-piece : and laſtly order'd him to return her 


and went and bought the other half of Gard ners, 
" 7 who fold them to him for Four Has az: piece. 
However he affirm'd to his Maſter, he had bought 
them all of the Carth»ſians. All theſe Falſhoods 
have given occaſion to ſay, that the Carthafians 
cheat as well as others, and then chiefly, when the 
Wb — of the Gard ners concern d is nar diſ- 
„cover 


Low the reſt of the Money, which he accordingly did: 
OY = for the Lady ſent to tell the Zay-Brorhey, that ſhe 
met was content with the Satisfaction that Gentleman's 
ho Card ner had made her, that he had reſtor d her the 
ez: Remainder of her Money, and had own'd he bought 
n at the Peach Trees at Vitry- | 
vent I muſt tell you of the Unfaithfulneſs of another 
bout Gard ner, who was order'd by his Maſter to buy a 
ae i = conſiderable Number of Trees of the Cartha/ians : he 

— | 

; 


„ took of them only halt the Quantity he was order'd; 
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E 2 Gent: 


piece, and bringing them to the Lady, aſſur d her the 


\ 


| 7 Sc. U ad 


ut · I will mahe my Advantage of your good Ad- 
ces, and not fail to go buy the Trees I want my 
elf. | 
00 Yon will do very well ; I advife my Friends 
to do ſo, and when they take my Counſel in it, they 
do not repent of the Trouble. \ 

Gent. Have you no further Inſtructions to give me 
soncerning the Trees I ſhall want for my Garden. 

Gard. I have yet One Advice to give you, which 
I take to be of Moment : tis this; not to buy Trees 
before you know the Quality of the Earth where 
you intend to Plant them, that you may judge whe- 
ther it requires Pear-Trees to be grafted on Quince- 
Stocks or on Pear-Stocks ; for there are ſome Soils 
where Pear. Trees on Quince-Stocks will come to no- 
thing, but only Ilanguiſh and die away; and yet 
Pear-Trees grafted on Pear- Stocks will in that very 
Ground .thrive to Admiration, There are other Eartbls 
where a Pear-Tree grafted on a Quince-Stock does 
very well, and where thoſe on Pear-Srocks only ſhoot © 
out in Branches, and bears Fruit very rarely : Your 
Piece of Ground is of this Nature, 

Tis the fame Thing with a Peach-Tree grafted 
on an Aimona-Stock, or upon a Plum. For Exam- 
ple; In light and hot Earths, ſuch as Yours ; as | 
likewiſe in free Earth, that are rather hot than cold. 
The Almona-Stock does perfectly well, and a Peach: 
Tree on a Plum Stock would come to nothing. The 
Reaſon is, becauſe in light Earths, the Plum-Tre: 
has not a ſufficient Quantity of Sap to nouriſh the 
Graft of a Peach. Tree, which naturally ſhoots out 
in many Branches: but in heavy and wet Earths a | 
Peach grafted on a Plum does Wonders; but if grat- | 
ted on an Almond, will notting but languiſh, and 
ſoon die away. | 

Gent. Nom you have given me theſe Precautions, pra) 
tell me what 1 ought to 4 in the following Caſe : Suppeſe 
ſome Trees were ſent me in a Caſe from Foreign Parts, 
that they had been long upon the Road; and that when 
receiud ibem, the Earth were not in a Condition to | 

Plant rbem in, becauſe of a Froſt : What muſt I do 10 
Preſerre them till the Thaw ? | BY 
Gard. There are Two Precautions to be taken; Firſt, 
hen you have receiv d your Trees, which (I will ſup- BY 
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The Perfect Gird'ner. * 


poſe) have been ſent you in a Cafe with Moſs aböw | 
the Roots, {'\which ought always to be obſerv'd on 


- 
” 
. 
- 
* 
* 


ds ſuch Occaſions] lay the Trees, Caſe and all as they 
: came. into a Cellar, till the Earth be in a condition 
to Plant them. Secondly, when the Earth is intirely 

me Thaw'd, take the. Trees out of the Caſe, and trim 
the Roots of them in the manner I will tell you anon: 

ich then lay the Roots to ſoak in Water One Day, and 
ees Plant them after the Method I will teach you preſently, 
ere l can aſſure you not One of them will fail, even tho' 
he- 4 the Trees had been out of the Ground Three or Four 


ce WE Months. 


oils I remember that abuve Twenty Yeears ago, I had 
no- a Preſent ſent me from Cenoua of Twelve Spaniſh Je, 
yet amin, each as big as my Finger; when I received em 
ery they were ſo extreamly dry, that they were fitter to 


[tis burn than to Plant. It came into my Head to ſoak them 
loes 2 in Water for Seven or Eight Days; I did fo, and then 
ot Planted them in Pots. I aſſure you, that to the beſt 
our of my Memory, only Two of them fail d, the other 
ren ſprouted out as well as if they neter had been 


fred dry. 
am- 7 believe twould fare no otherwiſe with Oranges 
; as Pee,; but having never made Tryal, I cannot be pott- 
-01d, tive in it. "tee, 
ach Gent. Theſe Two Osſervations are very particular, 
The ara jon have oblig'd me very much in teaching me the 
Tree Practice of them. Let me know in the next place our 
the Opinion concerning the Manner of preparing Trees for 
out F. and the time of doing it. 
hs 2 | 
prat- 8 = 1 e 96 W 
a By CHAP. XVII. 

AY . 5 | 
' N 1 e Time and Manner of Planting Dwarf. Trees. 
arts, 


when ¶ Para. HERE are Two Seaſons to Plant in; 

a Autumn and the beginning of arch. 

7 In light and hot Earths, ſuch ay 
= hat are neither Cold nor Wet, the beſt time to Plant 
Firſt,” about the Twentieth of October, and during all No- 
| fup- gember: this is the time when the Leaves begin to 
row yellow; and the ney having yet ſome — 
| 23 13 
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fo well? | 


be Perfect Gardner, 

cleat, which imparts it ſelf to the Roots, makes 

chem produce new Strings and Fibres, which enable 

Trees newly Planted to ſhoot out vigoroufly in the 

spring · But if the Spring happen to be very dry, take 

care to throw Water from time to time upon the Litter 
at the Foot of the Trees. 

Gent. Bat if my Ground were not got ready, and 
could not he, till\'he Month of March; maſt I defer 
as „ ill the following Seaſon, October or Novem- 

er? | 

Gard, No: Omit not to Plant in March, I mean; in 
light Earths; I have had Experience of it, 1 FR 
Trees have thriven very well: Indeed they ſhot not 
out ſuch vigorous Branches as Trees Planted in Autumn, 
however they did very well; and of Ninety Trees 
that I Planted the Fourth of April, not one ſingle 
Tree fail'd. | 8 

Gent. But what Precautions did you take to ſucceed | 


Gard. I had them pluck'd up about Fifreen Days 
before they were Planted, to retard the Mounting of 
the Sap; and made them be laid in Earth till the I 
Ground was Trenchd. | 4 
Sent. Tewu aid well. But continue, if you pleaſe, u 
Ziſtruct me concerning the Spring-Seaſon ? 1 
Curd. The true time of Planting in wet, heavy, and 
cold Soils, as I have told you already, is he beginning 


A " 
« « 


of March and of April. The reaſon is, becauſe the 


= 


Earth being grown a little dry, and beginning to be 
arm, the Roots of the Trees are in no danger «| 
Dying. You muſt never Plant in Autumn in thek 
Sorts of Earths; for the Roots would be quite ſpoild 
by tle freſhneſs and humidity of the Soil. * 
Sent. After having ſhewn me the Conſequences | 
Plantine Trees in wet Earths at other times than in tl. 
Spring; and in ary at other than in the Autumn: Icom: 
uew to -a5k gon the beſt Met bod of Planting Dwart- , 
Trees? 1 
Gard. To Plant Dwarſ-Tices to Advantage, thett 
are, according to my Experience, Seven Oblervatiors|? 
to be practis d. ; 
The Firſt is, never to Plant but in a fair dry Wer 
ther, that the Earth may be the eaſier to work; to} 
cur off the Stem of the Tree Seven or Eight inc 5 
| | _ - © avon 


— 
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The Perfect Gardner. 


aFove the Graff: to take from the Roots about haft 
their length, and to do the like by their hairy Fila- 
ments or Fibres, 

2dly. The Tree being thus prepar'd, lay a Line along 
the Middle of the Border where you intend to Plant, 
that the Trees may be Planted in a ſtrait Line, at the 


and WE Diſtance I have already told you; that is to ſay, at 
eſer I Twelve Foot from One another, and an Apple Tree on 
em. 2 Paradiſe. Stoch between every Two. I ſuppoſe your 


Earth to have been Trench'd Three Foot deep, and 
in therefore tis not neceſſary to make a great Hole: 
17 3 1 of Four Spits deep is ſufficient to Plant a Dwarſ- 
. 
aüdly. The Cut = of the Tree muſt be turn'd to- 
== wards the North in Planting it. 
pole | = 4thly. The Trees cught not to be put very deep 
into the Ground: for ſuppoſing the Earth to have 
been newly trench'd, I conclude it will fink down; 
and thus the Trees will be about a Foot in Earth: 
which is the general Rule for the Depth the Tree ought 
to be Planted, 
5thly. The Roots muſt be well ſpread abroad on 
all ſides, and Earth laid over them with the Hand, 
that all the Cavaties may be well fll'd up; and when 
you have thus with your Hand cover'd all the Roots 
with Earth, make uſe of a Spade to finiſh filling up 
the Hole. 
== cthly. The Graff muſt always. be Two or Three 
Inches above Ground; for it it were under-Ground, it 
would endanger ſpoiling the Tree, by making it ſhoot 
from the Stock. 
= 7thly. When the Trees are thus Planted, lay Two 
or Three Scuttle-fulls of Horſc-litter, with the Dung 
mix d in it upon the Earth, in the ſhape of a Square 
about the Foot of the Tree; this is done tor Two Rea- 
ſons: Firſt, becauſe the Dung preſerves the freſhneſs 
of the Roots, by skreening them from the great Heats 
ot the Summer: and ſecondly, when the Rains fall, 
then they Water this Litter and cauſe the Salrs of the Dung 
o_ which is mix d in it to melt and diſtil down on the 
Roots, which Salts ftrengthen the Trees, and give them 
their Vegetative Faculty. 


Is * 5 \ Take care not to Dig the Ground about the Trees the 
rnches Fear they are Planted : for by fo doing you will hinder 
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e Perfet Gard ner. 
de Roots from binding themſelves ſtrongly to the 
Zarth, endanger cutting them with the Spade, and give 
them too much Air, which would throw them into 
2 languiſhing Diſtemper. | 
Gent. Yon told me in your firſt Obſervation that J 
muſt cut the Stem of the Tree before I Plant it: Tet 1 
know a Gentleman's Gard'ner who never cuts the Stem 
of the Trees he Plants in Autumn till March following; 
to Preſerve them, ſays he, from the Froſts, What's your 
Opinion of it f a 5 
Card I do not approve of delaying till March to 
cut the Stem of a Tree Planted in Autumn: and this 
tor Two Reaſons; firlt, becauſe the Sap of the Tree 
beginning to be in Motion in the Month of March, 
tis certain, that to cut the Stem then, would retard 
its Shooting that Sprigg. The ſecond is, becauſe the 
Tree having been Plantcd in Autumn, the Roots are 
fix i by AZarch, and have bound themſelves with the 
Earth; fo that it is almoſt impoſſible but the cutting 
of the Stem ſhould ſhake and looſen the Roots : from | 
whence it would otren happen, that tho the Tree was 
good and well-qualiſy'd when 'twas Planted, it would 
produce in the Spring only weak and languiſhing 
Branches. Therefore to avoid this Inconvenience, I ad- 
viſe you to put in practice my firſt Obſervation, which 
is certainly ſafeſt. | 
And to protect the Tree againft the Minter-Froſts, 
*ewill be ſufficient to ſpread over the Wound you gave 
the Stem of the Tree in Planting it, with a Plaiſter 
or Salve made on purpoſe, or with ſoft Wax. 
The Salve I ſpeak of is a Compoſition of a Pound 
of Roſin, of Four Ounces of yellow Wax, of four 
4 Ounces of black Pitch, and of an Ounce and a half 
| of Mutton-Sewet, all melted together, and when you 5 
1 have cccaſion to uſe it, heat it a little, and with a Bruſh f 
"il ſpread it oyer the Cut of the Tree. . 
Gent. Theſe Two Remarks, net to dig about Trees the 
| Tear they are Planted, and not to wait till March to cnt the 
nn Stem, are well wirth my Notice; I aw fully convinca Wn 
of the Importance of them: But I want yet to know One 
thing. In your . Seventh Direction you bid me lay Litter (A 
at the Foot of the Tree: Suppoſe I have not the Conve- 
venience of getting it: what muſt I ao then? 


1. | | Gard, 


* 


a a * 


, 
= 
= 1 5 
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- The Perfet Garu net 

Gard: Lay ſome Fern inſtead of it: or, wl a, 

PVoung Plants want Water, make a hollow round thu 
Foot of each Tree, and Water them during the great 
WDroughts, which happen generally in the Months af 
April, May and June. You mult not fail to do this; 
Wnor to keep the Hollow cover d: otherwiſe, when the 
Water is ſoak'd in, the exceſſive Heat would cleave the 
round; and the Sun darting in at the Rifts or Clefts 
= dry up the Roots, and the Trees would turn 


* 72 
4 
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yellow and languiſh. 

= Gent. 1 ſaw the Effect of what you ſay, ſome days 
Wa, in a Gentleman, Garden, where the exceſſive Heat 
22 chopt the Ground about the Trees, that were all ia 
2 drooping Condition, After what yon. tell me, I no longer 
2 L. of the Cauſe of their Diſtemper. The Method 
do preſcribe will be very uſeful to all Lovers of Gard 
Ming, to prevent the like Inconvettiences, It comes into 
I ind to ack yon one thing. Suppiſe I had obſerv/d 


le Seven Rules you have given me, in Planting a Dwatt- 


Tree, that had all the Conditions requiſite to make it 
Thrive; and it happen d nevertheleſs after all, that this 
re ſhould not ſhoot out One ſingle Sprig : what could 
e the Carſe of it? 
== Gard, After having put in Practice the Seven pre- 
Exceeding Rules, and Planted this Tree in as good a Soil 
Bs yours; the Cauſe of its Death can proceed from 
Pothing but a Worm engender'd in the Roots or in 
he Stem, that hinders the Sap from riſing. Experience 
has taught me that ſuch a Tree may be ſavd, if the 
place where the Worm lIurks can be diſcover d. Take 
notice therefore that when a Tree declines from day 
to day, tis a ſign there are ſome Worms about the 
Kcots, or between the Wood and the Bark. I have 
ſeen ſome near as big as my little Finger, and that 
would have kill d the Tree, if I had not taken them 
away; which I had no ſooner done but the Tree re- 
cover d its former Vigour, as it it had never been af- 
flicted with em. 
Gent. 7 ſee tis abſolutely neceſſary to deſtroy t hej: 
miſchie vous Inſects to ſave a Tree, But pray go on, and 
teach me the Method of Planting Wall-Trees, of which - 
ho have net get ſpoken, 


CHAP. 


- 4 * 2 < E Cer > ; * 
- 


even from the lower part of ir. 

3. Dwarf-Trees ought to be Planted at Twelve Foa 
Diſtance from one another, and Half. Standards be. 
tween evety Two. Take care to ſpread abroad the 


& i606 4 6+ jobs Said ner. X 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The Manner of Plantizg Wall-Trees againſt 11; 
Eſpalier or Trelliſs. 


Gard. 
tage, Five Things muſt be obſerv'd. 


O Plant Wall Trees to the beſt Adyan. | 
1. Cut the Stem or Body of the Tre: 


Seven or Eight Inches above the Graff, and Trim th: . 


Roots and Fibres by taking off half their Length, un 


the Manner I preſcrib'd tor Dwarf-Trees. 


2. Plant the Tres about half a Foot from the Wall, N 
that it may have a good Bbttom or Soil for the Roon 


to grow in, which is always beſt towards the Alley; 
the reſt of the Tree need not be above Three Inches 


3 


from the Wall at moſt, that it may be well Nail d uy, 7 


Roots, and cover em with Earth, with your Hand, 
that no Hollow Places may remain about them; « 
I gave Directions, when I ſpoke of Dwarf Pear. 


Trees. 


was cut off, muſt be always turn'd towards the Wal, 
and the beſt and principal Roots towards the A. 


ley; that the Tree may have the more Nouriſt-F 


ment- 


F. When the Trees are Planted lay Litter at th 
Foot of em; or rather, if you Plant the whole Wal! 
from one End to the other, ſpread the whole Bordet! 
with Liter Four Inches thick, or thereabouts : and nþ 
great Droughts let the Trees be Water'd, as I directed? 


tor Dwarf-Trees. 


Gent. Tour Five Rules are very Inſtruflive, Teal 


me now how to Plant the High Standard-Trees, that 4. 
to be in the open Air? 


4. That Part of the Tree from whence the Toy 


a 


* — Dt 1 
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CHAIN 


ned. 


The Perfect Gardner. 


; HAF. MX. | 
F Five Things to be ,obſervd in the Planting of 


High Standards in the open Air. 


and the ſize of them Five or Six Inches 
Bo in girt. You muſt never Plant very 
gender Trees in light Earths: They grow too (lowly, and 
are a great while before they bear Fruit. It Coſts indeed 
ſomething more to have them Large; but that Expence 


dvan. BG ard. T Trees ought to have ſtrait Bodies, 


1 i ſoon made good, becauſe they bear Fruit the ſooner. 

c _ $ 2. In light Earths the Trees ought to be at Three Fa- 
5 homs diſtance from one another, nay, even at Four, if 
18 **Fou Plant a Dwarf-Tree between every Two Standards. 


1 know there are fome Planted at Three Fathoms, and 
qa Dwarf Tree between, but they are not ſo well; and 


* therefore I would adviſe you to allow them a diſtance 
1 the of Four Fathome. 

* 3. In preparing the Tree, leave Three or Four Branches 
n; of Ten or Twelve Inches long on the Top of it. By 


doing this, the Head of your Tree will be round, the 


Pear very firſt Year. This I have learnt by Experience. 

To . 4. To refreſh the Roots and make them quick and 

w ij © lively, crop off only the Ends of em; but cut the Fibres 
0 For hairy Filaments in the middle: when you Plant the 

* Tree, ſpread abroad the Roots, and cover them with 


Earth, with your Hand; that no empty Space may re- 


= would hinder the Tree from Budding and Shooting out 
onde! its Branches with Vigour. . 
cn aun! . . In an Earth that was Trench'd the Autums before, 
3 che Holes to Plant the Trees in need be but Three Foot 


Square; but if the Earth were not then Trench d, the 
740 Holes muſt be Six Foot Square, and Three Foot deep. 
' 


= 
I know that ſome Gard ners obſtinately perſiſt in making 


4! FF them but Four Foot Square, and Two Foot Deep: but 


p. 


Experience has taught me that Trees will not thrive, 


# Planted in that manner. 
; Lay Litter upon the Earth at the Foot of each Tree, 
; 


- 


> 


for the Reaſons I have already told you: and amit not 
to Water them from time to time. 


I AR 
25 Gent. 


3 
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main between the Roots and the Tree: for ſuch a Void 


6. 7 


* 1 
* 4 — * 


4 HC rerfect Gard'rer. 


Gent. I am ſatisfy'd that all theſe Obſervations are very 
uſef ul to be known : but I muſt farther get you to tell me, 
the manner of Planting Verjuice, and other Grapes, that I 


way be fully Inſtructed in the Method of Planting, 


_ 


—_ — wa 


CHAP. AA $ 


Of the Manner of Planting Muſcadine, Chaſſelas, 
and Bourdelais or Verjuice Grapes. 


Gard, AK E a Furrow of about a Foot and a 

half broad, and of about the ſame depth: 

I ſuppoſe you have prepar'd your Shoots 
or Layers, each of which ſhould have three Eyes or Buds: 
cut off a little of their Fibrous Roots, and lay the Feet of 
them in the Furrow at two Foot diltance from one ano- We 
ther, that the Trelliſi may be the ſooner Garniſh'd ; then 
lay Dung upon the Earth, and let che Furrow be c9- 
ver d with it: If you follow this Method you may de- 
pend upon it, that your Vines will {hoot perfectly well. 
The beſt Dung to be us d for this purpoſe in an Earth 
naturally Hor, is that of Cows; bur it it cannot be got, 
make uſe of Horſe-Dung, but rthorough-rotten, that ihe 
Heat of it may be extinguiſh d. 

In wet and cold Earth uſe Horſ:-Dung halt-rotrten, 
and never that of Cows, becauſe tis cold and confequent- 
ly bad for thoſe forts of Eatths. This ought likewils 
to be obſervd in regard to Trees. * 

Gent. Tou have made hour Inſtructions very plain to me: 
but what Work am I next to {er about in my new Garden! 

Gard. You mult edge your Alleys with fine Aromat:c; 
Herbs; ot which here is the Liſt. : 


Lavender. Marjerom. 

Savoury. Balm. 
. Tiyme. Roſemary, | | 
2 HFſſar. Violette, Double and Single. 


Strawberries are us d in Borders, tho they are not of 


the Number ot Fine Herbs, no more than Box, which 


laſt is nevertheleſs employ d for that Purpoſe ; and not 


without Reaſon and Uletulneſs: it being a Plant tha: 
lagks clean, and is Green at all Times. 


Gent. 


Dots 


1119- 
hen 
co- 


vell. 
arth 
2c, 
the 


ten, 
ent- 
Wile 


me: 
len? 
ick 


ple. 


1 of 
nich 
not 
tha? 


ent. 


en .. | 
Gent. When I have eag'd the Borders of my Hue, 
7 have nothing then to do but to Sow Kitchin-Garden - 
W Seeds, 2d Plant my Beds with Sallating 44 Edible- 
Plants for the Service of my Wuſe. I ſhall want you 
ther ſore to give me 4 Liit of all the Seeds jou think 
W moſt neceſſary and uſeful for me. 
= Gard. Iwill give you one with all my Heart, and that 
it may be more eaſie to you, it ſhall de Alphabetical. 


CHAP. XXI. 
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Rtichckes Violet and 


White, with flat 
. large Heads. To 
W be Sown on Hot Beds. 
A paragns. 
afl. This is Sown on 
4 Hot Beds. 
3 Beans, 
Beet, Red and White. 
= 59% 
= Zugl9(5, 
FP Zurnet. 


© Caraons of Spain. Tis 
Son upon Hot Beds. 
Carrot. 

* Celery, Tis Sown upon 
lot Beds. 
Cherdill. 
Colewortt. 
Corn. Fallet. 
Cosh.- Flowers, 

Cabbages, All forts of 
| Cabbages may be Sown 

upon Hot Beds. 
Cives, | 
© Creſſes,Curl'd and common. 


Cucumbers, are Sown on 
Hot Beds, 
4 


WLiſt of Kitchen-Carden Seeds for the Service of 


2 Family. 


Purſlain,Golden and Green; 


* 


Ezxaive, the Curl d. 

George 

IWWhyite-carl'd 

German 

Short 

Roman 

Royal 

All the ſorts are Sown in 
Hot Beds or in Plain 
Earth. 

Leebs. 

Melous: They are Sown- 
in Hot Beds. 

Naſturtium, or Indian- 
Creſſe: To be Sown 
on Hot Beds. 

Onions, White, Red, and 
of Autumn. 

Parſneps. 

Parſley, the Curl'd and 


Common. * 


Lettuce. 


Peas, ot ſeveral ſort. 
Pompions , are SOWN om. 


the laſt is Sown in Hot 
Beds, but not the o- 


ther 
; Raaiſp, 


i, "Tis Sown in Hot Chibbots, or Chibonts. 

Beds or in Plain Earth. Hirrets. 

Rockets, calld in France, Sorrel. 

Bonne. Dame. > Sprnage. | 

* Salfifix , the Spaniſh or Succory, or Wild-Enadive, 
Scorzonera : the Common Tarragon, EE 
or Goat s-Beard, Turneps. 

Scaliont, call d in French, 


Gent. I am glad I know the Names of each Seed rt. 

une in a Kitchin- Garden: Teach me now, if you pleaſe, 

ow to prepare and adreſs the Beds of each Square whers 
the Seeds are to be Sown, | 


2 —_—_— — , * 
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HAP. XAII. 


Of the Manner of Dreſſing the Beds, and of Scu· 
ing the Kitchin-Garden Seeds, 


the Inſide of your Sqzares, without in- 

cluding the Borders about each Square, 
and let every Bed be Four Foot or thereabouts in Þ 
Breadth, and leave a-Path of about a Foot and 1 
half broad between the Beds, which muſt all be ot: 
like Breadth. A 

Gent. When this is done, muſt I make ſmall Furr $7 
to Sow the Seeds in Rows, or ſhall I Sow em ſcatte. 
wrgly on the Ground ? 

Gard. Juſt as you pleaſe : Take Notice only that 
there are ſome Gard ners, that hire their Grounds ver 
dear, who find it more profitable not to Sow their 
Seeds in Rows than in em: But in a Gentleman?! 
Garden my Opinion is to Sow them in Rows, Thek 
Rows or Furrows are made with the End of a Stick 
ro Sow certain Sceas in, as Sorrel, White Broad-rilbi 
Beets, Parſly, Chervil, Spinage, and the like. But to 
the other Kitchin-Garden Seeds, as Onions and Noot, I 
adviſe you to Sow them ſcatteringly in Plain Earth i 
and then Harrow them over flightly with à Rake: 
As to thoſe that are Sow'd in Rows; fill up che 
Furrows without Harrowing them, 


Gard. ; : Ou muſt meaſure out the Ground ct! 


Gent, 


2 


de. 


Sous 


znd 4 
> of a 


Atte. 


that 
s very 
theit 
man? 
These 
Stick, 
ibo 
zut fot 
mots, | 
Earth, 
Rake: 
1p the 


„ _ The 'Peifett Gar -.__ | 
Gent. When the Seeds ae Sown according to N. 
Directions, Is there nothing elſe to be done ? Ka 
Card. You muſt then have Mould brought to ſprin- 
Ile over every Bed, and cover the Seeds at leaſt the 
WT hickneſs of an Inch: and this for Two Reaſons. 

T Firſt, That the Rains and Watering may not fink 


down the Ground too low, and waſh away the Mould 
from the Seeds, which would hinder them from ſpring- 
ing and coming up fo kindly as they otherwiſe would. 


The Second Reaſon is, Becauſe the Seeds have more 
fficulty to come up, when. they are not cover'd 


With Mould; for the Surface of the Earth is intirely 


; Leal d and bound up by the Rains and Froſts that 
rome unſeaſonably ; as it happen d in the Months of 
March and April, 1701. fo that in many Places they 
were obliged to Sow their Seeds again. Now the Pre- 


caution of covering the Beds with Mould after the Seeds, 
are Sown 


is generally a Security againſt ſuch Accidents. 


= Gent. The Advice i, very good: but is there nothing 
wee to be done for the Benefit of my Garden? 


ad of 8 
* Plants: ſome of which are left in the Hot-Beds, and 
| 


its n 


Gard. I come next to ſpeak to you of Hot Bede, 
Mhich are of great Service for the raiſing up of 


Others re-planted in the naked Earth, on the Beds of 
the Squares ; as the Lettuce that is intended to Cab- 
Wage, Celery, Cucumbers, Spaniſh Cardons, Pompions. 

Gent. I conceive very well that Hot Beds are neceſ- 


| ary, and therefore I would know how to make them; 
1 that I may have Sallets very early. 


— 


* 


— 


b CHAP. XXIII. 
The Manner of making Hot Beds. 


Gard. HE South Aſpect is beſt to lay your Hot - 
, Beads in. They ought to be made of 


/ 


5 Horſe-Litter, juſt taken out ot. the Sta- 
ble; they ſhould be about Four Foot high; and as much 
n Breadth: the Length proportion'd to the Ground 
. where you think fit to make them: You muſt cover 
zem over with Mould the Thickneſs of about Eigbt 


Cen! “ Nine Inches, They ſhould be made Six or Eiphr 


Days 


„r * 
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A 7 erfect Gardner. 
ys before you Sow the Seeds, that the great Heat of th; 
Dung may have Time to wear off, and that there may 
remain only a moderate Hear. You will diſcern this by 
putting your Finger into the Bed. Without this Pre. 
caution you will indanger burning the Seeds. | 
The Paths of the Beds ought to be a Foot broad, to 
the end, that when 'tis neceſlary to recruit. their Heat 
you may have the Convenience of laying warm Dung be- 
tween every Two Beds: which Dung will keep up a tru: 
Degree of Heat, to make the Plants thrive and profper, 
Gent. It comes into my Mind to atk you bow to mal 
Hot Beds for Muſhrooms ; after that, I ſhall hart 
Reaſon to be ſatisty d with all your Inſtructions concerning 
the Manner of making my Fruit and Kitchin- Garden. 
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HAP. AXLV. 


The Manner and Time of making Hot Beds , 


Muſhrooms. 


Wheat-Straw, and never of Rye. This may 

| be begun in April, and continu'd till 4. 
guſt, laying it in Ridges as faſt as it comes in. 
In November following make Zrexches in the Ground, Þ 


Gard. * by laying in a Proviſion of Dung of | 


Three Foot broad, and half a Foot deep. *T will be ne- 


ceſſiry to mix the _” well together, that is to ſay, 
the Excrementitious Balls. with the Straw : then lay it 
into the Trenches and raiſe it to the Height of Two 


Foot; ſo as to lie in a Ridge: Lay it over with Earth | 


Two Inches thick, and in April following cover the Beh 


with long Dung to keep out the exceſſive Heats, When 


you ſee the Dung begins to dry, Water it from time to 
time, that is to ſay, every Three Weeks (or oftner) in 
caſe there be no Rain. This is the way to have god 
and large Muſhrooms at little expence. = 
Water in which the Peels, Stalks and Refuge of Muſh-Þ 
rooms have been newly boyl'd, pour d on hot, is beſt. | 


Gent. 718 not enough for me to know all that it nccel- 
ſary to make my Garden: I muſt likewiſe be inſtructei 


in the Method of Cultivating it, which J beg of h 
to teach me. Le 


C_ The End of the FIRST PART. 
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| DIALOGUES 
F BETWEEN A 
| GENTLEMAN and a GaRD'NER. 
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a. 


PART II 


5 CHAP. I. 


5 Of Culture, and of the Times when a Gardeti 
625 ought to be Cultivated. | 


ne of . 

s may Card. IN Order to Inſtruct you how to Cultivate 

1 4+» our Garden, I will begin by letting you 
4 — the different Times of Culture; which 

-ound, i is the firſt thing abſolutely neceflary to be 

be ne- known. | 

o ſay, This Work is perform'd at Three Seaſons of the 


lay it ear, in Pinter, in the Spring, and at Midſummer; 
Tuo] but the Quality of the Earth muſt be conſider d as to 
Earth the manner of the Culture. SIE 

e Bed For Example: If the Earth be moiſt and heavy, 
When {the firſt Digging ought to be (light and ſhallow, that 
ime to the Rains may not ſink deep into the Ground that has 
ner) in no need of em, becauſe of its natural Humidity ; and 
e good you ſhould take care never to break up ſuch a ſort of 
Earth in rainy Weather; but in fair and dry. 

Muſh- But tis not fo with light Earths, whoſe firſt Dig- 
ing ought to be deep, that they may the more eaſily 


neceſ. 

ſructei in need. | 

of % Gent. I underſtand what you mean as to the firſt Cul- 
e; I ſuppoſe tis the ſame thing as to the Second, 


; : Card, 


receive the Rains and the Snows of which they ſtand 


,» 
* 


n 
* 


Os 
=” 
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Grepar d the better to imbibe the nightly Dews, which 


 Ferfett Gard ner. 

Jard. That's what I am going to explain td you; 
The Second Digging ſhould be about the Beginning of 
May, the time when the Fruit is knit, 

In heavy and moilt Earths this ought to be deep, 
to diſpoſe the Ground to admit the heat of the Sun, 
and to hinder it from chopping in great Droughts. 

In light Earths it ought likewiſe to be deep, that 
they more eaſily receive the Moiſture they require 
this Humidity join'd to the heat of the Sun, mak:; 
good Fruits and good Sallets and Eſculent Plants. 

In heavy and wet Earths the Third Digging ſhould 
not be ſo deep as the Second: the Time ot this Laboi: 
is Midſummer or the Beginning of July. Tis of great 
Liſe in giving to Fruits their ſize and quality, and in 
hindring noxious Herbs from exhauſting the Vigour of 
the Earth, 

In light and warm Earths it ought to be (light and 
ſhallow, becauſe the Heat of the Sun being in its full 
force, would penetrate even to the Roots of the Trees, 
parch them up, and deſtroy their Fruit. Tis there- 
fore requiſite that the Third Digging ſhould be im- 
mediately after Rain. It it be tim'd aright, the Ad- 
vantages I mentiond will be gain'd by it. 

Gent. But what Effect would it work on the Trees, 


i the Ground about em were not Dug : Do you believe 
their Fruit would nat be ſo good as that of the Trees, 


where the Ground was Dug ? 


5 +, Gard. No: For a Pear naturally of the melting kind, 


ſuch as the Mouille-bouche, would grow fo Stony, 
45 would be no eating it. I have had experience 
k it. 
Gent. I am condinc d by what you tell me, of the 


| abſolute Neceſſity of the ſeveral Cultures: But ſuppoſe the 


Borders where the Dwarf-Trees, and thoſe where the 
Wall-Trees are Planted have been Thrice Dug in this 
manner, ts it neceſſary to Hough them ſometimes likewiſc ! 
T have been told twill do good, 

Gard. Yes: Beſides theſe Three Diggings, I adviſe you 
to have your Ground Hough'd from time tc time, tor 
Two Reaſons. Dl 

Firſt, Becauſe it will kill the Weeds, which only 
help to wear out your Ground. 

The Second is, becauſe the Earth will be thereby 
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15 ſome Shape. 
— EE fairer. a 
5 | 1. I aid a Tree is Prun'd to make it laſt the long- 


Will refreſh the Ground and give vigour to the Tr 
whoſe Fruits will conſequently be the better fort. 

Gent · Hat you now have told me ſeems ver) uſeful 
to be done; but teach me, if you pleaſe, how to Prune 


= my Trees, as well the Dwarfs as the Wall-Trees, and 


tell me the reaſon of Pruning them ? 


——— * 
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CHAP. IL 


A Treatiſe of the Pruning of Trees; and Reaſore 
why Dwarf, az well as Wall-Trees are Prun'd. 


Card. HRE E Reaſons oblige us to Prune 
Trees; firſt, To make a Tree laſt the 
longer. Secondly, To give it a hand- 

Thirdly, That the Fruit may be the 


er; the Reaſon is, becauſe by Pruning we Cut away 


423 


all the uſeleſs Branches, and leave only thoſe we judge 


* D 


neceſſary for the Shape of the Tree, and for bearing of 


N x Fruit. 


It on the contrary, we did not Prune the Tree, but 
left it all its Branches, they would exhauſt the Sap, nl 


6 and kill the Tre- in a ſhort time. 


* 2dly. I faid 'twas needful to Prune Trees, that we, 

might give them an agreeable Figure, And here Four 
things are to be conſider d. 

* The Firſt is, That the Stem be about Seven or Eight 


ö Inches long below the Graff: For by that means it will 


be much eaſier to Dig underneath the Boughs when 


the Trees are ſpread. 


The Second is, that the Tree be round, ſo that no 
Hollow be ſeen about it. 
The Third is, That it be open in the middle, to the 


end the Sun may penetrate to ripen the Fruit, and 


give it a good Colour. 
The Fourth is, that it be furniſh'd with Branches 
on all fides but without being confuſedly huddled and 


intermix d together. Theſe are the Qualifications that 
conſtitute a beautiſul Dwarf-Tree, 


F a 30h: 
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_ bad \Jaiuw LEG, 
(uit than one that is not Prund; the Reaſon is, 


_ becauſe the Sap of that Tree is not employ'd to nou- 


riſh the uſeleſs Branches, and therefore the Fruit thrives 
the better, and becomes more large and fair. 

Gent. Theſe Reaſons are eaſie to comprehend : but 
which is the Seaſon for Pruning of Trees ? 

Gard. The Authors, who have treated of the time 
of Pruning of Trees are all of them of the ſame O- 
pinion ; and I agree with them, that as ſoon the Leaves 
are fallen, we may begin to Prune. But the common 
Cuſtom, and my Practice too, is, to Prune in Januar) 
the Dwarfs that ſhoot out but few Branches, and 
have not much Strength: for thoſe that are luxuriant 
in Branches, and are very ftrong, I Prune thera in 
March. 

Gent. Pray explain to me for what Reaſon you Prun: 
them at different Times? 

Gard. Becauſe there are ſome Trees that are weak, 
and others that are ftrong. The weak Trees are Prun'd 
in January, to preſerve all the Sap, of which they have 
great need, at the time when it begins to be in Motion. 
But for the Trees, that are too vigorous, they ought 
not to be Prun'd till they are in their Sap, which be- 
55 to be in Motion in March; to the end they may 

oſe part of their Sap, and to ſtrengthen the Fruit- 
Branches. 

Theſe Trees are generally the JVirgoulouſe, the Re 
bine, the Bergamot, and all ſuch as we obſerve to be 
_ inclind to ſhoot out in Wood, than to bear | 

uit. 

Gent. Does the Froſt do no harm to Trees neui 
Prun'd, and that have not much ſtrength ? 

Gard. None at all. All skiltul Gardeners will tell | 
you this Method has always ſucceded. I have try d it. 
and never found the leaſt Inconvenience by it. 

Gent. What you have been telling me of the Pruning 
of Trees, and the Time of doing it makes me very mucb 


deſire to know the Method of it. 


AP, 


Ta 
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CHAP. III. : 


That to underſtand perfetly the Pruning of Trees, 
tis requiſite to know the Grounds of it. 


Gard. Efore I entertain you with the Manner of 
Pruning, *ewill be requiſite you ſhod 
know the Principles that I belieye are ne- 


cCeſſary in order to the doing it with Succeſs, | 


I ſuppoſe then a Tree to have Five Sorts of Branches, 


1 which are the Subject of the Praning that I am explain- 


ing to you. That is to ſay; od. Branches, Fruit- 
Branches, Crumpled- Branches, Branches of Falſe Mood, 


= and Laxnriant-Branches. 


1. The Mood. Branches are thoſe that form the Shape 


5 4 and Roundneſs of the Tree, and muſt be Prund with 
judgment according to the Strength of the Tree, from 
Four to Twelve Inches long. 


2. The Fit. Branches are ſmaller than the Yood- 
Branchen; Their Eyes are large and near one another, 


5 and this it is that forms the Fruit-Budt. Such of 


them as are too long, and could ſcarce ſupport their 
Fruit, muſt be ſhorten'd ; and thoſe of a due Length 
be left intire, cutting off only the Extremity of the 


Branch, that the Fruit, Buttons or Buds may receive 
Advantage by it. 


3. The Crumpled. Branches are very ſmall Branches, 


contus d and intangled together, and that can neither 
: yield Wood nor Fruit. For this Reaſon they mult be 
taken away. 


4+ The Branches of Falſe Wood are thoſe that 


P grow on the Good Branches : their Eyes are flat and 
i —_ from one another; for this Reaſon they ar- 
cut off. 


5. The Lu xuriant- Branches are thoſe that ſpring oi 


* from the large Mood Branches: they are about as bi 
> as ones Fingers, the Rind of em is very ſmooth and 
dlean, their Eyes flat and diſtant from one another. 
They muſt all be taken away, unleſs there ſhould be 
need of any one of em to fill up ſome empty Space, 
in which Caſe it muſt be left. 
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e erſell Gard ner. 
Gent. Ton ſay that if a Luxuriant-Branch be uſe. 
«ful it muſt be left on the Tree: give me Leave to ob- 
ect againſt this, what I heard a Gentleman's Gard ner 
alledge the other Day to his Maſter, that all Luxu- 
riant- Branches ozght to be cut off, it being they that 
attract the moſt Sap, which hinders the other Branches 
from thriving, and intirely ruins the Tree; if this be ſo, 
how can 4 Luxuriant-Branch be of any Uſe ? and what 
ca be done to hinder it from hurting the Tree, if it 
be left to fill up an empty Space? 7 

Gard. There it no Rule without ſome Exception. 
If this Branch be of no Uſe whatever, the Gard ner 
is in the right to ſay it muſt be cut off: but if it 
be neceſſary for the Shape of the Tree, I affirm it 
ought to be left; and that this Branch will not ex- 
havſt the Tree after a Pruning, I have given it of 
Ten or Twelve Inches, according to the Strength of 
the Tree: For this Pruning will ſtop the Sap, which 
puſhing ſtrongly forward at its Entrance into the 
Boughs, will burſt thro' the Zaxauriant-Branch on all 
Sides, and produce ſeveral Branches, which will imploy 
Part of the Sap: I fay Part of it, becauſe the Paſſage 
of theſe new Branches being ſtrait, and incapable ot 
receiving all the Sap, the chief Branch receives at its 
Entrance, which is larger than that of the ſmaller 
Branches, it muſt follow that the Superfluity of the 
Sap being ſtopr, will neceſſarily diffuſe and diſperſe it felt, 
among the large neighbouring Branches, by which 
means this Laxuriant-Branch will come to have only 
a moderate Quantity of Sap, which will produce good 
and uſeful Branches. I have had Experience of what 
I fay upon Wall Peach-Trees, and by obſerving this 
Method have got good Branches for Fruit, and gocd 
Weood-Branches to fill up a void Space. 
Gent. I am ſatisfy d with the Reaſon you alleage ; but 

-ppoſe we ſaw in one of theſe new Branches a Diſpoſition 
Luxuriancy, what can there be done to chech it? 
«Gard. There's nothing to be done in that Caſe but 
t Pinch that Branch ſeveral times: this eaſie Opera- 
tion, which is per form'd with the Fingers, will put a 
Stop to the Sap. But I will take an Opportunity a- 
non of talking more particularly of this, Method of 
Pinching the Trees, that you may be more at large 
fructed in the Uſefulneſs ot it. 


Gent. 
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ol the Stem, to cut it off: and depend upon it, the Stem 


Gent. I /hall be glad to know it, and will take C1 . 
remind you of your Promiſe. But I would nam learn ho. 
to Prune my Toung Trees that are newly Planted : for 
it may 3 be expelled, that among the Number 
of Trees 1 am to have, there will be ſome that will ſhoot 
aut hut One ſingle Brauch, others but Two, and both of 
em on the ſame Side; and laſtly that others will ſhoot 
out ſeveral, ſome of which may chance to be ill-plac'd : 
I confeſs this Variety of Shoots would render it difficult 
to me to give a beautiful Figure to my Trees, 

Gard, I ſhall eaſily clear up this Point to you, 

1. When the Tree has ſhot forth but one Branch, 
I adviſe you, if that Branchbe come at the Extremiry 


of vour Tree will ſhoot forth ſeveral Branches the next 
Year. LI have had Experience of this in ſeveral Trees. 

But I rake it for granted that this Tree is not in- 
ſeſted with Worms or Grubs, and that the Roots are 
good, otherwiſe you muſt pluck it up and put another 
in its Room. 

But 1t this Branch be ſprung below the Top of the 
Stem, you mult then ſhorren the Stem to the Place 
of the Birth of this new Branch; and when you have 
ſhorten'd the Branch to Three or Four Eyes only, 
you mult then fix it to a Prop to keep it ſtrait, for 
the Firſt Year only. Remember you mult always lay 
ſoft Wax, or the Salve I preſcrib'd on the Cut {you give 
the Stem, as I told you before. 

2+ If the Tree have ſhot forth Two Branches on 
the ſame Side, you muſt Prune the topmoſt of them 
to Three or Four Eyes ; and that beneath it to the 
Thickneſs of a Crown-Piece : by this means you will 
have Two Fruit-Branches. ; 

If the lower Branch be bigger than the upper, you 
mult take away the Firſt, and preſerve. the Second, 
which you ought to ſhorten to Three or Four Eyes; 
and cut off the Stem to the Place from whence the 
Branch you preſerve iſſues. 

3. Concerning a Tree that has ſhot forth ſeveral 
Branches, foe of which are "og wh you muſt con- 
ſider which of them are moſt likely to contribute to 
the well-ſhaping of your Tree, and Prune them to 
Three Eyes, diſpos'd in a proper Manner. to give a 
circylar Shape to the Head of your Tree, Now this 


E 4 | good 


; — "ay — « —— * | . 

.. Diſpofition of the Eyes conſiſts in their ſpringing 
pltward from the Body of the Tree, and never in- 
{ wards, except in the Beurrè or Butter-Pear-Trees, whoſe 
Branches ate apt to ſtraggle too much when the Eyes 
are outwards: In Pruning them therefore take Care 
to preſ-rve the Eyes that grow towards the Stem, 
otherwiſe you will never bring the Tree to a beautiful 
Round. | 
Concerning the ill-plac'd Branches, you muſt take 
them off within the Thickneſs of a Crown- Piece, or 
Prune them flope-wiſe : the Crampled- Branches mult 
be cut off, ON 
Gent. But ſuppoſe this Tree ſhould the next Tear pro. 
duce good 1 from the Places of this firſt Pruning, 
muſt I obſerve the ſame Method in Pruning it 30s 
have now been teaching me ? | 

Gard. Ves: you muſt follow this very Method, and al- 
ways make it your chief Care to preſerve thoſe Branches 
which will give the Tree a beautitul Figure: to ſpare 
the Fruit. Branches to take away the Crumpled, to Prune 
to the Thickneſs of a Crown-Piece, or {lopewiſe the 
ill- plac d Branches, in order to have Frait-Brancþes in 
their Room; and above all to avoid a Confuſion or 
Diſorder in the Branches. 

Gent. I anderſtand all this well enough, except the 
Pruning /lope-wiſe, and to the Thickneſs of a Crown- 
Piece, which ſeem new te me. : 
Gard. The Pruning flope-wiſe, and to the Thickneſs 
of a Crown-Piece, were invented by M. de la Quin- 
tinie : they are of great Service in order to the prc- 
curing of Frait-Branches, and eſpecially of ſuch as 
will contribute to the Gracefulneſs of the Tree. 1 
have had Experience of them: and can aſſure you 
they are excellently well invented, and that for this 
Reaſon. a | 

The: Wood Branches being Prun d ſlopingly, or to 
the Thickneſs of a Crown-Piece, the Sap no longer finds 
any Branches to fill; ſo that it almoſt always burſts 
out taꝶ produce one or two Fruit- Branches: but it 
it do not, which happens very rarely, this way of 
Pruning does not in the leaſt endammage the Tree. 
Sent. 7 am fully ſatisſyd with what you tell me 
concerning theſe new ways of Pruning : no doubt the) 
epght to be pratlisd, But let us return to the uſual 
4 a 14 1 F 9 Pruning 
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pruning for aur Young Plantation. How often muſt 4 
Wy Trees be Prun d to. ſhape them into Dwarfs, and 
i what manner, to give tbem a beautiful Figure? 
= Gard. We may ſuppoſe that Trees, after they have 
Ipeen Four Years Planted, will have good Yoed- 
| xo and good Fruit-Branches at the Third 
E Pruning : but you muſt govern your felt according to 
the Strength of the Tree, in Pruning the Branches 
longer or ſhorter ; that is to ſay, to leave the Branches 
om Four to Nine Inches long, taking Care that 
the uppermoſt Eye of each Mood- Branch be outwards 
from the Tree, in order to the bringing of the 
Head to a round Figure, I adviſe you to place a 
Hoop round the Tree, ty'd with Ofter-Twigs to Three 
or Four _ Poles, and to bind up the od. Branches 
to the Hoop: this will bring your Tree to a beau- 
tiful Figure. 
As to what remains have no Regard to the In- 
creaſe or Wane of the Moon in Pruning your Trees. 
Gent. J am ſurpriz'd at what you tel me, I have 
Eheara old Gard ners ſay, that we ſhould always obſerve 
% Prune ftrong Vigorous Trees in the Decreaſe of the 
Aion, and during the Increaſe ſuch as are weakly and 
oct out but little Word, The Reaſon they give it, be- 
canſe to Prune them in the Moon's Increaſe retaras 
their bearing of Fruit: they add, that the Reaſon why 
ſome Trees are ſo long before they come to bear, is be- 
cauſe they were either Planted or Grafted in the New 
con, or in the Full. DL ESA 
> Garg, Moſt of the Ancient Gard ners were in this 
Errour, and ſome continue in it to this Day: but I 
have found by Experience that neither of them can 
give any ſolid Reaſons for their Opinions; ſince with- 
out having any Regard to the Courſe of the Moon, 
I never found the leaſt Inconvenience in the Affair of 
Gard ning: I would not therefore have you give Ear 
to this Superſtition : 'tis a Matter of Fact that any 
Man may eafily make Trial of. However, let not 
my Word alone be taken; M. de la Quintixiè is a la his Refle. 
more credible Witneſs than I am: his Words are Sone upon 
theſe; I defire you to mind em. „ 
I ſeriouſly proteſt that I have tor above Thirty 
„ Years apply'd my ſelf with all the Care imaginable 
to diſcover the Truth, whether in the Affair ot 
p Mn Card ning 
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een Gardner. 

Gard ning any Regard ought to be had to the ſe- 
veral Changes of the Moon, to the end I might 
* follow a Cuſtom ſo univerſally eſtabliſh'd, It ! 
found there was any Reaſon for it: but that after 
all my long, frequent, exact and ſincere Obleryz. 
tions, I find this mighty Noiſe to be only the old 
* Tittle-Tattle of a Parcel of Ignorant Gard ners. 
And a little after he ſays : I have therefore fol. 
low'd the Maxims I found to be good, and rejeRed 
thoſe that were not; among which Number | 
reckon the Superſtition concerning the Wane of the 
Moon: and indeed ſet your Grafts what Quarter 
of the Moon you will, provided you do it woll, 
and in the Seaſons proper tor each Graff, and on 
Stocks ſuitable to each ſort ot Fruit, you will not 
« fail of Succels. 
He goes on thus: © In like manner Sow or Let 
all forts of Seeds and Plants at any Time of the 
Moon whatſoever, I promiſe you a like Succeſs in 
© all: from the firit Day of the Moon to the bt 
* all are equally favourable. This was the Opinion 
of that Author, who may be juſtly call d the mol 
Skilful Gardner of our Age. \ 

Gent. After the Authentic; Proqzs you have given, 
ſure no Gard'ner will conteſt your Opinion. But pro 
go on with the manner of Pruning the Trees. 

I was the other Day in 4 Gentleman Garden, wk 
Gard'ner was ſaying, that his Method was, to eaſe it 


. 


weakly Trees of their uod, by Pruning them to ſome Wh 


Purpoſe, that the Fort might yield more Sap, and tha 
they might ſprout the more vigorouſly afterwards ; ant 
that he Prund the Trees that (hat forth few Branche, 
very ſhirt ; and the Trees upon Quince-Stocks ſhorter 114 
thoſe upon Free, or Stocks of the ſame Kind with it 
Graff, of which I would gladly know the Reaſon, 

' Gard, That Fellow {poke like an underſtanding 
Gard ner, and whoever purſues his Method will nevi 
- repent it. | 

You defire to know why we Prune ſhorter of 


Prince-Stocks than on Free: The Reaſon is, becaul WW 


2 Quince- Stoch ſhoots out more Frait-Branches thi 
Food Branches; and a Free Stock quite the conta 
that is, more Branches for Wood than for Frill 
Therefore we Prune very ſhort the Trees Grafted g 
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ALvince. Stocks, that we may have .good Brarches 
Wood, and leave thoſe on Free ſomething long thac 


we may have ore Branches for Fruit, 


Now if you deſire to know what © meon by 


Short Pruning, tis to Prune the Word Branch that 
forms the Shape of your Tree to the Shortneis of 
Two or Three Eyes: and this Operation is for the 
game Reaſon pertorm'd on weakly Trees. 

Gent. 1s there nothing to be obſerv d concerning the 


®Fcuit-Branches, in regard to the Trees of little Strength ? 


Card. Ves: You are to expect no Fruit on weak 
Trees except on the large Branches; and to ſtrengthen 
them you muſt take away all the Branches incapable 
ot bearing Fruit. | 


Gent. What Met hod do you obJerve in Pruning Trees 


Erich are very ſtrong; that is to ſay, which abound 
in Sap, which makes them produce a World of Weod 


and no Fruit ? 


= Gard. The Manner of Pruning Vigorous Trees is 
different from that I have been ſpeaking of. The 
EWeak Trees muſt be Prun d ſhort, and theſe long: 
this we call laying a Load on the Wood: Braxches, 


thereby to force them to bear Fruit? 


Gent. In what conſifis the long Pruning ? 


* Gard, It conſiſts in leaving the Word-Branches which 


are ſprouted forth ſince the laſt Year's Pruning, Ten 


pr Twelve Inches long. This we do, to oblige the 
Tree to produce Fruit, and not ſo many ood- Branches, 
as if they were cut ſhort, it would. 


Gent. But if after this long Pruning the Tree (7141/4 


wot bear Fruit [ I ſuppoſe it to be an old Tree | What 
muſt be done to make it? 

Gard, If you will believe the Tales cf ancient 
Card ners, who are wedded to their old Wont, you 
muſt make a Hole thro' the Body of the Tree, 
and drive a dry Oaken-Peg in it: they pretend this 
will check the Courſe of the too great Abundance 
bf Sap, and make the Tree bear. Others, who are 
ot their Opinion ſay, that one of the Roots mult be 
kleav d, and a Stone put in the Cleft; and that this 
vill produce the ſame Effect as the Peg in the Stem: 
and laſtly there are others who have Recourſe to the 
Pane of the Moon: but all theſe Precepts are good 
or nothing : I rather approve the Method 
1 - . moſt 


i 


of the 


- 
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die Strength bt the Tree, that is, o its Roots, and 


© bear Fruit. . 


- 
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the Perfef Gard der. 
wort Skilfu Perſon of our Age; who was obligd, 
as he ſays nimlſelf, to ga to the Spring-head of 


© and to take away one or two of em: and he 
„Jas at iragrh convinc d by Experience that this 
& was an infallible Expedient to make ſuch Tree 


I have made the like Experiment in the Months 
of November or December, upon Old Trees, which 


were Vigorous, and too Luxuriant in Wood but ne. 


ver bore Fruit: I made Two great Roots be taken 
from ſome ot em, from others Three; and was fur. 
priz d at the great Quantity of Fruit they bore the 
next Year. 

Gent. I take this Secret to be well invented: but! 
would fain know how the Fruit-Buds are forma 9h 
vertue of this Opera ion. 

Gard. The Reaſon of it is evident: becauſe by Re. 
trenching ſeveral of the Roots, the Tree comes to 
have but a moderate Quantity of Sap, which makes 
the Frait-Buttons round, and puts them in a Condi I 
tion to knit; which will not happen, when there |; 
too great an Abundance of Sap; becauſe it extend 
it ſelf too much thro' all the Buds, and makes them 
long inſtead of Round. » 

Gent. I believe you have given me the true Nea. WV 
fon of it: But that I may be Inſtructed in even Er. 
thing belonging to this Operation, pray tell me, we. 
ther you take away half the length of the Roots, « i 
cut them cloſe to the Truuk of the Tree? I believe the 


of Importance to know this. by 
Gard. You muſt uncover all the Roots of the Tree = 


to ſee which are the biggeſt, and theſe are they mult 
be taken away; ſometimes Two or Three of em, 
nay, ſometimes Four, according to the ſtrength of the I 
Tree: the place of Cutting them muſt always be T. 
Two or Three Inches from ;the Body of the Tre “ 
After this you have nothing more to do, but to cove! 

the Roots with Earth, and the Tree will intallibly bea 


Fruit. 


Gent. This Obſervation is worth knowing : But i 
were 4 young vigorous Tree, that bore no Fruit, wont 


it be requiſite to cut off its Riots, as qe do to Old Tre! | 
in order to make it bear t | 


Can A 
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| Gard. A young vigorous Tree, which produces no 
Branches for Fruit, muſt be Prun'd very long, that is, 
the Wood Branches muſt be left Ten or Twelve Inches 
In length; and this ought to be done in March. On 
uch a Tree as this you ſhould leave the Branches of 
alſe Wood, and all that are uſeleſs, in order to take 
hem off the next Year : for theſe uſeleſs Branches will 
* conſume the Sap, and diſpole the Tree to have a mo- 
ch dkerate Quantity of it, which will make it ſhoot out 

Branches for Fruit. | 
Gent. I like this Method for Trees that are wigorons ; 
bat if a Tree be largniſhing, what Remedy muſt be ap- 
he 4 fo give it Strength? 

= Gard. I intend to ſpeak to you by and by of the 
+1 Diſeaſes of Trees, and will then tell you what's to be 
done to a languiſhing Tree. 
Gent. Jer) well, Oblige me next in letting me know 
be. e Method of Pruning Stump-wiſe, as Vine dreſſers do 
„e Vines which grow in Vineyards, or as other Vines 
kes re Prun d which are kept low in the ſame manner as 
d. %% in Vine)aras are; which 4 Gentleman's Gard ner 
ald me was ſometimes neceſſary to fill ap a void Space, 
4; bat diefigures the Rounaneſs of a Dwart-Tree ? 
em Card. Nothing could be better invented than this 

way of Pruning; we are oblig'd for it to M. de /z 
e Wintine, who firſt put it in Practice. Large Wood 
Jer) Branches ought to be Prun'd in this manner, and left 
only Three or Four Inches long; twill make ſeveral 
„well. plac d Branches ſhoot from them. I have try d 
ei; the Experiment on a Dwarf, that had a void ſpace 

which render'd it diſagreeable: the ſucceſs anſwer'd my 

ret Deſign ; for I got by it a large and good Branch, that 
nun compleated the Roundneſs of my Tree. 
em Gent. The Effects of this Pruning are remarkable as 
the rel as thoſe Pruning ſlopewiſe. I deſire you now to 
de Atruct me in the Pruning of Peach-Trees, Apricox- 
tee. Trees, and Plum-Trees ? 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Pruning of Peach-Trees, Apricok- Trees, | : 
and Plum-Trees, F n 
ſh 


Gard, LL I have told you touching the Prun: hv; 
ing of Dwarf-Trees, agrees with that of Wir 


Vall. Trees, or of thoſe Planted againſt Fez 

a Palliſado or Trelliſs : there is no difference but only 
to give em the ſhape of a Fan, and to obſerve the of 
Method I am going to preſcribe in order to the well. Wot 
guiding them up the Wall. Ir conſiſts in Six Points, pr 
The Firſt is, To untack and looſen all the Branche 
from the Tyrelliſs; to take away the dead Wood and s: 
the crumpled Branches, and to leave only thoſe which {he 
will yield you either Wood or Fruit. You will cally fre. 
diſtinguiſh the Fruit-Branches by their double Buttons, che 
| | 8 the Wood Branches, which have no Buttons at {ihe 
x all. | Hz 
The Second is, In Pruning the Wood Branches to Ih 

+ ſhorten them to Four or Five Eyes, according to the I bne 
ſtrength of the Tree; to leave all the Fruit Branches; Vo. 

| but no more of the Fruit, after tis knit, than what ind 
| - the Branches can nouriſh. Fail 
8 The Third is, to leave the Fruit-Branches a reafon- is 
able Length at the firſt Pruning; (if they feem not Nu 

large enough to nouriſh their Fruit) reſerving to make Tre 

$ Sn ſhorter at the Second Pruning of the {ame 3 ( 

ear. ul. 
The Fourth is, When one Side of a Peach. Tree i Who 7 
unprovided of Wood Branches, and has only Branches G 
for Fruit, to Prune ſhort the biggeſt Fruit-Branches, NO 
to the end they may not only give Fruit, but produce But 
a Branch of half. Wood: this is the way to prevent 2 0 7. 
Void, which is the greateſt defect of an Eſpalier, or {ru 
Wall of Fruit. 5 they 
The Fifth is, when you ſee a luxuriant Branch on Nicht 

a Peach-Tree, and no good Branches for Wood near it, Wor 
you muſt preſerve the luxuriant Branch, to be Prund ru 
to the length of Ten or Twelve Inches, that it may 
fill up the Void of the Tree: and you will do well 
dalvays to leave a little Branch at the extremity ©! 


it 3 


1 Thinner fed Ga 


It; it will attract the Sap and produce good Branch 
Boch for Wood and for Fruit, as I have often experi- 
enc'd it. 
a ſoon. as x Feb. Tres in light Earths 
„produces no more Wood Branches, to pluck it up 
immediately after the Fruit is Gather'd, unleſs it have 
hot forth vigorous Branches at its Foot to ſupply the 
mant of the others; in which Catz, you muſt Prune 
of Mit long, that is, leave the Branches a Foot long at 
nit J leaſt. | 
ily BY What I have mention'd touching the Pruning 
the of Peach. Trees oughr likewiſe to be obfervd in that 
ll of Apricok-Trees and Plum Trees, Which ought to be 
s. rund long. 
hes The time to Prune Peach. Trees and Apricob- Trees 
ind zs about the Fifteenth of March: and Plum. Trees ſhould 
ich de Prun'd in February. Peach Trees which grow in 
Gly free-Earth, tho they do not produce any Wood Bran- 
ns, ches, need not be pull'd up, but only the Stem of 
a them ſhould be taken down to Ten or Twelve Inches 
Height above the Graft, in November or December, 
to have ſeen ſome us d thus, which have produc'd ſeveral 
the pne Shoots : and thus by this Operation your Tree grows 
es; Foung again. Tis the fame thing with Apricok-Trees 
hat Wand Plum. Trees: theſe Two laſt Sorts of Fruits never? 
fail to ſhoot out new Branches as well in light Earth 
on- s in Free, unleſs the Trees themſelves have ſome in- 
not N ard Diſeaſe in the Roots or in the Body of the 
ake Tree. Of this I have had frequent Experience, 
ume WW Gent. I believe haur Obſervations to be good and uſe- 
Jul: But why db you adviſe me to Prune Young Trees 
en the ſhortneſs of Four or Five Eyes? 
ches Card. To the end they may for the following Year 
hes, ¶ produce good tore of Branches, both for Wood and Fruit. 
luce But take notice, that tho the Fruit Branches of Pear- 
ties do, yet thoſe of Peaches do ſcarce ever bear 
_ of Fruit above One Year, but generally die ſoon after 
thcy have born their Fruit; nay, they are often kill'd 


on eicher by Froſts, or by the Red, that is, the Blaſting- 
r it, NNorth-Eaſt-Winds, or by Fogs before they bear any 
und wit at all. In theſe Caſes as ſoon as you perceive 
a; ide Fruit Branches to be dead, you mult take em 
we ; 


Wheer-off, 


Obſerve 


* 
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* 
* 
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orferm Garner. 
vc archer, That Peach ect are in Bloſſom 
-a after they are Prun d: They muſt then be co. 
ver d to protect em from the Froſt ; otherwiſe ex. 
pe& no Fruit. To this Purpoſe we generally make 
uſe of Matraſſes or Straw-skreens, which we place be- 
fore the Trees. My Method is to make uſe of the 
Halm of Peaſe, gar have long Branches: I interweays 
it in the Trellils to make it keep faſt, and take i: 
not away till the Peaches are as big as the Top of my 
little Finger. This is the way to have fo great 3 
Quantity, that you will be oblig'd to take off tome 
ot them: Obſerve likewiſe the ſame Method with your 
—_ rees and Plum. Trees, which grow againſt : 
 , | | _ 
"Gent. I very much approve your Met bod; and hav 
no farther Doubt concerning the firſt Pruning of Wall. 
| 1 Inſtructt me now how to perform the 
- Second, 


* — 
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CHAP. v. 


Of the Second Pruning of Wall Peach-Trees ; and 
& the Time of doing it. 


du. O perform the Second Pruning of Peach 
Trees well and with ſucceſs, you muſt 
9 Obſerve Five Things; | 

1. To Prune the Second Time between the middle 
of May and the middle of June. 
2. To Prune only the Fruit Branches, provided they 

have need of it; and thoſe that are half dry'd away. 
By this Retrenchment the good Fruit Branches will 
grow the ſtronger. | 

3. Take away the Fruit Branches that you foreſt 
will not be able to nouriſh their Fruit; and Prune thoſe 
too that have not knit, | 

4+ When a Peach-Tree has many Fruit Branches, and 
few Wood Branches, Prune the largeſt Fruit Branches 
and One of the Wood Branches, to make the Tees 
the more beautiful the Year following. 


C_ . 5. Prune 
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. Prune dhe Branches that te Gümmy bel 
Gum, and take away all that ate dry or languiſhmgę- 

Gent. 1 ſee ver) plain the Neceſſity of this Second 
Pruning ; which hinders the Sap from being employ'd 
and waſted to no Purpoſe. Remember your Prom:ſe to 
Infkrutt me in the Method of Pinching of the Branches 
of Peach-Trees, and the Uſe of it: 1 1 add, if you 
bleaſe, à Word or Two concerning the Trimming and 
Pruning of their ſuperfluous and too lnxuriant Sprigs 
and Branches. . | 
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HAP. VI. 


the Pinching of Peach- Trees, Apricok-Trees; || 
Pear-Trees, and Fig-Trees : And of Trimming . © [| k 
the Trees, and Pruning of their, ſuperfiuons ande. 
too-luxuriant Sprigs and Branche c. 1 
ner of Pruning that is perform d with Wn 


| Gard, . 
ES 1 the Nails on the Young and Tender 


| Shoots, by ſhortning em within the Compaſs of Three 128 
or Four Eyes, or more or fewer, as you will. Very e 
| young and tender Sprigs are eaſily Nipp'd off at hy ic; bi | 
Joint you pleaſe, only with the Nails of your Thumb 
and Fore- finger: nay, large young Shoots and Branches 
are (with great facility) Pinch'd or Snapp'd 6780 if you 
le place your Fore-finger juſt under the Joint at which 
you intend to take off the Branch, and clapping your 
ey Thumb-nail hard and firm on the Joint, you preſs 
V. dhe upward Part of the Branch downwards, and then 
with your Hand give it a little Jerk upward. This 
Pinching or Snapping of the Branches checks the too- 
re violent Courſe of the Sap, and hinders the Shoots from 
of row ing too-luxuriant; it makes the Sap burſt out into 
Buds, and produce ſeveral Branches. I have had Ex- 
perience of it. . 
Gent. This Pinching or Snapping of the Branches 18 
to prevent. their being dammag d by their Luxuriancy. 
Gard. Ves: and this was the Reaſon why M. 4e /a 
Vintinie firſt ſet it up; for theſe forts of Branches 
| 35 G | would 


HE Pinching of Peach-Trebr is 2 man- 


. 
— 


OF 


ioky 


therwile-grow vv Large and too High, and 

«ace only Wood; whereas this Pinching or Break- 
ung them makes em ſhoot out feveral ſmall lower. 
Branches, ſome of which will come to bear Fruit, and 


others ſerve to furniſh the Tree with new Wood. ( 
Gent. About what Time do you Pinch Peach-Trees 
Gard. In May and in June: it you deter it longer 
*ewill not do fo well; becauſe the Branches whoſe G 
Tops were Pinchd or Cropp'd off later, would pro- 
duce. underneath em only crumpled and untruitful | 
Branches for the following Year : For the Sap is then ar 
imploy'd in ſtrengthning not only the Wood-Branches 4 
but Fruit-Branches too, which Sprung from the firſt wi 
Pruning of that Year, and likewiſe to nouriſh the au 
* Fruit which is on the Tree. And thus all the Branches en 
which came from thoſe which were Pinch' d off too or 


late, would be Crumpled and uſeleſs. | 
What I fay concerning Peach-Trees holds good like- the 
+ Wile as to Apricch Trees, Fig-Trees, Pear-Trees, and Wy 
the Shoots of Old Trees, that have been Grafted Pe, 
Crown-wiſe. There are ſome who will not allow of ter 
this Pinching of Peach. Trees; but I am perſuaded they Che 
never try'd it in the Manner they oughr. 
Gent. I am convinc'd of the Vſefulneſs of it; But 
You are now to ſpeak of the Trimming the Trees, and 
Pruning of their ſuperfluous and too luxuriant Sprint 


and Branches, | G 
Gard. This Trimming and Pruning conſiſts in tak- WF or 
ing away all uſeleſs Branches and all thoſe which bore 
cauſe any Confuſion; to the end the good Branches Fever 
both for Wood and Fruit, may ſtrengthen and preſerve II 
themſelves for the Imbelliſhment of the Tree. | their 
This Operation on Peach-Trees and Apricek Tres dap ; 
is pertormd in May and June; and on Pear-Trees in us C 
. Apriland May. Tis done with a Pruning-Enife. Ce 

. When you thus Prune your Peach-Trees, you may ; 


likewiſe pluck off the too great Quantity of Peach: 
which are on the Branches, to the end thoſe which are 
left may be larger and better nouriſh'd. 

Gent. Seeing you have begun to ſpeak to me of This. 
ning the Fruits from the Peach- Trees: Pray In{traii 
me how to do it in Regard to other Fruit-Trees ? 


C 


CHAP, 


r. VIE 


Of the Manner of managing Fruits upon the Trees, 
In Order to have them in Perfection. 


Gard, HE way to have Fruit fair and good 
| is to eaſe the Tree of the too great 
Quantity of it. I ſpeak of Autumn 
and Miner - Fruits; for in regard to thoſe of the Sam- 
mer, the Heat of the Sun nouriſhes them perfectly 
well; ſo that there is no need of taking any of em 
away, except only the Apricoks, which (when ſoon 
enough Gather d) may be of uſe, either to make Tarts 
or to Preſerve. | 2 
Gent. When is the beſt Seaſon ts eaſe the Trees of © |" 
their too great Quantity of Fruit? | -.. - 1a 
Gard. May is the beſt time for the Abricoks and * 8 
Peaches; and June and Fuly for the Autumn and Nin- Wn. 
ter- Fruits; that you may diſtinguiſh and make a good 
Choice of the faireſt and beſt ſhap'd. Above all take 
off thoſe which are Worm-eaten, or which bave any 
other viſible Blemiſh. | 
; Gent. Should ſeveral Pears be left on the ſame 
wig ? : | 
Gard, No: One or Two fair and large Pears are 
more to be valu'd than ſeveral little Ones: it there- 
tore you ſee on a Twig One or Two fair Pears, and 
ſeveral ſmall Ones, make no ſcruple of cutting off the 
[mall Ones with your Sciſſers, thro' the middle of 
their Stalks, for fear otherwiſe -of giving Vent to the 
„ ep; which. would impair the other Fruit, and hinder 
in its Growth and Nouriſhment, WA 
Gent. Tow know there are ſome Pears that hang 6 
lightly on the Tree, that the leaſt Wind blows em down ; 
rte Virgouleuſes, for Example, are very ſubject to this 
Accident, and the Large more than the Small: if there- 
Yore I ſhould follow your Advice, and take away all the 
mall, my Tree would be without Fruit, 

Gard. You prevent what I was going to fay : There 
no Rule without ſome Exception. You muſt leave 
the little Pears of that Sort, that you may not be in- 
rely depriv'd of all 1 beft Advice I can 8 

4 | 


x 
3 4 N to give em an Amber Colout and a delicious Taſte. 


- 
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have but few \Owarf-Trees of that Kind, anch 
-.£y*«gainſt the Treliſs, or Wall. 


Gent. . will take your Counſe! : But let's return 


to Peach-Trees- Suppoſe 4 Branch had ſeveral 


Peaches growing upon it, muſt all the Small be taben 
off? Would they not come to Maturity if they were left 


on the Branch? * 
Gard. They muſt be pull'd off: for otherwiſe the 


Pulp of all the Peaches on the Branch will be Coarſe 
and Doughy, and their Taſte Sow'r and Bitter. | 


know this but too well by Experience. 1 fay not 
this in Regard to Peaches only, but to all manner of 
Fruits. If you would have em arrive at any} Per. 


fection, leave em not too thick, and as it were croud- 


ing upon one another: For it the Sun and the Air 
have not a free Paſlage about em, they will be ſub- 
ject to rot. 8 1 | 
Neither may you omit to have an Eye to your 
Bonchretiens in the Months of April and May; and 
ſee if no black Catterpillars be got among 'em; an 
Infect to which that ſort of Fruit-Trees is ſubjedt, 
and that eats Holes in the Pears, which renders them 
unſightly, dries em, and often makes em fall from 
the Trees. | 
Gent. Do me the Fawonr to tell me whether it be nt. 
ceſſary to uncover, by taking away the Leaves which 
hang before the Fruit we have made Choice of to conti- 
nue on the Trees, either Dwarts, or Wall-Tree: ? 
Gard. Yes, if you would have your Fruit have a fine 
Colour, and grow Ripe the ſooner : I will not except 


even the White Magdalen Peach, which I know 9 
frequent Experience, will take a moſt beautiful Carne 
tion Colour: There's only the VHhite Natmeg: Peac! 


that takes none, and the Blanche d Andilly but very 
little: As for all the other Sorgs, if care be take 


to uncover them betimes, they grow extreamly Beal 


tiful. 
We have likewiſe ſome Pears that will come to 4 


pleaſing Colour when the Leaves that ſhade em at! 


taken away, as the Red Beurre, or Butter-Pear, the 
Inconu Choneau, the Winter Bonchretien, and the 4) 
Apple, Twill be convenient that the Leaves which ſha 
your Muſcat and Chaſſelas Grapes were clipp'd off, there 


Gent, 


. * o* 
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Gent 'Pray tell me the proper weaſon, and Manner 


ſhaded) may acquire a beautiful Cour and delicious 
Taſte * ; | 

8254 You may begin about the End of June to 
cut off with Sciſſors the Leaves which grow over the 
Fruits, and continue doing fo afterwards, chiefly when 
you ſee they are come to their full Size: For then 
all the Leaves about them ſhould be intirely taken 
away, that the mighty Dews, the Rain, and the Sun- 
Beams May come upon 'em. eee 

Some Authors ſay, that to give them their due Co- 
lour, you muſt get fore very long and large Spouts 
or Squirts, which are made on Purpoſe, whoſe Heads 
are of Tin full of Holes, and in ſhape of thoſe of a 
Card ners Watering-Pot, with which you muſt ſpout 
Water on the Trees twice or thrice a Day, during 
the exceſſive Heat of the Sun. I agree with em that 
this Expedient never fails to give Fruits a beautiful 
Colour, but it often impairs the good Qualities of 
the F-mit, particularly of Peaches, whoſe Skin is very 
fine: for the Water eaſily entring, tis next to impot- 


whoſe Taſte will not be fo high and delicious, as it 
would be were not this Artifice made uſe of. 
Gent. Tour Remark en this way of Watering of Fruits 


| it, I would now learn to know when Fruits are Ripe, 
and when to Gather them, 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 


Gathering them. 


Gard. THE Knowledge of the Maturity of Fruit: 
22 more on Experience than Inſtru- 
jon. 

freely impart to you. 
All Summer-Fraits are 
than when the 


| never better to be eaten, 
are ſo ripe that they drop from the 


r Tree, except ſome Summer Heart, which are ſubjett 
E 


of taking away the Leaves, that the Fruit (when u- 


ſible it ſhould not communicate it ſelf to the Frarts, 


Of the Maturity of Fruits, and of the Times of 


What mine has taught me I will 
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i worth obſerving : and I will kp to your Opinion in 
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to rot at the Core : for ſuch muſt be gather d a lit- 
tle before they come to Maturity, otherwiſe they will 
he quite ſpoil d. being become rotten within. 

The Aatums- Pear, as the Butter, or Benrri-Pear, 
the Mouille- Bouc he, the Green Sugar-Pear, &c. and 
the Minter. Pears ot the melting Kind, tho' they come 
eaſily from the Trees, are not good to eat till the 
Fermentation of their Juices has ripen dem, and there- 
fore we lay em by in the Fruitery. Our Feeling 
gives us the true Knowledge of the Maturity of //elt- 
ing Pears, Peaches, Apricoks, Figs, &c. This is done 
by laying the Thumb ory on each of em for fear 
of bruiſing em; and if the Fruit yield to the Touch, 
you may be ſure *ris come to its Maturity. 

But you will ask me how you ſhall diſcern by 
the Touch the Maturity of the Pears of the Brittle or 
\ Breaking Kind, as the Musk. Bonchretien, the Meſſire. 
John, and the like, that are always firm and hard. I 
—; the Tafte only can judge of their Ripe- 
neſs. 
 __* Gent. What you tell me is uſeful to be known, But 
./: One of my Friends told met other Day, that whoever 


would eat the Pavie of Pomponne, or Monſtrous-Peach, 


the Violet-NeCtarin, and the Early, or Latter Violet- 


+. Peach, in their Perfection of Goodneſs, muſt let them 


rien on the Tree till they drop off of themſelves, Are 
Jo of this Opinion? | a 

Curd. The Truth is, to judge of the Goodneſs of 
thoſe Fruits, you muſt obſerve what your Friend told 
you, they will have a more ſugariſh and winy Taſte; 
I know it by Experience: but there is one very ne- 
ceſſary Caution to be taken, which perhaps your Friend 
did not mention; that is, to lay Straw half a Foot 
\ bots Mi the Foot of Dwarf-Wall. Trees, which beat 

fa 


Soft ing Fruit, that the Fruit may not be bruis d, 
if it ls to the Ground; And if there be any high 
Trees of thoſe ſorts againſt the Wall, I would adviſe 
you to get Straw-Mats, or Matrafles made on Purpoſe, 
24 Foot and a halt broad, and as long as the Branches 
ot the Tree extend. Let theſe Mats have an Edge 
before and at the Two Ends ſtanding up Four Inches 
high, to prevent the Fruit from falling to the Ground: 
tie them with a Cord at each End to the Tyelliſs, and 
Keep them ſuſpended in the Air. This will preſern: 
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of the Dwarf Teer. 


„ * 


the Fruit from being bruis'd, a de Straw will that 


7 


*Twill not be amiſs to take the ſame Precaution 


tor the Pinter Bonchretien Pears, about Fifteen Days 
before you gather them, to the end, that if any ſhould 
drop from the Tree, they may receive no Harm by 


their Fall. I have reapd the Benefit of this Inven- - 


tion, which has preſeryd me many a fine Pear. 

Gent. Pray tell me when, J muſt Gather my Autumn 
and Winter- Fruits ? | 

Gard. Tis of Importance to know the Time to 
Gather the Autumn and Winter. Fruits, 

Fruits ripen ſooner in a light and hot Earth, than 
in a cold and moiſt. This being allow'd, obſerve 
whether in the Months of May and April the Wea- 
ther were Mild. If it was, the Fruits will be the 
ſooner ripe. It the Months of Auguſt and September 
be hot and dry, the Autumn. Pears. which grow in 
light Soils, may be gather d towards the Twelfth or 
Fifteenth of September; and the Winter-Pears the 


Tweltth or Fitteenth of October; except the Vinter- 
Bonchretien, which ought to be Gather d about a Week 


later, that it may come to its full Maturity, . 


Apples ought likewife to be included in the Num< 
ber of Winter-Fraits : they ſhould be Gather d to- * 


wards the Twelfth or Fifteenth of October. 7 
But if theſe Two laſt Months are cold and wet, 
as they have been in ſome of rhe late Years, when 


the Seaſons have been out of Tune, You muſt then 
Gather your Pears later; that is to ſay, the Autumn. 


Pears at the End of September, and the Winter-Pears 
in November; and the Apples in like manner. In 'a 
cold and wet Soil the Fruit muſt be Gather'd' Ten 
Days, or thereabouts, after the Time I mentiqn'd for 
Gathering it in a light Earth. i 

You muſt make Choice of a fair and dry Day to 
Gather your Fruit, that it may keep the better: take 


care that each Pear have its Stalk, and put them gent- 


ly into the Basket, and lay em afterwards on the 
Shelves one by one. 


Gent. I would fain know how to order my Fruits in the 
Fruitery, that they may not (pail nor freeze. 
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"CHAP. IX. 


22 Of the Manner bf keeping Fruits in the F ruĩtery. 


Cara. HE Manner of keeping Fruit, is of ſuch 
| Conſequence that it well deſerves your 
Attention: for Example , Peaches are 
incomparably better for bezzs Gather'd Three or Four 
Days before they are a : they muſt be lald in 
the Fruitery upon very dry Vine-Leaves : they ought 
to be laid on their Bottoms to hinder them from 
fpoiling, which they certainly would, if they lay on 
one Side, *Twill be neceſſary to view them every 


Day, that you may eat the ripeſt firſt, 


If you would eat Figs throughly ripe, Gather thoſz 
which have a Drop ot Hrup in Sight, Never take 
them from the Tree in the Heat of the Sun. Lay 
them on one Side in a Basket with Leaves in it: carry 
them into the Fraitery to continue there for a Night; 
the next Day they will be refreſhed and of a deli- 


cious Taſte, If you would ferve them to Table, you 


muſt not change their Poſition. 

Tis equal in what Poſture you lay the Apricobs 
and Plams in a Basket: but if you would eat Apri- 
cocks of a higher Taſte than when they are Gather d, 


you mult let em lie a Day or Two on the Shelves 


of your Fraitery before you ſerve em to the Table. 


* Thoſe that grow on Standards in the open Air have 


always a more winy and musky Taſte than thoſe that 
grow againſt a Wall. 

If you would keep Plum, with their fine Bloom 
upon them, you mult lay them in a Basket as you 


Gather them, and cover them over with Nettle Leave, 


they muſt neyer- be turn d out of one thing into 2. 
nother, for fear of rubbing off their Bloom. I would 
adviſe you to put the, Baskets into you Fruiter) for 
a Day or Two, that the P/ams may be retreſh'd. They 


will thus be better than thoſe that are Gather'd in the 


great Heat of the Day to be eaten immediately. | 
To keep your Grapes well, after they are Gather d, 


vou mult lay em in a dry Place, where it does not 


Freeze : They will do well upon Straw ; but will 
bf? better hung up in the Air. The Secret of ha- 
ud p | ving 
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| of Winter, and teach me the manner of keeping them 


| your Fraitery till the Time they ought to laſt, is to 
| vive em no Air at all: for it would corrupt the 
| Temperate Air that is within your Fruiter), and cauſe 


Windows therefore be ſhut cloſe, and all the Chinks 
ſtopt up; and open them not as long as there is 
any Fruit, not even in the Spring. 


Froſts jhonld ſpoil the Fruit in the Spring, ſince they 
| are not violent enough to do it. For Example, if 1 o- 


receive any Damage by the Froft ? 


pen your | Fraitery- Windows as long as you have any 
8 Fruit there: for if you let in the Air, they will in- 
tirely loſe their good Qualities. The Bonchretiens will 
8 grow black; the Apples be wither'd and wrinkled ; 
thus your Fruits will not be pleaſing either to the 
Eye or Taſte, | | 


in the Keeping of Fruits ? | | 
you mult not fancy it cannot Freeze in your Fruitem, 


tho you had taken all the Precautions I directed you: 
| You muſt for further Security ſet Earthen-Pans full of 


*. * 
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ving chem keep a long Time, is gather them 2 

lirtle before they are ripe. \/ a 


Gent. I am very well ſatisfy d with what jou tell me 
concerning Summer-Fruits. Let us come nom to thoſe 


in the Fruitery. When there happens to be a fine Day q 
in the Winter, and if it aves, not Freeze, would there | 
he any Hurt in giving em ſometimes a little Air. f 

Gard. The way of Preſerving the Vinter. Fruits in 


a conſiderable Prejudice to your Fruit. Let your 


Gent. I cannot ſee what Greund there is to fear that 


pen d the Windows in the Afternoon of a fine Sun-ſhiny 
Day, would my Winter-Bonchretiens and my Pippins 


Gard. I have ſome Reaſon to adviſe you not to o- 


Gent. Are there no other Precautions to be obſery'd 


Gard, Ves: When you ſee it Freeze exceſſive hard, 


Water over-Night on the Floor; and if you fee the 
next Morning that the Water is ever ſo little frozen, 
cover your Fruits with Blankets Laſtly, you muſt 
not fail to fet ſeveral Mouſe-Traps in your Fraztery, 
to catch the Mice, who wou'd elſe ſpoil your Fruit. 
Gent. I will make my Advantage of all your Inſtru- 
tions. Pray tell me now how to Prune my Vines, and 
whether it be of abſolute Neceſſity to Prune em? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X 


\ Of the Pruning & Vines. 
Othing is more eaſie than to Prune Vine, 
and nothing more neceſſary : for the 


Gard. N 
ad Fruit of un-prun'd Vines cannot be ſo 


good as that of Yes Prun'd in due Time: belides, 
an un-prund Vine will infallibly die away. <<. 

I adviſe you to Prune- your Vines in March, tho 
fome Authors are of Opinion to Prune em in Febr- 
ary, and even fooner. : 

To Prune Fines well there are Five Things to be 
obſeryd. | 
Firſt, To take away all the dead Wood and all the 

uſeleſs Branches, 

Secondly, For Fires which grow in Vineyards, or 
( wherever Planted) are kept low in the ſame man- 
ner Vizes in Vineyards are, to Prune the largeſt and 
beſt plac'd Branches, fo as to leave Four Eyes or Buds 
thereon, and but Two on thoſe which grow beneath 
them on the Foot of the Vine, which we call Con 
ſors, or Stumps. 

Thirdly, To take Care in Pruning all Y/ixes to leave 
at leaſt an Inch of Wood above the Eye of the Branch 
you Prune. | SES 

Fourthly, To order the Cut fo, that he Slope may 
always be towards the Side that is oppoſite to the 
- uppermoſt Eye: for when the Vine is in Sap and 
bleeds much, it the Slope were towards that Eye, i 
would be in danger of being drown'd by the avun- 
dance of Water which never fails to fall from tix 
Extremity of the Prun'd Branch. 

Fifthly, To be caretul to Nip, Pinch, or Prune off 
all che ſuperfluous Branches of the Vine, and bind i 
up to the Treliſs or the Stakes in the proper Seaſon, 
which is in lay, June or Faly, that the Fruit may 
thrive and ripen to Perfection. 

Gent. I obſerred that in your Second Direction po 
ſaid, that the Branch which grows on Vines in Vine. 
yards, or on Vines in the ſame manner kept low, aut 


& foot s out at the Foot of the Tree below that which 
| 8 wat 


1 wowd tain know why? 5 
Gard. I can eaſily tell you. This 
Prun'd to Two Eyes, and which w 
Prun'd in that manner, in hopes it w | 
good Branches, which are to be thoſe on which 


was Prun'd to Fon, Eyes, muſt be 


peration of Pruning is to be perform'd the next Year 3 


to the End, that when Time ſhall ſerve, we may 


cut off the Branch that had been Prun'd to Four 


Eyes the Vear before, together with all the Branches 
that Pruning had produc d; which according to the 
uſual Courſe ought to be One for each Eye. Now 
the way to Prune the Two Branches the Stump pro- 
duces, is to take off the uppermoſt of thoſe T wo to 


Four Eyes, and the lower of them to Two, that it 


may ſerve for a new Sump. 

Gent. I underſtand your Meaning; but pray explain 
to me Two Difficulties that may ariſe concerning this 
Stump. The Firſt is, Suppoſiug it to have ſhot out but One 
Branch, what muſt be done then. The Second is, If it 
ſhould not produce any Branch, what then muſt be the 
Subject of my Pruning? 

Gard. Theſe Difficulties are more eaſily ſolv'd than 
you imagine. You ſuppoſe in the firſt Place, that this 
Stump or Short Branch produces but one ſingle Branch, 


which indeed ſometimes happens: in that Caſe this 


one Branch muſt be Prun'd Stump-wiſe, that is, with- 


in the Compaſs of Two Eyes, and the loweſt Branch of 


thoſe which came from laſt Year's Pruning mult be 
Prun'd to Four Eyes; all the reſt muſt be taken away. 

'Tis eafie to anſwer the Second Difficulty where 
you ſuppoſe, that the Stump from whence you hop'd 
to have had Two Branches has not produc'd one : 


In this Caſe you muſt have Recourſe to the Branzh 


Prun'd the Year before ; which, as I told you, may per- 


haps have produc'A no leſs than Four: it ſo, you muſt 


ſet your ſelf to work on the Two lowelt of thoſe 
Branches, Pruning the higheſt of 'em to Four Eyes, and 
making a Stump or Short Branch of the loweſt, This 
s my Method, and I believe all intelligent Perſons al- 
low it to be the beſt. 


Gent. I thank you for having ſo fully clear d up thoſe. 


Two Difficulties. Pray inſtruct me how to Cultivate Fig- 
Trees: you know you have hitherto (aid nothing of it. 


HAF. 


t 
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| fig-Trees, and of the Manner «f 
| Cult rvating them, 


Gard. Efore I anſwer your Queſtion, 'twill do 
| well to tell you what fort of Fig, 
thrive beſt in the Climate of Pari, | 
know bur Four Sorts that will come to pertect Ma. 
turity ; The Round White Fig, the Long White Fi, 
the Angelic Fig, and the Violet Fig. 
Vou cannot have too many of the Round White Fig 
in your Garden, either Dwarfs, Wall. Trees, or in Caſes 
Tis an excellent Fruit, much valu'd, and the Tree is 
a great Bearer. 
N [ would not adviſe you to have any great Store of 
7 the Long White Fig. The Fruit indeed is very deli. 
cate and much ſupar'd ; but the Tree has the Detect 
of bearing but little Fruit. ; 
The Angelich is good in Autumn, and when thorow- 
ripe is an excellent Figs | 
The Fiolet F ripens very well: but not having 
the good Qualities of the Round White Fig, I eſteem 
it not ſo much, However I blame not thoſe that 
love em, to have ſome Trees ot that fort in their 
Garden. 
Gent. In what Manner would you adviſe me to have 
my Fig-Trees grow : in Caſes, Dwarfs, or againſt the Wall 
Gard. My Opinion is, you ſhould have more in 
Caſes than any other Way: they thrive better, 2nd 
we are more certain of having Fruit; they ripen per- 
fectly well and ſooner, becaule a Lump of Earth 1s 
ſooner heated than an intire larger Maſs : Befides, they 
are the more eaſily kept in Winter in the Green. 
Houſe, or Conſervatory, which need not be fo warm 
as the Houſe where you keep your Orange. Tree,. 
They muſt be Hous'd in November, and there is no 
need of Watering em all the inter. 
Gent. When are the Caſes to be taken out of the Green- 
' Houle, and what's to be done when they are abroad! 
Gard. All Fig-Trees Growing in Caſes ſhould be 
Ataken out of the Greer-howſe in the Month of Aprit 
"< | and 
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rod as ſoon as they are hut ſhobf have One good 
Watering once, and thet be put ut er the ſhelter ot 
a Wall; and it you fee the Weather Jiſpos'd to ſome 


Remains of Froſts, Hail, or of Req that is, North- 


Eaſt Winds, twill be neceſſaty to Prg-+& them from 
thoſe Deſtroyers of Fruit, by Coverin them with 
Sheets, or ſomething of that Nature. But to avoid 


theſe Accidents let em not be remov'd out of the 


Conſervatory till the End of April. 


Gent. When there is no longer Occaſion to dread theſe. 


Accidents, to what Aſpect would you adviſe me to place 
1 
Card. When you take them from under the Shelter 
you mult ſer em in Open Air and Sun, then Water 
em Twice a Week; and in the Months of June, Fuly, 
and Angnſt every Two Days; nay, when the Heats 
are exceſfve, you will do well to Water em every 
Day, thar the Figs may be rhe Larger. | 
Gent. | How many Tears may a Fig-Tree ſtand in it; 
Caſe without being Chang'd ? 
Gard, If you would have your Fig-Trees do per- 
fectly well, you muſt let em alone in their firſt Caſes 
Two Years, without Changing em; when this time 
is expired, you muſt put them into other Caſes, 
larger than the firſt; and Change them afterwards 
without fail every Four Years. Every time you Change 


em, refreſh their Roots a little by cutting of ſome Part 


of them. 
Gent. When the Tig-Trees are grown too large to be 
put into other Caſes, what's to be done with em then? 
Gard, Plant them in the plain or naked Ground, 
in ſome wide Place, expos'd to the open Sun, to con- 
tinue Dwarf-Trees, The way to Preferve them in 


the Winter from the Froſts, is, to cover em as ſoon 


as you ſee the Weather inclining to Freeze : The Me- 
thod of Covering them is, by tying all the Branches 
together with Twigs and Ofter, and then Swaddling 
them all about with Straw, bound over with Ofrer- 
Twigs. 

Gent. Do you Water the Dwarf and Wall Fig- Trees, 
as well as thoſe that are in Caſes ? a 


Hard. Neither the Dwarf Fg. Trees nor thoſe againſt 


a Wall, have generally any need cf Watering : For 
their Roots being in the naked or plain Ground, ſhoot 
| | | out 


n 


Hon how they muſt be Cultivated after they are ſo Sepa- 
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« into Leng. * find a ſufficient Quantity of Mol. 
to 


tture in the Eart Nouriſh their Fruit z but in ex- of 
ceſſive Droughts, my Advice is to give em a good t 
Watering, that the Fig, may be the larger. 7 

Gent. Do por bind up the Wall Fig- Trees to the Trel. R 
Iiſs, as you do Pear-Trees and Peach- Trees? 

Gard. Wall Fig-Trees wi t be fo conſtrain d, or 
Tack d fo cloſe as other rees; You mult leave 
their Heads at Liberty during the Spring and Summer, 
and Plaſh or Spread them againſt Poles, laid on greater 
and longer Hooks, driven into the Wall, than Hook 
for other Mall- Trees. 

Gent. I want to know how to keep Wall Fig-Trees 
from Freezing during the Winter ? 

Gard. There are Two ways of doing it: One, by 
removing the Poles during the Winter, and then Tack- 
ing them cloſe to the Wall ſtraight-upright, and Co- 
vering them with Matraſſes or Straw. skrrens. The o- 
ther is by laying them down, and Covering them with 
long dry Litter, or with Peaſe-Halm. 

Gent. But if by Misfortune they ſhould be Frozen, 
muſt they be pull d up? | 
Gard. No: They muſt be cut off very low, when 
all the Branches are dead: But I have had ſo much 
Experience in this Matter, that I adviſe you to (tay 
till Midſummer before you do it: becauſe their great 
Abundance of Sap will fill ſeveral Branches that ſeem d 
Dead, and make em ſhoot a-new- 

Gent. This Secret is worth knowing : But pray Teach 
me how to get Toung Fig-Tree Shoots from an Ola Foot? 

Gard. In the Months of March you muſt lay into the 
Ground the Young Branches that grow at the Foot of 
the Fiz-Tree, in the ſame manner as they do the Layer, 
of Vines; and in March or April following, when 


— 


they will infallibly have taken Root, you mult Sepa- ( 
rate them from the Foot of the Tree: and never in Wyo 
the Month of October. im. 
- Gent. This laſt Caution you give me, puts me = Ro 
mind, that I have ſeen ſome Young Layers, that ſeem'd for 
to have good Roots, put into Pots and Caſes, yet in- ver 
deed never came to any thing. This obliges me to atk ted 


rated ? 


Gard, 


_ t Gays * 


Gard, The true Method of Cultivateng the L 
of a Fig- Tree, ſo that it may come to e a Tree in a 
lietle time, is, to Cut ſhort the Stem of it, to the 
Compaſs of a Foot above its Root; to Prune the 
Root it ſelf pretty ſhort ; to have good Larth mingled 
with a like Quantity of Dung, and reduc'd to Mould, 
and then put it into a Basket of about Six Irches 
Diameter, to Plant the Zazer in it; and then to pre- 
pare a Hot-Bed of Dung, and after the great Heat of 


it is paſt, to put the Basket into the Bed, taking care 


from time to time, to recruit the Heat of it, and keep 
up a reaſonable Degree of Warmth, which Fig-Trees 
are naturally fond of: if to this you add the Water- 
ings that will from time to time be neceſſary, the Layer 
will take, and produce vigorous Shoots: but it muſt be 
left in the Hot. Bed till the Month of October. 

Gent. What do you do with it when gon have taken 
it out of the Bed? 

Gard. I cut the Basket to Pieces, that I may 


| have my Young Fig-Tree, Earth ard all, and put 
it into a Caſe of about Nine Inches Diameter, if the 


Shoot be any thing Large, if not, a leſs will ſerve; 


and I always make uſe of Earth mingled with other 
| Mould than that of the Bed, When I have thus 


Planted it in the Caſe, I lay ſome Fat Dung upon 


the Ground, and ſet my Caſe upon it: Nor do I 
wait till the Froſts are come to put it into the Green- 
bonſe, where, when plac'd herein, I leave it till April 
following; or, for greater Security, till the beginning 


of May. 

Gent. IT I deſign d this Layer for a Wall-Tree, muſt 
I Plant it in its Place with the Baiket about it, at the 
ſame time I take it out of the Bed, or ſtay till next 


Spring to Plant it? 


Gard, When you have taken the Basket, in which 


your Young Plant is, out of the Hot-Bed; Plant it 


immediately, Basket and all, (which will be ſoon 
Rotten) againſt the Place of the Wall you dzfign'd 


for it: Take care at the beginning of Pinter to Co- 


ver it with a Matreſs faſten d to the Wall, to pro- 
tect it from the Froſts till May following. Remem- 


der to allow it ſome Water in the Spring, but more 


in the Exceſſive Heats. 


Never- 


\ agg ſay, there is 4 way to make the Off-ſets of Fig- 


\ 
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erthelei. 4 you have ti. vOnvenience | of a Con? 


fervatory, ty I be fafeſt to put it there as ſoon as you 


take it out © the Hot. Bed, to Preſerve it from Froft 
during the Vi ter: and in the Month of April, or the 
beginning of May, Plant it, with its Basket, in the 
Manner preſcrib d. | 

Gent. Js there no other way to make a Fig-Tree: 
Branch, which is of a miadling Size and ou an Old Stick 
tale Root, ſo as to have a Tree that will bear Frait the 
firſt Tear ? | 

Gard, I know Two ways of doing it: The Firſt 
is, to chuſe out from an Old Stock a Branch of 2 
pretty large Size, upon which there are Three or Four 
ſmaller Branches. You muſt ſtrip off the Bark from 
the Stem of this Branch, between Two Knots ; when 
this is done, place a Caſe near the Old Stock, and bend 
Into it the Part of the Stem which is Bark d, and take 
care that it be about Four Inches above the Bottom 


ot the Caſe, which you muſt then fill with Earth and 


Dung mix d together; and Water it when need re- 
quires: if you obſerve this Method, the Branch will 
ſhoot out Roots at the Place from whence the Bark 
was taken away. | 

There is One thing more to be obſerv'd; that is, to 
look in the Month of October, whether the Layer have 
taken Root or not; it may happen that it has not, 
either thro' ſome Indiſpoſition of the Tree, or the 
Gard ners Neglect to Water it when it wanted it. But 


it the Old Tree be vigorous, and care has been taken 


to Water it, you may be certain it has taken Root: 
I know by Experience it muſt be ſo: And you mult 
then ſeparate the Layer, from the Old Stock, and re. 
move the Caſe into the Green-hoxſe, In the Spring 
give it another Caſe of a fit Size to Plant it in. Some 
ſo orderd have born Fruit that very Year. 


The Second way to make a good Branch of a mid. 


dling Size take Root, is, to make an Inciſion round 
the Stem at the Place where you would have it take 
Root, and bind it about with Wire drawn cloſe with 
a Pair of Pincers, and obſerve all the other Directions 
I gave for that, from which the Bark is to be {tripd- 
This Way never fails. 

Gent. 'Tis 'a very extraordinary Invention. I have 


Trees 


Ar e 


Yi 
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dees which are cut from the Foot uf the Tres, tale 
2 likewiſe. Do you know how 'tts A, ? 1 

Gard. Ves: tis very eaſie. N you have ſeye- 
ral ſuch Off-ſets which you would have take Root 
you muſt make a Furrow of about a Foot deep, an 
about the ſame breadth, at leaſt ; fill it with good fat 
rotten g, and Plant the Off-ſers in it, juſt as you 
Plant Vines; that is to ſay, a little Crooked, and take 
care to Water them when neceſſary: they will take 
Root, and may be rais d up to fair Trees in a few Years. 
You muſt be mindful to cover them with dry Litter 
at the beginning of Vinter, or with Straw, to preſerve 
em from the Froſt, 

Gent. Pray teach me the Method of well. Cultivating 
Fig-Trees in Caſes, or againſt a Wall. Will they come 


Sort of Earth, whatever its Qualities are ? 

Gard. Fig-Trees will not ſucceed in wer, heavy and 
cold Earth, nor muſt they be Planted under the Eaves 
of Houſes or Gutters, from whence any Water can fall 
WW vpn them: They delight in Friable and hot Earth. 
* WW Buck-Aſhes which have ferv'd to make Lee, as well as 
| freſh Litter cut (mall, and mix'd with good Mould 


e Selt er O 


o tre very proper for em. | 
on | They will grow in any Aspect whatever, even the 
0 North not excepted : but their Fruit is backwarder, nor 
1 muſt you hope for ſecond Figs. 


Gent. Tis of Importance to know what you teach me: 


- | but what i the Method to Prune Fig-Trees ? 

ut WW, d. Tis eaſie to Prune Fig- Trees: The manner of 

my a it is as follows. 

in Seeing that the Fruit of this Tree always comes 

ms con its largeſt Branches, tis they muſt be Prun'd by 
| Pinching them, or by cutting off the Shoots that are 

na. too long, and which run out only into Wood, to make 

md t produce Fruit- Branches, and to make the Fruit the 


ler. 


eich Take away all the dead Wood, and all the Branches 
ons 38 Wood, which are known by their flat Eyes, or 
g x | 


Every Year in the Months of March and April take 


Fig- { Of the Tree: and it you would have them take root, 
res ſoblerve the Method I have given you. 


to any thing in all the Aſpects of the Sun, and in any 


% Way all the Off fers and Suckers which are at the Foot 


\ 
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In June you alt Pinch the great Branches which 


have ſhot ſince the Spring : and this for Three Rea- 
ſons : Firſt, Te make them produce more Shoots dy. 
ring the Samme Secondly, that the Second Figs may 
Ripen the bett : and, Thirdly, To have the greater 
Quantity of Fir-t Figs the next Year. - 

Sent. Tou have fully inſtructed me touching the may. 
ner of Cultivating Fig-Trees: Pray teach me next the 
Alethod of Grafting ? 
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CHAP. MI. 
A Treatiſe of Grafting. 


Gard, Will mention only Three different Manners 
of Grafting: Firſt ; Budding, Inocculating, 
or Scutcheon, or Shield-Grafting, all which 

are Synonimous Terms. Secondly, Grafting in the 


left, or. Cleft-wiſe. Thirdly, Grafting in the Crown, 
or Crown-wile, 


There is no difference betwixt Budding, or Innocu- 
lating, &c. with a very forward Bud which is near 
opening; or, Inocculating with a backwarder Bud which 
is more cloſe and ſhut up, but only in this reſpett, 
That we cut the Stem of the Stock to Four Inches 


above the Bud, Scutcheon, or Shield as ſoon as we have 


fix'd it; and this is done in the Month of June; 


whereas Jab, Ang, and September are the Months 
© Proper to Innocu 


ate with a backwarder, or more cloſe 
Bud ; and that tho' we cut the Stem in like manner 


to Four Inches above the Graff, we do not do it till 
the Apt following, For your farther Inſtruction, 


% 


wou'd You: Bud Pear-Trees on Quince-Stocks, Three 


Things muſt be done, without which the Buds or 
Scutcheons will come toMmothing. 
Firſt, -The:Stock you Bud upon muſt be in full 


Sap, which "renders it more capable of receiving the 
Scutcheon: For if it had no Sap, or by reaſon of: 
great Drought but a ſmall Quantity, you muſt deter 

your Budding till after a Rain, Which never fails to 


raiſe up the. SS. 
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. Lou muſt make choice o. .. 
Weather ; For their is nothing more prejudiciag 


not then ſtick cloſe, and the Rain hinders. it from 
working its Effect, inaſmuch as by entting into the 
3 it prevents the Shield from cleaving faſt to 
the Tree. | . 

2dly. You muſt take from the Pear. Tree ſome of 
the firſt Shoots of the Year, whoſe Eyes, or Buds 
(to Innoculate with) are the largeſt and moſt ſwel- 
- ling : but 'tis not ſo if you would Innoculate with a 
Bud from a Peach on an-Almond-Stock ; for the Shoots 
of the Peach-Trees from which you take the Bud or 
Scutcheon muſt have double Eyes, otherwiſe they are 
not good for Budding. 


e 


or growth of the Boughs of a Pear-Tree, from which 


to their goodneſs ; that is to ſay, are thoſe which grow 


9 | bending and crooked, as good to take Bnds or Scute cont | 
n, , 44 theſe which ae ftrait? . 


Gard. When you have occaſion for Buds to Inno- 
culate with from the Boughs of à Pear-Tree, you 
mult take thoſe which grow on ſtrait -Boughs,. not 
from thoſe which grow bending and crooked : For 


- the Bud will have the ſame Poſture and Situation on 
hes the Scutcheon after it is Innoculated, it had whilſt 


Pear.-Tyee. 


ſtrait Bough, the Shoot which the Bud makes ffom 
that Scutcheon will be ſtrait: But if the Scutcheon 


till Nas taken from a Branch which was warp'd or bend. 
jon, Ig. the Shoot from that Scutcheon will grow hending 
bree kewiſe; and if you can get none but from warpd 


Ir bending Branches, you muſt not fail to drive a 


full Npport the Shoot of the Bud, that it may-grow ſtrait 
the n time. | R ag el ore, ng 
2 0 Obſerve farther, To take your Bud from a Tree 
defer hat bears---plentifully, and from à Fruit- Branch * 


t leaſt, the Tree ought to be vigorous, and not 
nguiſhing, R N | 
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Scutcheon than a great deal of Rain, becauſe it wil! 


Gent. It comes into my mind to ash jou, if the ſhape | 


yn take your Buds or Scutcheons, make any difference as 


[the Scutcheon- was growing on the Bough of the. 


For Example, If you took your Scutcheon Z © 


ſtick into the Ground at the Foot of the Stock, to 


: 
* 
: 
\ 
| 
. 


of * 


| Perſedt Gar, ners 

ur Obſervation touching the Choice of Bad: 

of Set beg w very particular, and what ſeveral 

A Gard'ne'i know nothing ef. Let us nom ſpeak of the 

manner 7 taking off the Scutcheon, and 4 making an 

-Inciſion i the Stock on which we are to Innoculate, in 
order t. "lace the Scutcheon therein ? © 

Gard. Ve take off the Scutcheon in Two Manners: 

The Ft., which is the moſt uſual way, is, By rai- 

ling up the Bark with its Bud, without touching the 


The Second is, By taking with the Bark a very lit- 
tle of the Wood. Both theſe ways are equally gocd, 
even for Peach. Trees, whatever ſome Gard ners ſay, 
who are of Opinion, that the Wood hurts the Bud ot 
the Peach. Tree which we Innoculate with. 

The Scuteheon ought to have the Figure of a V 
when tis taken off from the Stock with the Bud, and 
the inmoſt Part of it ſhould be clean and ſhining : 
take it in your Mouth, and then with your Grafting- 
Knife make the Inciſion in the Stock you intend to 
Bud on, in the ſmootheſt Part of it, about Three or 
Four Inches above the Ground: This Inciſion mult 
be made croſs the Stock, the Length of an Oaken 
Grain; then make another of at leaſt about an Inch 
in Length, which will make the Figure of a T. The 
Gard ner mult be neat-handed, that in making this 
Inciſion he may Cut only the Bark of the Stock, 
without entring into the Wood; For if the Wood 
be but a little Scratch'd, twill ſcarce ever join again. 

When theſe Two Inciſions are made, you muſt open 
the Bark with the end of the Handle of your Grafting- 
Knife, and raiſe it up by little and little on both 
Sides, below the croſs-Line of the T; then take the 
Scutcheon that is in your Mouth into your Left-Hand, 
and by help of the Handle of your Grafting-Knife intro- 
duce and lodge it with your Right-Hand between the 

Wood and the Bark, till the Scurcheon joins the Line 
that crofles the Head of the T; when your Scutcheon 
is plac'd, bind it up with Flax; and if it be an A. 
mond. Tree bind your Scurcheon with Wool: for Wool 
will ftretch and give way, and therefore is not 
ſo apt to choke the Branch, thro which the Sp 

ſhou'd paſs. 


- * 
. 
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in 


> wa. 4. 
Die perfect Gard 
In the Month of April when ti? Bud ſhot forth, 


cut down the Almond Tree to th Shortaels (above the 
Scutcheon) of Four Inches, cr thereabou's, that you 


may tie the Shoot to it with a little Straw, to make 
it grow ſtrait, and ſecure it from Stormy Winde. 

Gent. 1 underſtand how to Innoculate, Bud, or Graft 
Scutcheon-wiſe : Oblige me now in deſcribing the way 


of Grafting in the Cleft, and in letting me know the 


Advantages of it, and in what Seaſon lis ts be per- 
form'd ? 

Gard. We Graft in the Cleft in January, February 
and March; ſo that it gives us the Conveniency of 
making good what has faild in the Innoculating, 
Budding or Scutcheon-Grafr, which, as I have already 
told you, is perform'd in June, July, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember: For in this Interval of Time we may eaſily 
udge whether the Bud or Scutcheon cleave faſt, and 

„as it were, glu'd to the Scock : for let us take 
what Care we will, it happens ſometimes not to be 
ſo, either thro' the Fault of the Gardner (becauſe 
the Bud or Shield was not well taken off) or of 


| the Stock. However it were, we muſt in this Caſe 
| have Recourſe to Cleft - Grafting, if the Stock be of the 


Size it ought to be for Grafting in the Clefr. \ 
Gent. How large ought the Stock to be for Grafting 


| ON it Cleft-wiſe ? 

| Gard. The Stock muſt be as big as a Man's Thumb, 
it it be not, you muſt put off the making good what 
| has fail'd rill the next Seaſon of Innoculating or 


Scutcheon-Grafting. 

Gent. Pray teach me the Manner of Grafting in the 
Cleft? of 
Gard, I will begin by the Tools neceffary to do 


it with. You mult have a good Pruning-Knite, a 
| Grafting-Knife, a common ſtrong Knife, a Saw, Two 


lron- Wedges, One ſmall far the Young Trees, the 


other larger, a Mallet of Box, or of ſome other hard 


, ſome free clammy Earth kneaded and mixt 
with Hay, fome Split Oziers, to the end that when 
the Graft ig fixt in the Cleft of the Stock, you may 
tle it round. And you muſt, at the Place where 
i. * or A - Grafted, _ 8 r ag 
nſtructions all give you) a Child's Baby, 

% from the Reſemblance it is call dd. 
H 3 When 


ya PST 7 " * 
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we 1 got all theſe Implements about 
you, begin  oawzm, the Stock to the Height ot Six 
Inches above the round, at the Place where the 
Bark is ſmootheſt. If the Stock will ſerve but tor 
One Graff, cut it ſſopingly; but if it be large enough 
for Two, Saw it as flat as you can, Tis abſolutely 
neceſſary to Plain with your Pruning-Knife the Place 
the Saw has zone thro', for the Graff will never join 
to the Trunk, if it be not refreſh'd and polliſh's 
with a ſharp Knife: Then take the Branch you de. 
ſign tor your Graff, and with your Grafting-Knife 
cut the lower End of it in Form of a Wedge, 
an Inch and a halt in Length: take care always to 
have Three or Four good Eyes or Buds above the 
Part fo par d, and let it have as much Bark on one 
Side of ir as on the other, 
— It ſometimes happens that the Graff fails becauſe 
E. too much Wood was par'd away to form that Part 
of the Graff we call the Wedge: tis therefore bet 
to take away the leaſt Wood you can from each 
Side, at the Place where the Graff is to join the 
Flat of the Stock. When you have thus prepard 
our Graff, take your Knife and place the Edge of 
it on the Flat of the Trunk, ſo as to make the 
: Cleft on the ſmootheſt Part of the Bark of the Stock: MW 1 
Strike gently with your Mallet on the Back of you 
- Knife, ſo that aſter ſeveral ſmall Blows the Cleft MW v 

may be made; then withdraw your Knife, and take We 
an Iron-Wedge to open the Slit as wide as the Graff 
| requires; Be as careful as poſſible in placing the Graff t! 
1 in the Clefr of the Stock in ſuch a Manner, that the 7 

Egdges of the Inward Bark ot the Graff be juſt op- 
poſite to thoſe of the Inward Bark of the Stock, and C 
1 that both Sides of the Wedge be nicely joyn'd to the WW Vi 
: Stock; As alſo that the Two Shoulders of the Graff ſo 
1 reſt exactly upon the Flat of the Trunk. Remem- I 0! 
ber to lay the Graft in Water tor about Two Hours tl 
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ff before you lodge it in the Cleft of the Stock ot tt 
|. Trunk, it will take the better. : of 
Gent. I ſaw once a Gentleman's Gardner Graftirg, G 


| . and took Notice he-uſed no other Ceremony in putting 
1 . bes es 4 into the Cleft of a great Trunk, than 10 
* place the Out ward Bark of the Graff, even with tht 


uad Bark of the Trank, not troubling himſelf whe- 


tber 


* 5 2 Pe. ſect G 


ther the Graffs 7s the Cleft, came Juſt 
where their Sap were to join with that 


Indeed 1c annot tell whether the '; Gra Fe [ar 0 cedea 


TE ; 
Gard. Had you been acquainted with the Method 
of Grafting Clett-wiſe, you would preſently have con- 
cluded, that the Card ner knew little ot his Buſineſs. 
But he is not ſingle in the Opinion, that in Gratr- 
ing in the Cleft there's need do more than place 
the Graff even with the outward Bark of a great 
Trunk. Several believe they may do by theſe Trunks, 
zs they do in Regard to young. Stocks, whoſe Bark 
is no thicker than that of a Graff of a Year Old: 
but they are miſtaken for want ot conſidering, that 
the Bark of an old Trunk being thicker than that 
ot a Years Graff, the Graff ought conſequently to be 
placd even with the Bark of the Trunk, at the 
Place where the Sap paſſes cloſe by the Inward Barks 
both of the one, and the other, as I told you be- 
& fore. . 

I When vou have fix'd your Grafts in the Cleft, 
cover the Chink with Moſs, or rather with ſome 
Bark newly taken off from a Branch of the Tree, 
to hinder Water from getting in : then bind the 
„ Trunk with a Split Twig of Orier, that it may pres 
the Graff: and laſtly take ſome of your Earth mixt 


u © 

t with Hay, and put it over all the Trbok, covering 
ke it with a Piece of Linnen, and ſwaddle it with the 
f Ozier in Form of a Child's Baby. This is the Me- 

aft thod of ,Grafting in the Cleft, which is often (in 

he France) calld a Bahhy-Graft. wh 

p. Before I end this Subject let me tell you that to 

nd Graft on old Trunks, the Grafts ought to be of a 

he © Wood of Two Years Growth and ſtrait, for the Rea- 

af WW fons I have already given you: And that the Wedge 

m- of theſe Graffs ought to be made in ſuch a manner, 

urs that all the old Wood may be in the Cleft, and that 


the Shoulders of the Grafr which reſts on the Flat 
of the Trunk may be of the Wood of the laſt Year's 
Growth, and of the ſtraiteſt. Theſe forts of Graffs 
| are made uſe of for the old Trunks, becauſe accord- 
ing to an Author's Opinion they ſymparhize more with 
| old Wocd : I know by Experience twould not ſuc- 
ceed on a young Stock | | 
H 4 Vent 
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». articular Notice of this Remarh, 


atk oi Opinion concerning the Grafting 

„ and the: Time of doing it? 
ard. Ihe Method of Grafting Crown-wiſe may 
practis d on the largeſt Trees, as well as on thoſe 
t a reaſonable. Size: this manner of Grafting is per- 
form' d between the Bark and the Wood, in Form of 
a Circle or Crown : the Time of it is generally the 


End ot April or Beginning of Aa, when the Trees 


are in full Sap. The Body, or a Branch of the Tree 
is firſt Saw'd off, and then the Place where the Saw 
went muſt be {mooth'd over with a ſharp Knite, in 
like manner as for the Grafting in the Cleft : then 
we take a Graff of about an Inch and a half long, 
like to that we uſe in Grafting Cleft-wiſe ; this Graff 
muſt be cut but on one Side, and above the Cut it 
ought to have Four or Five, but rather Five than 
Four Buds. When we have thus prepar'd the Graff, 
we make an Incifion with the Point of a Knife in 
the Place where we deſign to Graft it, which is juſt 


between the Bark and the Wood, and ought to be 


the ſmootheſt and leaſt knotty Part of the Stock, 
When the Incifion is made, we take a ſmall Wooden 


Wedge made on Purpoſe, and make an Opening be- 


tween the Wood and Bark of the Trunk, and at the 


fame Time lodge the Graff in it: and thus we place 
| ky Graffs about Three Inches and a half diſtance 


om one another, all round the Stock : we bind in 


the Graffs with Split Ozier, and then cover the Flat 
cot the Trunk with fine Earth mingled with ſoft Hay 


in the Shape of a Child's Baby, as we do our Graff 
in the Cleft. 
Gent. This ſeems to be 4 good way of Grafting : but 


| to which do. you give the Preferance to, this, or to that 
in the 77 


. * 


Gard. Since I have had Experience of Grafting 
Crown-wife on a confiderable Number of old Trees 
and young Stocks, I find it eaſier and more advan- 
tageous than Grafting Cleft-wiſe, and this tor Three 
Reaſons. | 
1. In Crown-wiſe 7 tis eaſy to lodge the 
Graff between the Wood and the Bark of the Stock 


we Graft on : but tis not ſo in Grafting in the 
Fleft; for we muſt obſerve to place the Graff * 
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2. Crown-wiſe Grafting does fiot the leaſt pre. 
judice the old Trunks, nor the large Branches, much 
[els the young Stocks; On the contrary, Grafting n 
the Clefts prejudices them very much, by reaſon of 
the ſevere. Splittihgs which muſt be made to lodge 
ine Graffs in; for which Reaſon Cleft-Gratting ſnc- 
ceeds not ſo well in light Earths, as in free, where 
Trees grow much ſtronger. | 

3. A Graft Crown-wiſe ſhoots with greater Vigour 
than one in the Clefr, inſomucb that in Three Years 
Time it will produce a beautiful Head on an old 
Trunk of a Tree: I know by Experience that ſuch 
Trees have born Fruit 'the Second Year : I ſpoke of 
old Trunks of Trees; As for young Stocks, a Shoot 
thereon of Two Years is as ſtrong as a Shoot, Scutcheon, 
or Cleft-wiſe Grafted of Three: this is that which 
makes me prefer Grafting Crown-wiſe before Graft- 


ing in the Cleft, tor Pear-Trees and Apple. Tren. 1 7 , 


But as for other ſorts of Frait-Trees I have not had 
Experience of Crown-wiſe Grafting thereon : And J 
make uſe of Scutcheon or Clett-Grafting, according 
to the Size of the Stock I am to Graft upon. 

I will end this Treatiſe of Grafts with a remark- 
able Obſervation. | 

The larger the Stock is, the ſtronger ought to be 
the Graffs: the Reaſon is, becauſe they ſhoot much 


better and more vigorouſly than Grafts that are weak, 


which do not always take on old Trunks of Trees; 
the weaker Grafts therefore ought to be Grafted on 
young Stocks. | IRS 
Gent. I am extreamly ſatisfy'd with your Explication 
of the Three Ways of Grafting. But I was told ſome 
Days ago that you knew the Secret of Traſplanting 
Trees without Earth, tho they are abeve' Twenty Tears 


ad; that you neither cut a of their Roots of Branches, 


and that "ſuch Trees Tranſplanted will bear Fruit the 
Firſt Year. This ſeems io be very extraoraipary, and 
you will be ver) obliging in teaching me the Mei bod 


of it. 


CAP. 


may 


A... 


. * * X 


be Method of Tranſplanting Trees without Earth, 
whether Dwarts, Wall- Trees or Standards. 


— 


I firſt made the following Experiment. 


Gard, "Fi now more than Twelve Years that 
I have try d it often ſince and it never 


tall d of Succeſs, as well tor Fruit- Trees as other Trees, 


the Author of the Book de la Culture Parfait, 
has found my Method ſo very extraordinary and ap- 


proveable, that he has given it in that Book after 


the very manner I told it him. I ſuppoſe then you 
have either a Dwarf-Tree or a Wall. Tree, which you 
would take from the Place where tis Planted, to put 
it elſewhere. The Firſt Thing you muſt do, is to 
make a Hole of Six Foot ſquare and Three Foot deep 
in the Place to which you would Tranſplant your 
Tree: If in that Hole there had been a Pear-Tree, 
and it the Tree you would Plant in it be a Pear- 
Tree likewiſe, you mult then change the Earth : for 


vou ought to conſider it as worn out for a Pear. 
| Tree ;, but if you intend it for any other ſort of 


Fruit-Tree; for Example, for an Apple-Tree, an A. 
bricot-Tree or a Plum- Tree, you need not change the 
Earth, for it may be look d on as new in Regard 
to them. 


Alfter this, fill the Hole half full, or thereabouts, 


with Earth, and then take up your Tree, firſt digging 


up the Ground in a large Circle all about it, in order 


to lay open all the Roots, that, (if poſſible) you 
ave them all intire, without being any ways 
damag d. When your Tree is out of the Earth, car- 


ty it into the Hole you have prepar'd for it, and 


place it fo as to bave the Graff Three Inches above 
the Surface of the Earth. After this, ſpread abroad 


the Roots on all Sides, as near as you can in the 


Manner they grew before : then throw Earth over 
each Root with your Hand, and preſs it gently down 
with your Hand likewiſe, and when all the Roots are 


cover d in this Manner, with a Shovel or a Spade 


fill up the Hole. 


Gent 
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Gent. Gove me leave to ath Jon, 
muſt be tue In ument to cover 3 
for 1 have ſometimes en Juen unte d, bu. 


ſaw this Method obſerva: *they made uſe only of 4 


Shovel or Spade? 


Gard. A Skilful Gard'ner, who Plants his Trees | 
caretully, never uſes either to throw Earth on the 


Roots: he ought to foreſee that one or two hard 
Cleds of Earth are ſufficient to cauſe a void Space 
between the Roots of the Tree, which would de- 
ſtroy it; and therefore he alway lays the Earth o- 
ver with his Hand, as I have already told you. 
And indeed, why do we very often fee Young Trees 
newly Planted do nothing but languiſh, unleſs it be 
that they cannot cleave to the Earth as they 
ought to do, for want of this Caution > without 
which, of Twenty Tranſplanted Trees, I would not 
anſwer for one fingle Tree; and with which, of a 
Hundred, I dare paſs my Word for Fourſcore and 
Nineteen: So true is it, I know by Experience, that 
my Method will not fail. 

Gent. This your Experience is an Iiſtruction for 
me, and for many others who know not the Practice ef 
that Met hod. But pray go on, and tell me, if (when 
the Tree 1s Tranſplanted, and the Hole fil d up) there 
be nothing elſe to be done, . 

Gard, You muſt then lay Dung over the Earth 
the whole Breadth of the Square, and at leaſt half a 
Foot thick, and throw thereon Three or Four Water- 


ing-Pots full of Water. I ſuppoſe that the Weather 


it not inclin'd to be Froſty : for if ſo, this Opera- 


tion muſt be deferrd till a more kindly Seaſon. : 


You muſt give it ſuch another Watering in the Spring 
to incourrge the Sap to riſe, and make the Tree 
ſhoot. You are not to expect this Tree to ſhoor 
ſo vigorouſly the firſt Year, as one un- tranſplanted: 
and therefore in the great Droughts of the Summer, 
take care to Water it even the very Branches there- 
of, This Direction ſhould be practis d for Dwarfs, 
Wall Treer, and other Trees alſo. | 

Gent. Tou tell me not, that I ſhould mix Dung with 
the Earth, and yet I know 4 Gard'ner, who, when he 
Plants any Trees, never fails to do fo. * 


Card. 


. crject Gard ig. _ 


2 General Rule fo. mingle Dung 
in We put to all the Trees we Plant: 
the moſt Part«anly light Earths that require 
c : for Example, if the new Earth you would ule to 
ill the Hole where you have Planted your Tree, 
be light, I then approve of Earth and Dung mixt 
together ; but you muſt know how to prepare it 
for this Uſe. I have ſeen but few Gard ners em. 
ploy it as they ought in like: Qccafions. 
Gent. Ton will oblige me in teaching me the way of 
preparing it rightly. | 
1 Gard. If you would Plant a Tree in Earth and 
1 Dung mingled together, you muſt get the rotteneſt 
Dung that can be had, and tear it all to Pieces wich 
an Iron Pitch-Fork, till it be reduc'd almoſt to a 
| fine Mould ; ( for that of Hot-Beds is not proper 
v for this Purpoſe ) and mingle Four large Scuttle- 
fuls of it with the Earth that is to fill up the Hole: 
. J would have the Mixture to be made near the 
5 Hole, and not in it, as many Gard ners do, who b 
— do but half mingle it, which is not ſo 
WELL» 
N But if the Earth were like that of your Garden, 
| 8 which is blackiſh, a little gravelly, fat, managible, and 
$ neither ſtrong nor light; or if it was of thoſe ſtrong 
[ and frank or free Earths, of a reddiſh Colour, and that 
= by Conſequence have more Subſtance than a light 
Earth ; 'twould then be needleſs to mix any Dung 
with it: However, there always ought to be ſome T; 
laid upon the Earth at the Foot of the Tree, for WM ;, 
the Reaſons I gave you before. | 
: Gent. There ſtems to be Reaſon in what you ſa): F. 
; but ſince it may happes that I ſhall have Occaſion to p 
make ſc of your Method of Trouewieg, pray let 7 
gm the proper Seaſon to do it in, and the manner f 8 þ 
runing Tranſplanted-Trees ? * 
, Gard. We Tranſplant Trees during the Months of 2 
November, December, and Fanxary, nay even in Fe- 0 
bruary: but tis always ſafeſt to do it in November, I 
becauſe the Roots will then have more Time to 8 
faſten themſelves to the Earth, which is a great W , 
Help towards their better ſhooting in the Spring. 


C. You 


be Perratt Gard 

You mult take a fair Day to Plan 
rainy Weather, which wou'd binder 
manag'd as it ought . 

The way of Priming a Tranſplanted Tree differs 
in fothing from that of Pruning a Tree that is not 
luxuriant in Branches: and it the Tree you have Tranſ- 

lanfed ſhould even abound in Wood, as the Virgou- 
luſe often does, you ſhould Prune it only to Three 
or Four Eyes, as you generally do the other Sorts of 
Fruu-Trees. N 

Gent. Pray tel me why you make no Difference, as 
to the Pruning, between a Tranſplanted Tree which a- 
bound in Wood, and another Tree which does not; as 
for Example, the Ambrette: F remember or told me 
in the Treatiſe of Pruning, that every Tree which a- 
bountls in Wood ought to be Prun'd long, and that thoſe 
which do not ought to be Prun d ſhort ? 

Gard. You muſt conſider, as I told you before, that 
2 Tranfplanted Tree has not much Sap the firſt Year: 
there tore if you ſuffer'd roo great a Burthen to re- 
main on it; that is to ſay, if you Prune it long, 
twould produce only little uſeleſs Branches, which 
would fatigue and prejudice the Tree: Beſides, it 
would hinder the Fruit-Buds from knitting ; and thus 
you would be deprivd of the Fruit it promisd you 
that Year : For theſe Reaſons you mult abſolutely 
Prune it ſhort, that it may ſhoot forth Wood-Branches, 
and that the Fruit-Buds may produce Fruit. 

Gent. I after having Pran d it as you direct, the 
Tree * be loaded with Plenty of Fruit, muſt it al 
be left upon it? 

Gard. Twould be dangerous both for the Tree and 
Fruit too, to leave much upon it: For I have had Ex- 
perience that it has kill'd the Tree. I Tranſplanted a 
Peach Tree, it produc'd, the firſt Year about Thirty 
Peaches; 1 left em upon the Tree, and when they 
came to be as big as a Pidgeon's Egg the Tree ſoon dy'd3 
and from that time I made a Reſolution to leave only 
a ſmall Quantity of Fruit on any Tree, the firſt Year 
I Tranſplanted it: and having done fo, have had good 
Succeſs thereby; the Fruit came to pertect Maturity, 
and the Tree throve very well. 


Gent, 


„ oem 111. I 

arth Obſerving : But being very loath 
[cape which might tend to my Inſtru. 
ave to ark you this Queſtion, Suppoſe 
to Tranſplant ſome high Standards, that 

„e as big as my Leg; muſt J obſerve the ſame Method 

or. ſuch, as for Dwarf. Trees? 

Gard. Ves: I have try'd the Experiment upon Trees 
of a larger fize than what you . mention, and they did 
very well, There was indeed but a few of them that 
gave me any Fruit the firſt Ter: but to ſee a Tree 
of that bigneſs recover and thrive again is a great $:- 
tistaction. There is One Thing more for you to Ob- 
ſerve : Before you take your High. Standards out of 
the Ground, you muſt cut the Ends of the Branches, 
and take away all which are ill-placd ; to bring the 
Head of the Tree to a better Shape, and that the Fruit- 
Buds may thrive the better : For, as I faid when I 
was ſpeaking to you, that Dwarf-Trees which are 
Tranſplanted have no great Quantity of Sap the firſt 
Year, which is the reaſon they ſhoot out but little 
Wood : So Standards have no more than proportion- 
ably to Dwarfs. : 

Gent. Tour Anſwers are ſo ſatisfaftory, that you en- 
courage me to atk, if the Plants of Vines of Ten or 
Twelve Tears Gromeh may be Tranſplanted in the ſame 
Manner? 

Gard. They may : and I know by Experience there 
is no other Method of doing it. But theſe Plants ne- 
ver yielded me any Fruit the Firſt Year. You may 
Tranſplant even Elms of an indifferent Bigneſs, nay, 
tho they were of Fifteen or Twenty Years Growth, 
as alſo other Standards and Wall. Trees, which will 
have the like Succeſs as Dwarfs. 

Gent. 1 am nom fully inſtructed in the Mauner 0 


' Tranſplanting of Trees: and doubt not but, by your Aſſi- 


ſtance to be as well acquainted with their Diſeaſes, and 
the Cures of them, as you promisd me in the Treatiſe 
of Pruning. 
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CHA'P. X 
Of the Diſ⸗ eaſes incident to Trees. 


Card. HE Diſtempers of Trees proceed from ſe- 
veral Cauſes: One of which is the Nature 
. of the Soil; when tis Cold and Wet tis 
next to impoſſible that a Tree ſhould thrive in it. The 
Reaſon of this is evident; tis Heat that animates and 
provokes the Trees to Vegetation: and all ſuch Earth 
being (by reaſon of its Coldneſs and Humidity ) de- 
priyd of the requiſite Heat, the Tree cannot receive 
my Nouriſhment which agrees with it: and therefore 
it muſt neceſſarily Periſn. This is the Reaſon why, in 
the beginning of my Diſcourſing with you, I took 
notice of the Neceſſity of your having your Fruit and 
Ktchen-Garaen in a well quality d Soil, chat you might 
not have the affliction of ſeeing the Trees you Planted 
in it, die away. 
Gent. I am not at all ſurprix d that Trees do not 
thrive in an ill Ground: but I am ſometime aſtoniſh'd 
to ſee a Tree that has done very well for ſeveral Tears, 
become langwiſhing the next Tear, and not produce any 
me Shoot, I would faia know the reaſon of it, and the 
Remedy that. muſt be apply d to renew its former Ji- 
your ? "* 
Gard, When this happens, you muſt ſearch at the 
Foot of it, even to the very Roots, to ſce it they are 
not grown Rotten, by havirſe been Planted too deep 
in the Earth: But if after having throughly examin d 
them, you find they have all the Qualities requir d in 
good Roots, you ought then to conclude, that the 
Diſtemper of the Tree, no doubt, proceeds from the 
Earth's being worn out, and that it has no longer the - 
Qualities neceſſary for Vegetation. You ought there- 
tore without more ado, to make ſome new Earth be 
put in the room of that which is worn out, and then 
to lay at the Foot of the Tree, upon that new Earth, 
Two good Scuttle-fulls of Cow-dung, it the Quality - 
of that Earth be hot; and of well-rotten Horſe- Dung, 
If cold : and when the time of Pruning is come, let 
the Operation be perform'd on the old Wood. By this 
th means 


} 


ect Gary eb 6 
£0 | ſhoot very fnely. It aftet you 

tollo d all theſe Directions, che Tree continues 

ſtill in its Lethargy, you rfiuſt reſo ve to pluck it up 


\ in Autumn, it being without doubt inwardly decay d 


in its Roots or Stern. ; 

Gent. IF a Tree be lauguiſhing only on One Side, 
and vigorous on the other, ar it ſometimes happens, what 
muſt be done to make it ſhoot good Branches for Wod 
on the Side which is langaiſbig? | 

Gard; In that Caſe you muſt go to the Cauſe; 


that is to fay, lay it open all round, even to the 


Roots, to ſee if none of them be decay'd on that fide 
the Tree languiſhes : if any are, you muſt Cur them 
off, and take away likewiſe from the vigorous Side 
one of the main Roots. This will abate the. great 2. 
bundance of Sap, and hinder the Tree from ſhooting 
too vigouroully on that fide which is ſound. 

When rheſe Two Operations are over, put ſome 
new Earth upon the Roots, even tho' they ſhould 
not prove to be decay'd on the Side the Tree is in- 
firm: For in that Caſe the Tree's Diſtemper can pro- 
ceed from nothing but the Earth's being worn out : 
after this, cover the new Earth with Two or Three 
Scuttle-fulls of Dung. | 

When you Prune this Tree you muſt do it in Two 


different Mannets; 


1+ The (ound and vigorous Part of it muſt be Prun'd 
long; all the Fruit-Branches and even all the little 
Twigs mult be left, to divert and waſte the Sap, in 
order to check the too immoderate Growth of the 
Wood- Branches. 

2. The fickly and r* Part of it muſt be 

Prun'd very ſhorr ; all the uſeleſs Branches taken 


clear away, and even few Fruit-Branches left; that 
the Tree may have more Strength to produce good 


Branches for Wood, By obſerving this Method you 
will bring your Tree to a fine Head. 

Gent. Muſt Trees which ſhoot indifferently well, but 
whoſe Leaves turn Tellow, be ſervd in the ſame man- 
ner | 
Gard, Yes: For their Diſeaſe proceeds from the 
fame Cauſe. Dung reduc'd almoſt to fine Mould, and 
mingled with ſome new Earth, aftet the manner 1 but 
now told you, will do 'em good in light * l 

| ave 
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fave on ſuch Occaſions, in cold __ 
uſe of Aſhes and Soot, which i made be laid to the 
Root, and found benefit by its For the Leaves reco- 
vered their Green, and look d like thoſe of other 
Trees. | | 
Gent. 1s nat Pidgeon's-Dung geva in this Caſe ? 
Gard. It would in frank and free Earths that are 
f rather cold than hot, but not in light Earths that are 
naturally warm: But it- this Dung .have been lying 
F in a heap for Two or Three Years to extinguiſh its 


8 great Heat, twill then be of great Service in a cold 
a and wet Earth, by ſtrewing it about an Inch thick on 
n the Ground at the Foot of the Tree whoſe Leaves are 
p Yellow : where it may lie till March, and then be 
p bury d when the Ground is Trench'd and drefs'd. 

8 Gent. But if I have not the convenience of Pidgeon's 


Dung, what other Remedy muſt be applyd to the 
e Tree? ä 


d Gard. You muſt change its Earth : but it 'will not 
6 be neceſſary to make that Mixture of Dung and New 
0. Earth that I advis'd for a light Soil, becauſe theſe 
„ WW frank Earths have more Subſtance ; I mean more Salt, 
ee than the light: After that, lay Two or Three Scuttle- 

| fulls of Horſe-Dung half-rotten on the Earth at the 
o Foot of the Tree? 


Gent. Can Norm, or Inſecta _ Trees fick, and 
1 WW decay; and what other Cauſes are there of Diſtempers 
1 WW  Fruit-Trees? - » 
in Card. Worms and Inſects do very frequently: For 
Example, there are a fort of Worms, or rather great 
| Grubs, which in Poitou are call d Mans, or Tares, bred 
| from ſmall White Maggots, which having lain Two or 
Three Years in the Earth, and come to their full 
Growth, are Transform'd into that fort of Beetles, 
| Call d in France, Hannetons, and in England, Chafers, 
| which after they have coupled, lay their Eggs, from 
| which theſe great Grubs proceed; which ſo greedily 
gnaw all Fibres and young tender Roots, that. there- 
by they deſtroy not only Sallating and Pot. Herbs, but 
| young Trees. I know no other remedy againſt theſe 
| Inſefts, than to ſearch the Roots of the Trees; and 
| having found them, to kill them, as alſo to extirpate 
em by frequent Digging the Earth. Happy they who 
| are not infeſted with em. | 
Wa | I 3 Trees 
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„„ m gie, breed, Gadflies or Orflies A which 

| bred from Dung, they gnaw the Roots of Trees, 

ake them languiſh and die away. You mult often 

remove the Earth ze the Foot of the Tree, to kill 
em; and 'renew the Earth if you ſee any likelihood 
ther the 1rce may recover, 

The Liſettet, otherwiſe call'd Campe-Bonrgeons, and in 
England, Vine-fretters, are allo fatal to Trees: They 
are little black Catterpillars, and will kill the Grafts 
ot Peaches when they begin to ſhoor. I know it but 
too well; particularly, in regard to High Standard 
Peaches, of which they have kill d me a great Number, 
The beſt way to be ſafe trom em is to wrap up the 
Grafts in little Paper- bags, ty d with Thread: By this 
means 1 have preſervd a great many, as well as from 
the Froſts that happen in the Spring, eſpecially fince 
the Szaſons have been fo untoward and irregular. This 
ought to be underſtood of Dwarf Peach-Trees as well 
as of High Standards. 

Tiger-Babbs infeſt only Wall. Pear-Trees, and never 
the Dwarf. Several curious Perſons have ſtudy'd ways 
to exterminate em; but all ro no Purpoſe : They 


are an incurable Diſeaſe. They delight more in the 


Leaves of Winter- Bonchretiens than in any other; tho 
the other Sorts of Pear- Trees are not exempt from 
em. 5 ; 

There are ſome Places where they are not trou- 
bled with 'em; but they lay all waſte in others, and 
ſpoil a whole Wall of Pear-Trees, infomuch that we 


are often oblig'd to pluck em up, and Plant other 


Sorts of Fruit-Trees in their room. 

Ants, Emmets, or Piſmires do the ſame Miſchief to 
Wall. Trees: The uſual Remedy is, to fer Bottles half- 
full of Water and Honey well mix'd together, and 
to rub the Necks of the Bottles a little with it to 
allure em in: when they are full empty them, and 
ſet others. 

Upon conſideration how to deſtroy them, I ſet an 
Earthen Pan at the Foot of the Tree, with Water and 
Honey mix d in it; and found this is the beſt way 
to exterminate them, and ſecure the Tree from others, 
provided they came from the Ground: but if m 

com 


| but they kill Fig-Trees, by gnawing their Roots: The 
2 


| 4, P erfe a Oar. 
come from th Top of the Wall, u muſt 
courſe to the Boxtles afore-mentioned. 

Beſides the Maladies causd by Worms and In; 
Peach-Trees, Apricit Trees, Plum-Trees, and Che 
Trees are ſubject to a great Diſtemper, which is he 
Gum; *tis their mortal Enemy, when it ſtops the 
Paſſage of the Sap: I know no Cure for it, eſpe- 
cially when tis round the Graff: bur if it ſticks only 
to one fide of a Branch, you muſt take it off even to 
the Quick, and cover the Wound over with Cow- 
dung, and with. Pack-thread tie -a Linnen Cloth a- 

ut it. | 

The Red Winds, that is, the North-Eaſt Winds 
which blow in a Cold Spring are terrible Enemies to 
Trees, particularly to Peach-Trees; they Blaſt, and 
thereby make them look reddiſh, and curl up their 
Leaves, and cauſe them to Ianguiſh without hopes of 
Cure; eſpecially when Emmets and Green Catterpil- 
lars after lodge themſelves in the Leaves which are 


ſo curld up. 


Trees are likewiſe ſubje& to have Cankers: which 


| muſt be taken off to the Quick, and the ſame Method 
obſerv'd I preſcribd for the Gum. | 


Moſs will ſpoil the Bark of Trees: The Remedy 


is, in Autumn to pull it off from time to time in wer 
| Weather, with Wooden Knives, or with Bruſhes made 
on Purpoſe, 


Gent. I am fully inſtructed touching the Canſes of 


| the Diſeaſes of Trees ; Pray tell me now what are the 
| Animals which ſpoil and eat the faireſt Fruits on the 


Trees, and what Conrſe you take to prevent them? 
Gard. Field-Afice ſpoil a World of Fruit; but tis 
eaſie to hinder em, by ſetting in the Ground, at the 


{ Foot of the Tree, One of the Glaſs Bells we uſe on 
our Hot-Beds, or ſome other ſuch like Veſſel, half 


tull of Water; the Mice come generally in the Night 


to ger up the Trellis: but the Brim of the Bell be- 
ing plac'd even with the Surface of the Earth, they 


never fail to fall in, and are drown'd : I have found 


| 095 wa Mice Drown'd in one Night in a Bell fo 
| plac'd, 


Field-Mice and Rats alſo do not only deſtroy Fruit, 


way 


ject Gare. 
205 Miſchief is, . raps at the 

ne Trees to catch em. 2 
ne Places the Loires, which e Dormice, make 
dreadtul Havock among Fruit, particularly Peaches 
nd Apricoks : They mutt abſolutely be deſtroy d, to 
which end I] ſet Moufe-traps, Baited with a bit of Ba- 
con toaſted in the Flame ot a Candle, to make it fins} 
at a diſtance ; the Dormice wee it and are taken; 
I have caught ſeveral wich this Bait; as allo with 
Trap falls. | K. , 

Earwigs and Snails, both thoſe with Shells and 
thoſe without, eat the Fruit on the Trees; bur with 
a little Care they will not ſpoil much: For Snails are 
eahily taken any Evening or Morning, eſpecially in 
moiſt Weather or great Dews. 

And to get rid of the Earwiger, you muſt have 
ſome Rams or Sheeps Horns, whoſe ſmell allures em 
in; and when they are once there they care not to 
come out again: thus you will have no more to do, 
but to empty the Horn every Day. By this Bait you 
will fave your Peaches, Apricoks, and Figs from theſe 
ſmall Inſects, that prick Holes in the Fruit, and ſpoil it. 

Gent. I have nothing more to ac you, but in what 
conſiſts the Gard ner ? Work, is which he ought to im- 
- ploy himſelf each Month of the Tear ? Refer me not to 
A. de la Quintinie, who I know has treated of it : Fur 
Jour Opinion therein will ſatisfy me. x: 


CHAP. XV. 


In what conſiſts the Gardner's Work for each 
Month of the Tear. 


s 
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IWork to be done in January. 


Gard, O comply with your Requeſt I will 
begin with the Month of Januar). 


If you have not begun in December 
to Prune your Trees, this is the true time ro Prune 
your Dwarfs, except the Pear Trees which are luxu- 
Tiant in Wood, and alſo Peach-Trees, | k 


7) ac ce Perſe Gar 


If you have any weak AT | 
this is the Seaſon- (unleſs Froſts hinder yo, 
change the Earth, and to make new be brougi... 
to the end your Trees may in tue Sprivg get new 
Vigour. 

If you have any Trees to Plant, and the Holes 
to Plant em in were not made Lift Mont 2 make 
em now. Let em be Six Foot ſquare fnd three 
deep: and when ybur- Trecs ate Planted, let ius 
Dung be laid on the Earth at the Foot cf -cach 
new. planted Tree, as I told you before. 

This is the Proper Time to make Trelliſſes tor . 
Trees, becauſe this Work will not now prejudice the 
Trees, as it would do if you delay dit till che Spry 
which is the Time they ſhoot. 

It there be ſtill any Operation to be performs i of 
old Trees; for Example, to cut away any of <a 
Roots, in order to make em bear Fruit, as ha ve 
laid elſewhere, this is a good Time to do it. But it 
is yet detter to do, it in November or 838 

It you (like many others) are curious of having 
early Sallatine, take Care that your Gard ner make 
his Hot Beds to Sow Leituce. Seed tor Sallets, and Ra- 
Ahe, that you may have them as early as poſſible. 
Glaſs Bells will be a great Help to him in rearing 
up Cabbage- Lettuce, Melons and Cucumbers, 

Fail not to recruit the Warmth of your Hot Beds 
from time to time. 

In this Month you may make Hot Beds for Muſß- 
rooms, after the manner I told you before. 


Let the Gardner imploy himſe!t in making Mats 


to lay over his Hot Beds, as alſo to cover ſome 
certain Plants. He may likewiſe i in ill Weather, when 
he cannot work abroad in the Garden, mend or cauſe 
to be mended, the Cafes, or make new ones tor Fig- 
Trees, or any "other Uſe. 

If the Moſs be not pull'd off the Tree, do it this 
Month, if ir be wet Weather. 

Carry out Dung to lay on the Beds where you in- 
tend to Sow the Kitchin-Garden Seeds in their Seaſons. 

Lay Mats over the Peas, that were Sown in Nodem- 
ber and December. 

Graft Pear, Apple, and Plum-Trees in the Cleft. 

I 3 Work 
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Work » be done in February. 


Whatever might have been done in the Month of 
Ffanuary, may be done in this. | 

Re-plant Lettaces upon Beds under Glaſſes, that 
you may have em Cabbag d very early- 

The Curb Lettuce is then valud above others, be- 
ing the moſt eſteem'd of all the early Lettuce. 

If you have not Sown your Aelon- Seeds in Jans. 
ary, fail not to do it now; as alſo the Seeds of Cu- 
cumbers and Green Purſlain : not Golden Purſlain, for 
that is too tender, 

Continue to Graft Cleft-wiſe, Pear-Trees, Apple- 
Trees and Plum. Trees. 

If you have any Trees till to Plant, you muſt de- 
lay it no longer it the Weather will permit. 


Work to be done in March. 
Make new Hot Beds to Re. plant Cucumbers and 


Aelont. 


In wet Earths Plant all ſorts of Trees in this 
Month, as Pear-Treet, Apple-Trees, Peach. Trees, Apri- 
cok-Trees and Plum Trees. 

Continue to Graft in the Cleft. 

Towards the End of the Month Sow in the naked 


Earth, all forts of Sallating-Sceds, except Golden Pur- 
ain) and alſo Seeds of Edible Roots. 

+ Sprinkle Mould over the Beds you have Sown, and 
Plant Asparagus. 


Tho you had Sown Peas in November and De. 


tember, Sow more now, to have ſome when the firſt 


are gone. : | 
Plant not out into the naked Earth till the Be- 
ginning of May, the Plants you have rais'd in your 
Hot Beds, becauſe the Earth ought firſt to be 
warm. | 
At the End of the Month give a little Air to the 


Artichokes, that are coverd with Dung : But be not 


over-haſty to uncover them, unleſs you are ſure the 
Froſts are over. | 


W ay 8 


In this Month we take off the 
that are in the naked Earth, to put 
and then into Beds. See the Treatiſe of Trees. 
About the Fifteenth of this Month we Prune Peach- 
Trees, and Wall Apricok-Trees. ' 
It you have any Borders to be Planted with Pot- 
Herbs, or Sweet- Herbs,” fail not to do it about the 
End of this Month: tho the Beginning of April is 
not too late, | 


Work to be done in April. 


The Work to be done in the Garden, and chicfly 
the Culture of ir for Kitchis or Edible- Plants will 
admit no longer Delay. 

Begin to clean the Walks and Alleys of the Carden, 

Continue to Sow Seeds, as Sorrel, Parſley. Car dong 
of Spain, Broad. Ribb'd White Beets, Scaliiqns, Wine and 
Red Onions, &c. 
| Water the young Trees that were Planted in Aa- 
tumn, and thoſe Graited in the Clctr. 
| Trim your Cucumbers and Melone, and Sow ſome 
. in Hot Beds to be Plauted out in the naked 
ar th. 
| Plant Strawherries, and Pinch off the St ings and 

Shoots of the old Plants. 
| Take away all the Dung that covers the Arti- 
| chokes, and begin to take eff their young Suckers and 
Plant em. 

At the End of this Month Graft Crown-wiſe, if 


| the Trees are in Sap; if not, delay it till ner 
Month. 


Prune by Pinching the Graffs in the Cleft upon 


Pear, Apple, and Plum-Tree Stock. | 
Dig the Artichokes, after having taken away the 
Dung which cover d them, and take care to fink a 
| hollow about every Planr, that when they are wa- 
ter d, the Water may not run away from em. 
Cover the Peach-Trees that are in Bloom to keep 
em from the Froſt: I make uſe of Peas-Halw, and 


Fa: Wor k. 


% be done in May. 


Careful Gard ner will no longer delay the Works 
char were left undone in April. ä 
Weed the Beds where your Seed. are Sown, that 
they may thrive the better; and at the End of 
we 8 thin the Roots that are come up too 
thick. bes | 

At the Beginning of this Month, and not ſooner, 
Sow your French. Beans for they are ſenſible of the 
leaſt Froſts, which often happen in March and April. 
I know this but too well by having often had the 
Experience thereof. 

Sow Nadiſhes in the naked Earth; the Seeds of 
Rom an-Lettuce, George-Lettuce, and likewiſe the Royal 
and the Zele-garae; and at the End of the Month, 
Perpignan and German-Lettuce. Continue to Sow 
thele two forts in the Month of June, that you may 
have ſome of the backwardeſt. They thrive better 
in a Frank Earth than in. a Light. 

Sow Col) Flowers in Hot Beds. 

And allo Winter and Milan Cabbage; and in ſhort all 
the Kitehin Garden Seeds that were not Sow'd in the 
Months of March and April: Continue to Plant 
Beet-Chards, that is, Broad-Ribba White Beets and 
Cabtares. 5 x 

A Careful Gardner will never fail to Pinch the 
Wood- Branches of Peach Trees, that come from the 

. Shoot of the Pruning of the. fame Fear, to the 

-*.Lengih of at leaſt Five or Six Eyes, for the Rea- 

-.'fons mentiond in the Chapter of Pinching. 

Rs! Prune the Branches of Peach-Trees that have pro- 

-- ducd no Fruit, to one Eye, and take care to cut 
off all ſuperfluous and too-luxuriant Branches. Tis 

{ill Time enough to Pinch or Break off the chief 

Shoot of a Graff in the Cletr, as likewiſe thoſe of 

ö Pearh-Trees, to keep them low, and make em ſhoot 
out ſmall Twigs. For want of this Operation, the 
4 Shoot would grow- out of Meaſure, and waſte the 
i | Sap of the whole Tree. | 


We 


Q 
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We ſtill Graft Crown-wiſe : » "7 which; 
follow ge Method I have preſcrib d n, the Treatiſe 
0 Graff, | WE | ; 
le a View of the Ap: cok Trees which have too 
much Fruit, and pick off ſome to make Tarts or to 
Preſerve, that thoſe y>u leave on the Trees may 
erow the larger. - | ; 

The Beginning of thi- Month take the Fig-Trees 
cut of the Conſervatory, and put them under a good 
Shelter. Prune them in the manner I told you in 
the Treatiſe of Fig-Trees, and then give them a gocd 
Watering 

A Careful Gardner will take care not to let any 
Branches of Peach-Trees, Pear Trces, or of any other 
Kinds, be behind the Laths or Perches of the Trelliſs: 
for they would be troubleſome when the Trees come 
to be Prun'd. 


or to be done in June. 


If yon have not nipt off the Buds or Young Shoots 
in May, delay no longer to do it. 
| Plaſh and ſpread the Peach Trees againſt the Trel- 
| iſs, and at the ſame Time pull off the Peaches which 
| are too numerous, or grow too cloſe, that thoſe you 
leave may thrive the better. 
| In this Month tie up the Vines, and nip off the 
E ſuperfluous Sprigs and Branches. | 
| Water, very often, the Fig-Zrees in Caſes, and the 
Faible or Kitchin- Plants which want it. 

All who would Innoculate or Graft Scutcheon- 


Sow Entive, Genoa, and the other Lettuce I mens 
tion d in the Work of May). a 8 
And French. Beans to be Gather'd in Autumn. 
Sow now Peas, that you may be furniſh'd with 
Green Peas all the Summer. 8 | N 
Pinch off the End of the Fig. Trees to Six Eyes 
of the Shoot they have made fince the Spring, for 
the Reaſons mention d in the Teatiſe of Fig-Trees. 
it the Dwarf-Trees are too much loaden with 
| Fruit, take off ſome of it: what you leave will thrive 
and ripen the better. If 


| viſe, ought generally to do it about Midſummerr. 


the Leaves which hide them, that they ( particularly 


by itſelf. 


C_ pounding 


if you ; % ws. wAtN box, Paliſado, or 
other He: is is the true Time to clip and 
trim em. 20 

With Dung proper for Muſhroomt, make ſome Hot 
Beds, in the manner. I mention d elſewhere. 

Take care to gather your Hor zanera-Seed, and do 
it in the Morning as ſoon as the Dew is over. 


Work to be done n July. 


Continue to Sow Peas, to have ſome Green in 
October. 

Alſo French- Beans to eat Green in Autumn; And 
Endide againſt Autumn and Winter. 

The Beginning of this Month look over your Peach- 
Trees, to take away the uſeleſs Shoots, 

Sow Spinage , but no great Quantity, becauſe 'twill 
be apt to run to Seed; however, it the Gara ner 
take care to water it, twill come to be fit to ga. 
ther, without growing up to Seed. 

_ Likewiſe Milan-Cabbage: continue to water the 
Fig-Trees in Caſes, and the Sallatirg and Kitchin- Herbs, 
as often as is requiſite. 

Trim and Dreſs the Cucumbers which have been 
Planted out into Plain Earth. | 

From the Beginning of this Month, Graft Plan. 
Trees Scatcheon- wile. VL | 

We have Budded upon 8 at the Mid. 
dle of July, fince the unkindly Seaſons ot late Years, 
tho* formerly we did not till after Mid Auguſt. 

We begin to uncover Wall-Fraits, by clipping off 


Peaches) may come to a good Colour, 


Work to be done in Auguſt. 


This is the Seaſon to gather Lettuce-Seeds, A 
Card ner who is curious will keep each ſort of Ste 


Gather likewiſe the Seed of Scallions, Onions, Whit 
Broad-Ribb'd Beets : leave it in the Husk till you 
have Occaſion to Sow it; and then rub them to get 
it out. I us d to fetch the Seed out of the Husk by 


pounding it with 4 Peſtil in a N und that o 


way of great, Diſpatch : afterwards I winnow d the 
Sed to make it the cleaner, | 

Replant Endive, and in order to whiten it, bind 
lg that which was Re-planted in Fly. Take care not 
to tie the uppermoſt Band too ſtiait, left that in the 
Middle ſhould burſt. 

pull off all the Leaves that cover and hide your 
Fruit : this is contrary to the Opinion of ſome 
Gard'ners, who will not uncover their Fruits till 
Eight or Ten Days betore they come to pertect 
Maturity; but I know by Experience tis beſt to un- 
cover them above a Month before; as I always do, 
and never fail to have beautiful and large Peaches, 
and very fair Pears finely colourd, as the Winter- 
Buuchretien, the aro the Co/mart, &c. And 
indeed tis moſt certain, that Fruit brought ro Per- 
ſection by the Heat of the San, and that has not 


ot 


_ been ſhaded, tho' it be but by the Leaves of its own 
the Tre, will always have a better Taſte, and a more 
i, lively Colour than other Fruit which has. ' he Keaton 


is, becauſe irs Juice is better digeſted, and the ſuper- 
fluous Humidity evaporated by the Heat of ihe Sx, 

Viſit your Wall Peach. Tree, to ſee wherher they 
abound not in Sap, and have need of being ry'd up- 
Vit likewiſe your Teliſſes of Vines, if you have not 
done it in July. 

In this Month we Sow Cabbage- Seed, and when 
the Young Plants are in a Condition, we put them 
in a Nurſery-Bed: A Gard ner who knows his Buſi- 


ter to keep em in during the Winter, that he may 
Plant 'em in the Spring. 

Sow Radiſhes to have them in Autumn: 

As alſo Chervil againſt Winter, and for the Spring. 

Towards the Middle of this Month begin to Bud 
or Innoculate the Almond-Trees, that were Planted 
in the Spring, and not thoſe of laſt Year's Planting, 
for they yet abound too much in Sap. | 

Continue to water every thing that wants it, as 
. Lettuce, Radiſher, and other Sallating or Kitchin- 

ant s, 

| Cut 


d Wl gently as not to bruiſe one fingle Grain, this is a 


nels, never fails to make Choice of ſome good Shel- 


wy Sata - 
_ 
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JUTE Gi. 4 a e, trom whence 
you had taken ..uc Heads, as being of no Ute. 


Continue to Sow Spinage, and water it often when 


it comes up. | 
Gather the Peas you had left to ripen and Cy 


— Winter-Proviſion ot your Family, as alſo for 
Seed. 45 Eos e 

In this Month, or the Begiqning of September, ga. 
ther the Verjuice Grapes to preis them. 

When you fear that your Onions, will not grow 
bigger in the Ground, becauſe they begin ro ſhoor 


up to Seed, roul a Barrel over them, to bruile and 


lay flat the Stalks, that the Roots may thrive the 
better. 

At the Middle ot this Month begin to Plant 
SHrallions for Lent, or to grow up to Seed. 

A Gardner who is curious in his Garden, never fails 
ſome time this Month, to make his Third Trenching 
and Culture, by digging up all the Borders, thoſe a- 
long his Walls, and others; as alſo by Houghing the 
Paths between the Beds. This Work is very uſcful 
for the Reaſons given before. 

Fail not to Plant Faite Cabbage for. the Winter, 

Begin after the Middle of the Month to Sow White 
Onion. Seed, to have ſome next Year in May but 
Sow not much leſt it ſhould run to Seed, 


IWork to be done in September. 


In this Month Bud on your High-Stanaard Almond. 
Trees : they have not ſo much Sap as they had in 
Aueuſt, which a Gard'n:r mult nevertheleſs have an 
Eye to; for if they have too much Sap, 'twill drown 
the Eyes of the Scutcheons. 

In this Month we Innoculate the Stocks of Dwarf 
Almonds which fail d the laſt Year, and eſcap'd out 
Care in the Spring. | 
Begin to bind the Colly-Flowers and the Cellery: 
Fail not to lay this laſt into the Ground to whiten, 
_ cur off the Top. that the Foot may thrive the 

ct ter. | | We 

Pull up your Onions, to dry, and Rope them, |: 
you did not at the End of Auguſt. 14 

. a 


. { +. 
Fail not to trample down „of Edible” 
Roots, as Red Beets, Parſneps and Carrots, to make 
the Roots grow the larger. 

Begin to cover the Spaniſh Cardons with Straw to 
Whiten them: and to hinders the high Wind from 
breaking their Stems, bank them up well with Earth. 

Continue to bind with Straw the Leaves of the 
Colyflowers which begin to, Flower. 

The beginning of this Month we generally Sow 
Whire Onion Seed, that we may have ſome after thoſe 
we Sow'd in Aug uſt. ä 

We ſtill Plant Endive for the Winter, 

We Sow Spinage to have it till after Zaſter, 


Work to be done in October. 


We begin to pull the Hot-Beds to pieces, and lay 
the Mould by it felf; as likewiſe the rotten Dung, 
that. it may ſerve for the Beds we intend to Sow 


| with Seeds, or to Set Plants in, in the Spring, 


They that have Plantations of Trees to make, 
ought to begin to Trench the Earth, provided it be 
not Cold and Wet, in the manner I explained be- 
fore, 

In Gardens whoſe Soils are hot and light, the Trees 
ought to be viſited; and if any of em are dead, in 
order to fill up their room, make Holes in the Earth 
Six Foot Square; I mean for old Trees: for if it be 


2 young Tree that is dead, and where Earth had been 


lately Trench'd, twill be needleſs to make ſo large 
a Hole; Three or Four Foot Square, and Two deep 
will be ſufficient. - This Work will be very uſe⸗ 


ful this Month: For the frequent Rains and great 
| Dews will help not a little to diſpoſe and prepare the 


Earth. 

But tis not ſo with Wet and Cold Earths, in re- 
zard to which this Work muſt be delay d till the End 
of Februar). 

Ar the End of this Month carry into your Creen- 
Houſe the Fig-Trees that are in Caſes, the Lawrels, 
and all the tehder Trees that dread the Froſts. | 

Plant young Strawberries on Borders, or on Beds, 
that they may bear Fruit the next Year, wits 

: ; ant 


\ 
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Plant ; for thoſe of 
Pot-Herbs niere, x believe they will mor 


certainly take if they are Planted at the End of March, 
when the Froſts are generally over. I have always 
found it the beſt time. 


Work to be done | in November. 


The Winter Trenching or Culture muſt be delay'd 
no longer. I have already given you the Method of 
doing it according to rhe Quality of the Earth. 

They who have Trees to Plant in a light or free 


Earth, which is neither hot nor cold, muſt not fail 


to do it this Month, for the Reaſons given elſewhere, 
Omit not neither to have ſome Dung laid over the 
Earth at the Foot of each Tree you Plant. 

When the Stalks of Aſparagus are in Seed, you 
muſt not cut them till the Seed is grown red : it you 
do it ſooner the Seed will be ſpoil'd, and the Plants 
themſelves produce only ſmall ſorry Shoots in tle 


Spring. 


We begin to earth up our Artichokes in Ground; 
that are not wet: For if we did ſo in wet Grounds, 
the Plants would rot in the Winter. It ſuch Soils, ti 
ſufficient to Cover em with dry Dung, or dry Leaves: 
When the Weather is inclin'd to be Froſty, cover 'em 
more and more, as the Froſt increaſes. 

This is the Month tor ſearching the Roots of Tees 


that are Languviſhing; and for applying the Remedies 


8 


neceſſary for their Cures; as Pruning their Roots, 


giving em new Earth, and laying at the Foot ot the 
Tree Two or Three Scuttle fulls of rotten Dung. 
As to light Earths, which have not ſo much Sub- 


Nance as the Earths which are free, you muſt have 


your Dung pull'd to picces with an Iron Pirch-fork, 
and reduc'd almoſt to fine Mould, to mingle it wich 
the new Earth, in the manner I mention d when [ 
ſpoke to you of the Method of Tranſplanting Trees 
without their Earth. | ; 
This Month is commonly wet, and the true time 


to ſcrape off the Moſs from the Trees which ate 


troubled with it. 
| A 


ds. 4 
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A cꝰ *ful 'Gara : 45 protect bis 
Wa? „rees, aud his Dwarfs , - which are in the 
open Air trom the Froſts. See the Treatiſe of Fig- 
Trees, 

It the En ive be ſtrong enough, bind it, and cover 


| it with dry Dung to whiten it. 


It you would have any Muſhrooms in the Sprivg, 
now is the time to make a warm Bed for em. I have 
told you how to make it. 

To Preſerve Winter Roots, as Red Beets, Carrots, 


and Parſneps, chuſe out a fine day and take em out 
| of the Ground, with the Earth about em, then carry 
them into the Place where you intend to keep em, 
F laying them one by another, to take them as you 
have Occaſion. 


Endive is kept in like manner; not but that it 


may be left in the naked Earth without tying it, and 
cover d pretty thick with dry Litter to keep it from 
the Froſt but I take Houſing it to be beſt. 


We Houle Collyflowers likewiſe with the Earth a- 


| bout them ; and tho' their Flowers be no bigger than 
| a Pigzon's Egg, they will thrive nevertheleſs, and grow 
large, provided they be laid halt a Foot deep in the 
Earth. 


The beginning of this Month, it we have not done 


it in October, we Cut off the large Suckers of Fig-Trees, 

which we had laid, and which have taken Root in 

| Caſes or Baskets, and put em into the Store-houſe, 

in order to give them larger Caſes in the 1 5 
0 


We Raiſe (ſmall Salleting on Hot- Beds, which can- 


not well be done without Glaſs Frames or Bells. 


We Sow Peas in ſome warm ſhelter d Place, to 


have em . early: but they muſt be cover d du- 
ring the Froſt, | 


This is the Month when we make the Operation 


upon old Trees, of cutting off ſome great Root to 


make em bear Fruit. It may likewiſe be done in 


| December and January. 


We Tranſplant Trees this Month; and may do it 


in December, January, and February: but tis better 
to Tranſplant in November, for the Reaſons I have 


told you already. 


Werk 


EC} 
LY. 
— 0 


ö Lecember. 


All the ſeveral Works that are done in Janus, 
may be done in December: tis therefore needleis tg 
mention them in this Place. See what 1 have ſaid 
of it in the Article of the Work to be done in 7. 
nu ar). "+ | 


And thus I have given you my Obſervations or 
the Manner of making and Cultivating a Frnit and 
Kitchen-Garden. 


New 
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New Remarks 


Culture of Trees. 


Gent. PR AY tell me what © is the Origin of the 
Sap ? 

Gard. I will with all my Heart tell you what I 
know of the Matter. 


ARTICLE 
Gf the Origin of Sap. 


— — 
4 . 


AP proceeds from the Salt of the Earth: and 
II know by Experience, that this Salt could 
work no Effect, unlels it were diflolv'd by 
the Humidities from above, as Rains and Snows : 
For ſo long as it remains firmly cemented to the 
Earth, and makes but one compact Body with it, 


tis incapable of any action; as I have ſaid in another 


Place. Now by Means of the Rains and Snows, or 
of other Irrigations, this Salt diſſolves and mingles 
it ſelf with all the Parts of the Earth; and theſe 
Parts being thus animated and put in Motion, di- 
ſtridure and communicate themſelves to the Roots 
ot Trees, which are Nouriſh'd therewith ; ſo that this 
Matter being Liquety'd, becomes Sap by the Action 
of the Roots. I have made the following Experi- 
ment: I filld Two Pots with Earth as dry as Aſhes, 
ad Sow'd in both of 'em ſome Kitchen-Garden 
Seeds; I Water d the Earth of One of thele Pots, 


K and 
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— and the Seed came "up very we 


! 
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Die eck * | 
3 I did not Water 
the Other, and it came not up at all. This prove 
undeniably, that without the Help ot Rains or Wa. 
terings, the Salt of the Earth produces no Effect in 
Order to Vegetation. 
Gent. You have fully explain d to me your Opinion 
28 the Origin of Sap. Pray tell me in the next 
Place, How it i that the Roots Jeet receive their 


Nouriſhment from the Salts of the Earth? 


* — 


AKTICLE K. 


How Roots receive their Nouriſpment from the 


Salts of the Earth. 


Card. ; 1O explain to you what you deſire to 


know, you muſt conſider, that there 
are Two Principles in the Production 
of Trees. 
I. The Tree that is Planted in the Earth has a fil 
Principle of Life. | 

2. The Heat of the Sun that imparts its vertue 
to the Tree, and without which it would not be 
able to produce any thing, is the Second Principle. 

I ſay then, that there is a Principle of Life in 
Trees, and that by Vertue of this firſt Principle the 
Roots attract and receive their Nouriſhment from 
the Salts of the Earth, which have been prepard 
þy the Rains, and by the melting of the Snows. 

I fay in the Second Place, that tis the Heat 
of the Sun that Concofts this Nouriſhment; ſo that 
of Liquid as it was before, that Heat, after ſome time, 
gives it a Quality of Matter proper to the Produ- 
ction of a Tree, ſuch as we ſee it; and which in 
— produces Branches, Buds, Leaves, Bloſſoms, and 

ruits. f 
Sent. 1 would fain know in what Manner a Tre 
Forms it ſelf in the Earth? e | 


SL b ARTICLE 


be 


$ 
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ARTICLE iI. 


I: what Manner a Tree forms tt ſelf 777 the 
Earth. 


. 


Card. WILL be eaſie for me to ſatisfie you 
as tp this Point, having for a lon. 
time raisd every Year a conliders 

Number of Trees from Almonds, which l wax 

of afterwards to Graff Peaches upon. Let us 

poſe then that there are Taree Principles that can 
contribute to the Forming of a Tree in the 

Ground. 

1. There is in the Almonds a Principle of Life, 
as well as in other Fruit-Kernels, and in Trees. 

2. The Humidities that fall from above, or the 
Irrigations we give them, diſſolve the Salrs of which 
the Earth is partly compos d. 

3. The Heat of the Sun warms the Earch; and 
the Earth being warm d, gives the Sap a Motion ſuf- 
ficient for Production. 

For Example; Put an Almond, of which you would 
have a Tree, Shell and all, into the Ground: I can aſ- 
ſure you, that if the Almond be well condition d and 
without Defect, it will not fail to ſwell, and form 
it ſelf into a Body, under its Skin, as foon as the 
Earth is warm'd by the Moiſtures which are full of 
Salrs; and that Body which can no longer be con- 
tain d within the Compaſs of the Skin, becauſe of 
the Subſtance which the Earth is continually impart- 
ing to it will burft its Priſon ; the Shell will open, 
and from it will come out a Stem and Roots. 

Gent. How comes it to paſs that the Roots ſhoot 
not till after the Stem ? Mo 

Gard, The reaſon is this ; The fineſt and moſt ſub- 
tile Parts of the Sap mount upwards to form the 
Stem; the groſſer and more material preſs down- 
wards to form the Roots. Theſe Roots in their In- 
fancy are all White and extreamly thin ; ſome time 
afterwards they come to be of the Colour of Pebbles; 
and at length, if they find an Earth ſuitable to their 
Nature, they ſhoot out in Length, by attracting and 
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"receiving, without ceaſing, new Fus and new Moi. 
ſtures which they ſekd to the Stem; which makes 


the Tree grow to its full Perfection. 

Gent. I am obligd to you for teaching me what ] 
was wholly ignorant or. I would now know the reaſon 
why Trees loſe all their Leaves in Autumn? to look 
on em, one would ſay they were dead; tho in reality 
they are not. 


— * 11 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Reaſon why Trees loſe their Leaves in 
Autumn, 


Card. : IS Heat that gives Motion to the Sap 


of Trees, and that makes it riſe up be- 

tween the Wood and the Bark; as 
ſoon as this Sxp, which, as I have already told you, 
is a Liquid Matter, finds it felt depriv'd of the Heat 
of the Sun, and pierc'd by the Cold of the firſt Froſts, 
it thickens between the Bark and the Wood: therefore 
proportionably as the Cold increaſes, the Leaves drop 
from the Tree: and the Tree continues till Spring in 
a fort of Lethargy, without being indeed dead, as it 
ſeems to I. 

Gent. The reaſon why Trees loſe their Leaves in 
Autumn and Winter cannot be more clearly explain'd 
than. you have done it: Tet there are ſome Gard ners, 
who are of Opinion, that the Sap falls dewn into the 
Roots in Autumn, and continues there all the Winter: 


Can you prove the contrary, and that it remains between 


the Bark and the Mood, as you tell me? 

__ Gard. I ſhall eaſily convince you of it. You know 
already, that tis the Heat of the Sun that warms the 
Air at the coming in of the Spring: tis certain that 
the Air being warm'd by the Sun, penetrates between 
the Bark and Wood of the Branches, which is the 
Place where the Sap grew thick and where it remains: 
The Air thus warm'd melts it, rarifies, and by con- 
ſequence puts it in Motion and Action. And indeed, 


«go we nat at the Entrance of the Spring ſee the * 
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that + the anches begin to ſhove; to lengthen 
and move themſelves: Nay, th re are ſome Sorts of 
Fruits, whoſe Trees Bloſſom fc ner than the others, 


which undeniably proves that tu Sap was remaining 
between the Bark and the Woyd. It may be obj-- 


Red, that tis this very Heat of the Sun, which ar 


the Birth of the Spring makes the Sap in the Roots 
begin to act; that makes it riſe, and that gives this 
firſt Motion to the Buds of the Trees, This I ſay 
is impoſſible : For the Roots are fo far from the 
Sun, that a longer ſpace of time is requird, for the 


Earth to be warm'd by it; and for that Warmth to 


pierce down to the Roots, I agree nevertheleſs that 


| the Sun coming afterwards to heat the Earth by lir- 


tle and little, puts in Motion all the Sap of the other 
Parts of the Tree; and that this Sap communicating 
and joining it ſelf to that between the Wood ard 


the Bark, by a wonderful Production forms the 
| Branches, the Buds, the Leaves, the Blofloms, and 


the Fruits : And that you may have no doubt remain- 


| ing as to this Matter, you may make the follow ing 
Experiment. 


Take in the Winter a Wood Branch or a Fruit- 


| Branch from any Tree, Cut it at both Ends, and lay 


it in the Fire: you will ſee the Sap come out at 
both Ends. Can you after this in the leaſt doubt, 
that it does not continne in the Winter between the 


Wood and the Bark, I have indeed maintain'd the 


contrary in the firit Edition of this Book, and ſaid 


| that the Sap retir'd into the Roots; but I had not 
| duly conſider'd it, and own I was miſtaken. ay 
Gent. Tour Arguments have convinc d me that du. 


ring the Winter, the Sap remains in the Branches be- 
tween the Wood and the Bark: But pray tell why the 
Trees of ſome Sorts of Fruit Bloſſom ſooner than others? 
For tis not to be denyd but the Warmth of the Spring 
imparts it ſelf to all Trees alike. 

Gard, What you ſay is true: but all Trees are 


not equally diſpos'd to receive this warmth : the A. 


mond-Tree, for Example, is ſooner in Bloom than 
either Pear. Trees, Plum. Lrees, 8&c, The Reaſon of 


| which is becauſe the Fruit of the Almond. Tree has a 


natural Inclination to be warm, and the Bark of its 
Branches is thinner than that of the other Trees; and 
| K 3 being 
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veg. . i Pai. Vi Ss. Ak; it Blof. 
forms fobner than tlic Trees whoſe Fruits are rather 
warm than cold, and whoſe Bark is thicker. 

Gent. I remember you ſay in your Book that you had 


* 


. * 


Planted Trees in the Spring in light Earths, that were 
rather hot than cold, and that they produc d not one ſhoot 


lite thoſe that had been Planted in Autumn. What 


can be the reaſon of it? CE 


* 
1 
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ARTICLE V. 


y Trees Planted in light Earths in the Spring, 
do not Shoot fo well as thoſe that are Planted 
in Autumn. ; 


ard. \ F TE R having carefully 2xamin'd into 


the Reaſon of ir, 1 at laſt found it 
to be this: That having Prun'd the 
Roots cf the Trees I Planted in the Spring, which were 
then full of Sap, I cut away their Nouriſhment and 
put a Stop to the Action of Vegetation: ſo that the 


Roots being no longer able to ſupply the Trees with 


Food as faſt as they requir d it, they did not ſhoot 
with as much Vigour as they would have done, had 
they been Planted in Autumn. 

Gent. Did you never try any Experiment to help you 
to Prove that the Pruning of the Roots was the only 


Cauſe * the Trees that were Planted in the Spring 


did not Shoot ſo well as thoſe Planted in Autumn. 
Gard. I try d the Experiment laſt Year. I made 
Trees be Planted in the ſame Earths during the 


| Spring: and excepting that I did not Prune the 


Roots, I obſerv'd all the other Precautions which [I 


adviſe in my Book. to be practis d, in regard to the 


Roots of Trees we:intend to Tranſplant ; and I can 
aſſure you the Trees 'fhor. with as much Vigour as 
it they had been Planted 'in - Autumn. 

Gent. I will endeavour to make Advantage of hour 


. Tnſtruflions : but permit me to propoſe 4 ue Doubt, 


which 1 believe you will eaſily ſolve.” I remember pon 
told "me that if one Side of 4 Peach-Tree were un, 
r 5575 provided 
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provided of mood. B. ofches, and had none but Branches 


for Fruit, the largefft Fruit Branches muſt be Praun d 
ſhort, to the end, that while they yield Fruit, they 


4 may give 4 Half-WWood to ſet out the Tree, I have 

| carefully obſery'd your Inſtruction in that Matter, ami 

get the Fruit dropt off the Branches, thi I had taken 

; care to cover it with Mats: What could be the Rea- 

ſon of it ? 3 1 ; 

ARSITSEE YE 

. Peaches will net bang on a Fruit-Branch that 
= hay been Prun'd to Half-IWood. 

| Card. Ou ſhould not be ſurpriz,d that the 

s Fruit ſhould not hang upon a Branch 

| that was Prund to Halt-Wood : the 


Reaſon of it was, becauſe the Sap being in too great 
2 Quantity and too groſs, was not of a fit Quality 
to enter into the Stalks of your Peaches to furniſh 
| them their proper Food ; and therefore it went for- 
ward to turn the Fruir-Branch into a Branch tor 
Wood : This was its true Function, and our Pruning, 
to Halt. Wood ſucceeded according to the Deſign of 

it, which was to garniſh the void Side of the Tree 
with Wood. | Is 

Gent. Nothing can be more juſt than the Reaſon 
you give me, I ſaw t other Day one of my Friend's - 
Gard'ner at 4 mighty Loſs what to do: and I had 
* need of your Aſſiſtance to anſwer 4 Queſtion 

e ad me; for I confeſs 1 am net yet skilful e- 
nough to ſpeak of my own Head. Tbis Gard ner ſhew'd 
me 4 Tree, that begun to grow Old, and wheſe 


the Roots, and that they were neither · ſpoild nor rot- 
ten: that the Body of the Tree had no Canker, nor 
was ' attack'd by any Norm; and that it was but 
Two Tears fiace he had given it new Earth J ob- 
ſerv d beſides. all this, that zur Tree was Planted. in 
« Shelter from al il Mind.: thus bent Gardner 
could nat imagine what made the Branches of tyu Tre 
ſo lanzxiſhing; and I could not reſolve fois Doatr, 
33 Fg "ARTE 


Branches were languiſhing : he told me he had ſearchd 


* * IS CE Wu haws 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Ir by the Branches of an Old Tree are ſometimes 
languiſhing. | 


ſeveral Roots; ſome large, ſome mid. 
ling, and ſome very ſmall ; which we 
call Hairy Roots or Fibres. Now before the Tree 
in Queſtion became languiſhing, the large Roots 
were the beſt Drawers of Sap, and turniſh'd more 
to nouriſh the Tree than any others; bur being 
grown Old, and unable to ſupply the Sap the 
Branches had need of, tis not to be wonder d at, 
that theſe Branches ſhould fall into a languiſhing 
Condition, ſince they wanted Food for their Subſi- 
ftance. The way to recover ſuch a Tree is to Lop 
ir, that is to ſay, to cut off all the Branches to the 
Length of a Foot, or thereabouts, from the Place 
where they ſpring from the Body of the Tree: 
New Branches will then ſhoot out, and this is the 
belt way of renewing the Youth of ſuch Trees. 
Gent. I believe the Methood 1 be good: But what 
becomes of the Sap of ſuch a Tree, while theſe new 
Branches begin to ſhoot, which I imagine they will nit 
do at the coming in of the Spring, like theſe of other 
Trees, becauſe the Bark is much thicker, and by Con- 
ſequence more difficult to pierce. 
Gard. The Sap indeed will find it difficult at firſt 
to pierce the Bark : bur you may remember I ob- 
ſerv d to you that this Tree had middle-fiz'd Roots, and 
theſe are they that will give new Branches to the Stem, 
by means of the Operation of Lopping it, to reſtore 
it to its firſt Vigour. The Oeconomy or Order of 
Nature is wonderful in this Marter : Pray give Ear 
to it. The Sap of this Tree riſes up towards the 
Stem as ſoon as the Ground is Warm'd : there it 
meets an Obſtacle, being neither ſtrong enough, nor 
in a ſufficient Quantity to pierce the Bark, which, 
as you well obſerv'd, in Old Trees is always thick: 
and then the middle-ſiz d Roots are labouring in the 


(Earth to grow larger, to lengthen and ne 
* them- 


Gard. F- HE Reaſon of it is this: A Tree has 
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de fell Gardner 1 
themſelves by ©: Now hment they draw from the 
Eacth : this Nouriſhn at becomes Sap, and the 
Roots are more capable of Acting than they were 

8 before, in regard to the Plenty of this Sap : Be- 

ſides that the Heat encreaſes; and all theſe Ad- 

vantages concurring together, the Sap can no lon- 
ger contain itſelf in the Roots; it ſwells and riſes 
up to the Top of 'the Stem, breaks through the 

Bark, hard as it is, and cauſes ſeveral Branches ro 

ſhoot out. 

This puts me in Mind that about Twenty Years 

| apo JI pulld a Tree in this Manner, that had been 

Planted above Fifty, and this Operation. reſtor'd it 

| to a Youthful Vigour : tis ſtill in Being, and there 

is ſeldom a Year but it bears Fruit. I once ad- 

visd a Friend to do the like to an Old Tree he 

had in his Garden, whoſe Branches were languiſhing 
away : He did not follow my Counſel, but he re- 

| pented it ſoon after, his Tree dying the next Year, 

for the Reaſon I told you, becauſe the great Roots 

were become unable to ſupply it with Sap enough 

| for its Nouriſhment, and becauſe the middle-hz'd 

'© W Roots could not furniſh it. 

Gent. I plainly ſee the Neceſſity and Benefit of following 

it „ur Me hod. That I may avoid falling into the ſame 

W WW nonvemience with your Friend, I ſhall be more tra- 

Hlable than be, having always found the Aawvantages 

„ F your good Advices, Pray tell me now why Old Trees 

”- I generally bear more, fairer, and better taſted Frait than 

the Trees that are youre.- 
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* ARTICLE VIII. 


i Old Trees bear Larger, more Excellent, and 
he 4 greater Ruantity of truit than Toung Trees. 


or I Gard. WW rom I ſhall ſay to you upon this 
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Point is not grounded on any Ex- 
perience, but is only a plain Refle- 
he Lion I make to clear to you my Opinion and to ſatisfis 
en J our Demand, 5s 


od Ü[ be- 


-cf 


x ö Fe: 1 believe t 

Trees are naturally better 
ſoms and Fruits : I our that the Bark of Old 
| ha 


C_ tation : ſo that tis pleaſant to ſee how finely they 


| he 'Perjc.. —— 4 


be Reaſon ot to be, becauſe * Ola 
ſpos'd to produce Blof. 


Trees being - harder 'than t of Young, the Sap 
finds it ſelt more ſtraiten d in it, and becauſe there 
riſes up leſs Matter to form many Wood Branches: 
Wherefore the fineſt and moſt ſubtile of the Sap is 
Jolely imploy'd in the Production of Bloſſoms and 
Fruits: And thus theſe Fruits come to be larger, in 
a greater Quintity, and of a more delicious Taſte 
than thoſe ot Young Trees. 

Gent. Jour. 3 has all the Appearance of Truth, 
and I doubt "whether 4 more convincing Reaſon can 
be given for it. Let me nom hear your Thong hi: 
concerning Snow : Do you think it good to lay ſome at 
the Foot of the Trees, 


ARTICLE IX. 


Whether it be good to lay Snow at the Foot 
Trees. 


of Trees: but then you muſt firſt know 

your Earth; for there are ſome Soils where 
it will do more Hurt than Good : For Example 
tis in no Wiſe good for Earths that are rather Wet 
than Dry, rather Cold than Hot; for fuch Karths 
have no need of the Humidities of the Winter. 
And for this Reaſon, ſpeaking of the Autumn, all 
Culture or Dreſſing ot ſuch Earths, I advis d you to 


Gard. 1 T may be proper to lay Snow at the Foot 


Trench them very lightly. 


But tis not ſo with light and warm Earths : 
they want the Winter Moiſtures; and therefore | 


:advis'd to Trench them deep, that they might be 


the better ſoak d by the Home, which, becauſe they 


ate full of Nitrous Spirits, when they melt gently 


at the Foot of the Trees, encreaſe the Salt Qualit) 
of the Earth, feed the Roots more plentifully, and 
by Conſequence give them more Vigour for Vegv 


ſhoot 
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ſhoot in the Spring. I take Care vhen it Samt, 
to have it taken up, o lay it at tue Foot of my 
Trees, and always found Benefit by it. I adviſe 
the like to be done in Meadows: for I know by 
Experience that Graſs will grow in greater Plenty 
with this Aſſiſtance ; it ought not therefore to be 
neglected. Tis eaſie ro take up the S in, the 
Walks ot your Garden, and by the Help ot a Wheel- 
barrow, to carry and, lay it in Heaps at' the Foor of 
your Trees: as well as in the Meadows. : 

Gent. 1 take Notice that in the Fourth Chaptec 
of yur Bock, you ſay that the Eaſterly Aſpect i: 
preferable to all the reſt, as being the beſt aud moſt 
proper to Plant a Wall of Peach-Trees in : and you 
add that Peaches will ripen there in Perfection. In 
ancther Place of, the ſame Book you ſay on the con- 


| trary, that this Expoſition is ſubject to the North- 

| Faſt Winds, which are bleak, red and dry Winds that 
| blaſt, wither, and make red the Leaves of Peach, and 

| other Trees, and cauſe a great Deal of Fruit to fall 


off the Trees, at the Time it begins to knit, and that 


| the like happens to Kernel- Fruits too. Methiaks what 
| you firſt advanc d is contradifted by what you ſay at- 
| terwards, In what then di you pretend the Advantage 
| of this Aſpect to conſiſt ? 


ARTICLE X. 


| The Reaſon why the Eaſterly Aſpe& 75 prefera- 


ble to all the other Aſpects, for Planting a 
Wall of Fruit-Trees, whatever Accidents may 
happen. 


not only Stone but Kernel- Fruits too are 

; ſometimes ſubject to the Accidents you 
objet, and which I my ſelf have mention'd. I 
have ofren enough had Experience of it : but I 
have obſery'd on the other Hand, that during the 
great Heats of the Summer, the Eaſterly Aspect is 
preferable to any other ; becauſe an EI 
. WS 


Card. 1 Confeſs that in the Spring, Peaches, and 


4 Hy Ie rerſect CV v1 0 
ows. agreeably: in that Seaſon, and breaths a gentle 
our full of Salts that are proper for Vegetation; 
bs. that penetrate into the 'Branches of the Trees 
vhoſe Pores are open: ſo taat the Fruits are nou- 

\ſh'd by it: Nay, I have obſervd that in Five or 
ix Days they grow viſibly bigger; inſomuch that 
we e thereby made amends for the other Accidents 
may aappen. And this doubeleſs is the Reaſon, 
that Fruits expos'd to the Eaſt are forwarder than 
e in the Veſterly Expoſition, as I ſaid in another 

ace. 

Gent. 7 impoſſible to be more fully ſatisfy d than 
Jam with hans new Remarks on the Culture of 
Trees ; Tour' Reaſons are ſolid, and your Experiments 
very convincing : Give me leave to conſult you for the 
Time to come in all my Difficulties : for your Rules 
and Method have inſpir d me with the Love of Agri- 
culture, which for the future I ſhall make one of the 
moſt pleaſing Occupations of my Life. 
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| CHAP 1 
| 6 if the different eee for Parterres, or. 
| Flower-Gardens. 


Onſidering that all the Deſigns we form to our 
ſelves, are nothing but the product of Fancy; 
which would often impoſe upon us, if we did 
not employ ſome Reflexion in finding our 
Means to facilitate their Execution, by ſupporting 
them wich all the ſolid and moft probable Dictares o 
Art: Upon this Conſideration, I coficluded, that in pur- 

fuance of my Deſign, to publiſh a General Treatiſe of the 
Culrure of Flowers ; the moſt proper Subject I could 
think of for leading the Van, is, the different Situations 
F | of Parterres or Flower-Gardens ; in order to ſhew; that in 
marking out Flower-Gardens, regard muſt be had to the. 
| Places ini which they may be laid down with moſt Ad- 

pantage 3 2 : e 

Not that 1 pretend, 4s ſome Authiors tipor this Sub- 
ject have done before me, to inſiſt only on one Situa- 
tion, as being the beft and moſt favoutable for Flowtr- 
| Gardeh#: That would be too narrow a confinttigne 
25 


the Inclinarion of thoſe; who might find fo No 
A 1 * 


--- round of the preſcribed 
on; without which, the) are taught to expect no 
uitabie Satisfaction. 1 

The Minds of Men ought not to be ſo cramp'd in 
the purſuit of Art; on the contrary, we ought to lay 
open all the Means that can let them into a full Know- 
ledge of the Subject, and render theſe as eaſie as poſſi- 
bly we can. | | 

I own, that the Poſition of a Ground that lies flo- 
ping, and faces the Morning Sun, is moſt eſteem'd, be- 
cauſe the Moiſture is eaſier drain'd, and the Morning 
Sun coming to beat upon the Flowers in a Plot thus 
firuated, does fo enliven them, that being yet moiſtned 
with the Morning Dew, they do, by virtue of the Heat, 
rake a much finer Gfowrth, than when the Parterre lies 
otherwile. 

But after all, this Slope, that's ſo much admir'd, is not 
always neceſſary, eſpecially in very dry Grounds, where 
the retaining of rhe Moiſture, or its flower departure, is 
of ule; and in your light thin Sand, or other Grounds 
of the like nature. 

In Grounds indeed that are extream moiſt, this fo- 
ing Situation ought to be obſerved as much as poſſi- 
le, becauſe the Flowers we commonly cultivate in our 

Gardens, do not always love to ſtand in Water. But, if 
a Man happens to have a Houſe on a moiſt and level 
ſpot of Ground, he muſt nor thereupon drop his De- 
ſign of having a Flower Garden; for when the Poſition 
of Places docs not allow us ail we deſire, Art comes in 
to our Aſſiſtance, and by making reparation for many 
Faults, ſupplies us with what will anſwer our Deſires; 
as I ſhall make ir appear in the Chapter which treats of 
the Soil, or Nature of the Grounds. 

This floping Poſition muſt not be applied to Stony 
Ground; which being eaſily heated, not only by the 
Heat of the Sun, but by the additional Heat of the 
Stones beat upon by the Sun, can never have too much 
Moiſture. 

Vour happy kindly Soil that naturally ſupplies us 
with fine Productions, tho' but little cultivated, takes 
mighty well in a ſloping Poſition; and even without !!, 
it does not fail to do its Duty. So that, raiſe a Flower 
Garden where you will, you may till do it with ſucceſo, 


provided you omir nothing that may contribute ro pro- 
mote 


, 


mote the Growth of wha 
all the Directions I ſhall give you, upon 
correcting the Faults of bd or unfavourable Grounds. 

Some allege, that the Vapours or Damps;which exhale 
from Marſhes, are dangerous for Flowers; and, by con- 
ſequence, that we ought not to make Flower Gardens in 
the Neighbourhood of marſhy Places. But this being 
an idle groundleſs Scruple, trending to diſcourage the 
Curious; let me here tell you, that in ſuch Places, as 
well as in many others, you may have a Flower Garden, 
provided you {pare not the labour and care that's requi- 
ſite, and the free open Air is not intercepted by the 
Shade of ſome adjacent Wood. Flowers are not Ene- 
mies to Moiſture, when it is in a ſtate of Mediocrity ; 
nay, ſo far from that, that it renders them at once more 
lively and more durable. 

As for the Expoſure of Parterres, that is, their lying 
open to ſuch or ſuch a Quarter; ſome, confining them- 
ſelves to ſtrict Rules, allege, a Flower Garden will never 
come to any thing, without it be expoſed, or lies to the 


Eaſt, and is ſnelter d by Walls from the North Wind. But 


daily Experience informs us, That Gardens laid down 
every way, produce very fine Flowers. So that without 


| miſting upon ſuch Niceties, or cramping our Ingenui- 


ty upon thar ſort of Preference, a Floriſt may ſucceſs- 
fully ſatisfie his Curioſity in what ſort of Ground he 
pleaſes, provided, once more, it is not over - ſnaded; for 
where the Sun has little or no Inflaence, whatever you 
put there, will dwindle and die. 

I agree, that to be expoſed to the South, is not ſo 
proper for Flowers, which are tender, delicate Produ- 
ctions, as to lie to the Eaſt; and that when we have 
the liberty to draw a Flower Garden where we will, 
the latter is preferable to the former. But when we are 
tied down to make uſe of Ground ſuch as we find it, 
any place, as I intimated above, will rake with the 
Culture of Flowers, if due regard be had to the Obſer- 
vations contain'd in the enſuing Chapter. 


Aa 2 CHAP, 


AL 
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Of the Obſervations proper to be made upon the diff. 


rent ſorts of Soit propos'd for Flower Gardens, 
before they are mark d out. 


Hs ſhewn, that let the Situation of one ſort of 
Ground be what it will, it may ſtill be made 
proper for Flowers; I come now ro make the ne- 
ceflary Obſervations of that, and of all other ſorts of 
Mold, according to their different Natures ; to the end, 
that, in an attempt of this Nature, a Lover of Flower; 
may meet with entire Satisfaction. | 

Before you think of drawing a Flower Garden in 1 
* propos d, it behoves you to conſider what Soil ir 
is of; upon this depends the good or bad Succeſs of 
Projects of this Nature; the Soil, or Earth, being that 
Principle of Vegetation, in which Plants receive greater 
or leſſer Growth, according as the Juices of the Place in 
which they are lodg d, are more or leſs proportion d to 
the texture of their Fibres. 

Happy are they, whoſe Soil makes noble Producti- 
ons without the intervention of Arr. Theſe indeed, af. 
ter the neceſſary Tillage, and making their Ground 
movable, or tractable, may, without fear, draw 
upon it what Plots they have a mind to; Flower: 
will grow upon em to their wiſhes, if the ſuitable care 
be taken, which is never to be omitted. And the Soil 
to which this Character agrees, is a black and very ſub- 
ſtantial Gravel, and ſuch Earths as are well repleniſh'd 
* Salt; which one may eaſily diſtinguiſn at firſt 

r. hp 

83 a certain ſort of yellow Earth, which, tho 
moiſt and difficult to order, is ſtill ro be valued ; for, at- 
ter the proper Tillage and Culture, it becomes as mova- 
ble as any other, | | | 

In theſe ſorts of Earth, there's no danger in planting 
Box, after they are put it a condition to receive it ; 
whereas, in a very dfy and ſhallow Soil, it betioves ns 
to break it open; for want of which, oftentimes all we 


fer in ir periſhes, or at leaſt its Productions are vet} 
1 lorry. 


Befade! 


"The 
Beſides the method of, 
plied to ſuch Soil as I ſpoke of bur now, we at« oblige 
in a ſtony Soil, likewiſe to paſs it all rhro' a Hurdle ; 
for before that Preparation, it produces ſcarce any thing 
that's worth while, and after that, it takes very happi- 
ly with Box ; whereas otherwiſe the Box droops, and a 
reat part of ir dies, for want of a ſufficient plenty of 
Subhltance, which all Plants require for their due Nou- 
riſument. 


There are ſome ſorts of Earth extream moiſt, and ſo 


difficult to cultivate, that without the proper Manure- 
ment, they never become movable; For they are ta- 


xen either too hard, or too ſoft; if they are too hard, 


the Spade, or any other Inſtrument proper for turning 


tem, will be of no uſe; and, if they are too ſoft, turn 
up as much as you will, they will ſtill turn to Clods, 
wich, when they come to dry, grow ſo hard, that you 
can icarce break em: And yer, when this very Soil 
js rurn'd up, and ftir'd ro the purpoſe, you may lay 
down Flower Plots, or plant Box upon it ; and the Box 
ſhall chrive, but rhe Flowers will decay, unleſs you add 
ſome Aſſiſtance, which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. 

For a general Maxim, ler the Soil be what it will, 


you muſt turn it up at leaſt three times, before you trace 


Flower Plots upon it, and plant Box upon it, for an Or- 
nament, For, tis only by this Culture that the Salts of 
the Earth are brought to concur more effectually to Vee 
getation. | 

The moſt proper and eligible time for this ſort of 
Work, is, commonly, the Month of September. In that 
Seaſon do we begin to prepare the Ground allotted for 
Flower Plots, and to ſer Anemone's and Ranunculw's, or 
what we call Crowfootg, We then make the Ground 


ſmooth, and even, for the farther proſecution of what op 


we have in view, / 
This Piece of Culture is likewiſe perform ih the 
Spring, eſpecially in very wer Gronnds ; but then it 
hoves us, to have taken the precaution before rhe 
Winter came on, of prediſpoſing the Ground for it; ra 
the end, that the Soil being thereby render d more mo- 
vable and looſe, may take this Culture with the greatet 


facility, and be more capable to receive what we deſign 


fo plant in it. 


All Gardens allotted for Flowers, are not ſer with 
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as a very ſuitable Ornament. 
* . = 2 


content your ſelf 
ee Yeparared one from ano. 
r by little Paths, drawn handſomly with the Line, 
and kept clean of Weeds. And this fort of Gardens leads 
us to the ſame Conſiderations with the other, according 
to the Nature of the Soil and the Situation. So that he 
who would ſucceed either in the one or the other, ought 
equally to obſerve all we have ſaid upon that Head. 
And, what is highly neceſſary for the Growth of 
Flowers, we muſt take eſpecial care to have Water in 
theſe Gardens, whether by digging Wells, or by Cifterns 
or Conſervatories made on purpoſe for receiving either 
Rain-water, or Water conveyed thither by Trenches or 
Gutters. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the different ſorts of Parterres or Flower-plots : 
Of ſingle Knots and their Origin ; with the 
manner of bordering them, and ſetting Box upon 
them. 


O my Mind, there's nothing in a Garden, more 

ingenious, than theſe different ways of drawing 

or laying down different Figures upon the Ground ; 

eſpecially when the Deſign is well contrived, and put in 
Execution by dexterous Hands. 

In former Times Gardens did not require ſuch Neat- 
neſs and Nicety ; and Art uſing Nature with Indifte- 
rence, left her to give her Productions all huddled one 
with another; and ſuch and ſuch a Flower that ought 
to be the Ornament of the Garden, lay hid from the 
Eyes of the Spectators, and droopd among other Plants 
leſs confiderable than ir ſelf, which tarniſhed all its 
Luſtre. They did not know what it was to have 
Plots divided with Box, which, forming the Figure of 
what Imagination might ſuggeſt, give an agrecab:c 
Proſpect. | a 
In the Days of Antiquity the uſe of Box was un— 
known; and (if we give credit to the Fable) the way 
of uſing it was handed to us ſince the Goddeſs Flora le: 
it up, and ordered it to be afterwards uſed in Gardens, 


This 


* This happened one | 

was celebrated, at wh all the neigs 

aſſiſted, and even good Silenus mounted on his A. 

the Satyrs. The Solemnity was oblerved with great 
Joy; and the God, for whole Honour rhe Feitival was 
ſolemnized, entertained his Gueſts with Wine in great 
plenty. To this Solemnity were Cyvele and her Daugh- 
ter Flora invited, with many other Goddeſſes. 

The Queen of Flowers, whether thro' te!f-preſum- 
ption, or glory ing in her Beauty, aiſiſted at the Solem- 
nity in Diſhabille ; which gave occaſion of Laughter to 
part of the Company, and above all to the Youth, who 
ate naturally but too apt to it. 

Cybele perceiving this, and vex d to ſee her Daughter 
the Laughing Stock of the greateſt part of the Gueſts, 
calbd her aſide, and artfully did up her Hair with 
Flowers and Box among 1t. 

Flora with her Head thus adorn'd appear'd more beau- 
tiful than ever; this new Luſtre gave her ſuch a Mecn 
and Appearance, that thoſe who formerly laugh'd at her 
careleſs dreſs, did now gaze upon her with admiration. 

The Goddeſs perceiving the Applauſe drawn to her 
by this new Luſtre, and moved by the pleaſure ſhe had 
therein, gave Orders that for the future Box ſnov'd be 
planted in Gardens, as a neceſſary Ornament, without 
which they could afford no pleaſure, Since that time, 
thoſe who have applied themſelves to make pleaſant 
Gardens, began to form the Idea of tracing or lay ing 
them down with Box. And 'tis this ſort of Gardens 
to which they give the name of Parterre, which they 
ſtill bear to this day. 

But as in all manner of things, every one has a pecu- 
liar taſte; ſo there have been different Schemes made 
of Parterres. Some are call'd Embroider d Parterres; o- 
thers are call'd Parterres partly embroider d, partly de- 
coupee or cut with flat Borders; others Parterres of Ga- 
on, or with Graſs-plots only; and others again com- 
pos d of Embroidery and Grafs-plots, Some are only 
cut ; others have nothing but Decoupees or Cuts and Graſa- 
plots ; others have Cuts, Graſs-plots and Embroidery, In 
ſome the middle is all Cuts, and the flat Borders arc 
embroidered ; in others, on the contrary, the middle is 
embrozdered, and the flat Borders are laid down in Cuts; 
and in others again, the middle is partly embroidered, 

| Aa 4 partiy 


- Borders of Gra 


A us not ſufhcient to give the bare names 


ucie Parterres, and, for the farther knowledge of che 


ſame, tis neceſſary ro give Draughts of them; I have 
here drawn em according to my own Fancy, which ! 
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+ .” may freely lay is new in its kind. 
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B we proceed farther upon Parterre, twill be 
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of uſe to the Readers to know what I mean by 
Embroidery, Deconpees or Cuts, and Gazon : Embroidery is 
thole Lines or Traits which in effect repreſent the Em- 
broidery of Cloaths, and appear like Foliage. Theſe 
ſorts gf Figures are, in the Gardners Language, call d 
| 9 and below the Foliage are Traits like ſorts 


© of Flowers, which are thoſe parts of the Embroidery that 


go by the name of Fleurons. In the Copper Prints, the 

ecoupees are thoſe Pieces or Plots that you ſee ſeparated 
one from another, and mark d with Points; whereas 
the Gazen is mark d with croſs Hatches, But in the 
Wooden Cuts, the Decoupees are mark d by long Hatches, 
and the Gaʒon by Points. This in few Words is the 
8 of the Parts or Plots of Parterres, which 1 
thought my {elf obliged to giye before I launch d further 


r 
Of a Parterre only embroidered, 
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into this Matter. 
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2 In this ſort of Parterre we commonly plant nothing, 
0 xhe Fleurons and Ræinſſeaux of which tis compoſed, be- 


Ang filld, for the greater Neatneſs, with a ſort of Ground 
Hlifferent from that of the Paths, which are always of 
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HE © Gardens than im great ones. 
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"Grayel. This ſorr of Knots is yſed much more in little 
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Of a Parterre embraidered and cut with flat Borders, 
The Embrozdery of this Parterre may be garniſn'd with 


What Earth you will, provided it be different from that 
which fills. the Decoupees ; which ſets off this fort of 
. Kors in the moſt pleaſurable manner imaginable. The 
Paths oughr always to be covered with white or yellow 


„Gravel; and the flat Borders with the ſameslort of 
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The Con 
As for Flowers, I hop, you ſhall not 9 

upon them neither, if you mind the foll 

ons: Take the moſt ſubſtantial Earth . 
mix two thirds of it with a third part or Nſola, wim 
your Hands; put this in your Decoupee s, or Borders, to 
the depth of half a foot, making it riſe with a Carp- 
back; then make it ſmooth and near, and you'll find 
your Flowers will grow very well. 
It remains only to take notice of a ſort of yel- 
low Earth, that's neither roo moiſt nor too dry, bur yer 
polſeſſes ſome Qualities contrary to the Nature of Flow- 
en, which want to be corrected. 
ln chis caſe, you take two thirds of the natural Earth, 
and one third of Mold, or ſome other very light Earth; 
thele you mix, and put upon the Plots, whica undoubt- 
edly will make your Flowers grow. 
| Upon all occaſions, remember the general Maxims of 
E raiſing your Ground with a Carp-back in your De- 
eoupees, or Borders; and change the Earth every three 
Years. This you do, by taking to the depth of half a 
foot off every Plot, and putting new Earth in the room 
of what you take away. For, all foreign Earth being 
| apt to drain itſelf, would be needleſs labour to do it 
tight the firſt time, and not to take care to repeat it. 
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| Of a Flower Gardner, and the Qualities he onght 
| to be Maſter of. 


; IS a rare thing to meet with a Gardner that's 
well verſed in his Art. Moſt of em have more 
Rote than Knowledge, more Prepoſſeſſion than Rea- 
| fon, and more Preſumption than Ingenuity. They love 
to be applauded, and bear Malice to thoſe who tell em 
their Faults, They perluade themſelves, they know 
| every thing, and at the ſame time know bur very little. 
I own, that among ſo great a number, there are ſome 
who know their Buſineſs, and by rhe help of long Ex- 
| perience, carry on the Art of Gardening very dexterouſ- 
ly. Theſe 1 eſteem, and the others we ought to pity. 
Some are well verſed in Kitchin Gardens, others in 
| Nurſeries, Some apply themſelves to ine dreſſing of 
| Trees, 


Al 


ni up of Orange Trees, of 

g occaſion here only to ſpeak of the lar. 

2thet to do as they will. I 

A Garder ren; that would be a good Floriſt, and 
practice that Profeſſion with Credit, ought, in the firſt 
place; ro have a Genius ſuited to that Exerciſe; fot 
without that, all manner of Talents and Qualifications 
will do but little. A Man that follows this Employ. 
ment, ought to avoid the drinking of Wine to exceſs f 
for that turns the Head, and makes a Man capable of 
nothing that's good. He muſt not be Heavy-headed; not 
addicted to ſuch Pleaſures as may call him from his Bu. 
neſs. He muſt be vigilant, and diligent, and careful in 
what regards his Profeſſion; and apply himſelf to know 
what Expoſure is in the way of Gardening. 
. Heought ro ſtudy the general Knowledge of Flower; 
that he may know to diftinguiſh them, and cultivate 
teach in their reſpective Seaſons; He muſt take care ro 
keep em clean of Weeds, which rob them of their due 
Subfiftence: He ought to be a robuft Mani, to be able th 
bear the Trouble and Pairs that attends rhe Culture 6f 
Flowers all the Year round. $ 
Above all, he muſt not forget to water his Flower! 

when they ſtand in need of it. As ſoon as Day appear, 
he ought to viſit his Parterres, and ſee if any Flowers ate 
dying, either rhro' the being trod upon, or thro” the vio- 
lence of Wind and Stofm : When this happens, he mult 
take immediate care to raiſe them, and put them in 2 
ſtate of finiſhing the Courſe preſcrib'd em by Nature. 


Doubtleſs, a Gardner that acts the part of a Flcriſt, 


duggt to affect a fort of Neatneſs in all his Work. Ht 


ought to have a ready Invention, and to be particularly 
acquainred with the proper Seaſons for fowing and 


planting all ſorts of Flowers, where atid how they are to 


C_ 


e gathered; which is to be done chiefly in the Morn- 
ing, when the Sun hath by his firſt Rays dried up the 
Dew ; "otherwiſe the gathered Flowers rarniſh and fade 
before they have afforded the Pleaſure they ought natu- 
rally ro give: 1 F 8 1 

He onghr never to be without the Tools that ate fe- 
ceſſary for his Profeſſion. Theſe he ought always 19 
have in readineſs to be made uſe of upon Ocaſiorr; afl 
to take care by his Vigilance that nothing is loſt. 
A Flower- Gardner, that's naturally Cüriôùs, 25 

1 95 | $2972" Gm: 


| Of @ Parteri of Gazon on, 
lee Parterres look well in great Plac , «where there 
is ſomething beſides that flatters the Eye more, and 
where this ſort of Plots are only to diverſify the Objects; 
for to ſee in a little Garden only a Gazon of green Plot, 
cut without any other Ornament, is ſcarce fatisfaction 
to the Eye: And thence it comes that this Scheme is 
rarely followed, unleſs it be to gratify thoſe who have 
no nice reliſh. A green Parterre looks well likewiſe in 
a lictle Court, or before a Houſe, or upon a Terraſs, 
which is only made N render the] Houſe more pleaſant, 
Of a Parterre compoſed of Embroidery and green Plots, 
with flat Borders in Decoupees or Cuts. 

A Parterre compoſed of Embroidery and green Plots, 
makes a very agreeable ſhew, both in ſmall and large 
Borders: And in regard the greateſt pleaſure of this ſors 
of things lies in the 3 care is taken in drawing 
thele Parterres to mark our places at equal diftances, and 
in uni form proportion, in which are placed your Pots of 
Dutch Ware, with ſome Flower or Shrub in them: and 
theſe Pots make a nr N Ornament. 
Of g Parterre, all in Decoupees or cut Plots, with flat 
| | Borders. | a 


This ſorts of Plots cannot look well, but in moderate 


pardens, which are neither too ſmall nor too large; and 
we may juſtly ſay, that of all the Parterres this is the 
hmpleſt or leaſt compounded, and conſequently the 
eaſt agreeable ; nay, if theſe Decoupees are not artfully 
ordered, they rather diſoblige than gratify che Eye. 

| BIG. VL 2 
Pf Parterre, part in Decoupces, part in green Plots, 

| mith low Borders. . 

Theſe Rarterres are much eſteem'd when once they 
ure well underſtood, and a certain Symmetry peculiat 
o themſelves is obſerved. They are very proper in great 
bardens as well as in little ones; and the Verdure of the 
Pago or Graſs-plots, with the enameliing of the Flowers, 

th which the Decoupces ought to be fill'd, according 
o the Seaſon, affotds a charming proſpect to the Eye. 
n this ſort of Parterres you may likewiſe put ſuch 
os as I mention d but now, or ſurround em with 


Boxes? 
e 


or ſuch other linie 


„ Ml IL 
OF a Parterre, the middle of which is cut in Decoupees, 
with green Plots and Embroidery, and green low Bor. 
ders. 

This is a very agreeable Figure, and is a great Orna. 
ment to a Garden, eſpecially if the Decoupees are well 
kept up, the Box well run, and the Green kept low; 
and to render it yet more agrecable, you may fill the 
Fleurons and the Rainſſeaux with a black Earth, the 
Paths being covered with yellow or white Gravel; fince 
all the different Colours can't bur entertain the Eye very 


agreeably. 
FI G. VIII. 
Of a Parterre, the middle of which is in Decoupees and 

Embroidery, and the low Borders in Gazon or Green. 

This ſort of Parterres are commonly met with in Gar- 
dens of a middling Extent, and make a glorious ſhew, 
eſpecially when the Fleurons and the Rainſſeaux are filld 
with Earth (as above) and in like manner the paths 
(as above) and the edges of the low Borders are drawn 

juſt by the Line, and arrfully cut. 

| | 23 8 es >, 

i Of a Parterre, the middle of which is all Decoupees, aui 
the low Borders embroidered. 

Theſe Parterres require great proviſion to be made df 
all ſorrs of Flowers, that they may not be without Flow- 
I ' ers any time of the Year ; otherwiſe they would look 
- ridiculous to any one that is verſed in this ſort of Garden. 

Bur when care 1s taken to have them always garniſhed 
we may juſtly ſay that nothing can be more charming 
They require great care and pains, by reaſon of the 
Weeds that are apt to grow among the Flowers, and mul 
of neceſſity be taken out if we expect any Plant (er ther 
to thrive. As for the Embroidery of low Borders, tis a. 
lowable to give it ſuch an Ornament as I have ſever 
times mention d above. | 
| F.1 6. | 
Of a Parterre, the middle of which is all Embroidery, vi 
low Borders drawn in Decoupees. 
Theſe Parterres are frequently ſet 6f with great Dutt 

Pots, which indeed are a very pretty Ornament, n 

conjunction with che vatiety of the Flowers, with wid 
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De Compleat 5 
the flat Borders oughr' ro be deck 
Knot is very proper for a Garden that's &ntin d, where 
the Eye may be agreeably entertain'd, th t can't ex- 
tend its view. TR : 
cy; + Þ £0». 4 8 


WM of Parterre, the midale of which is part green Plots, part 
embroider d, part Decoupecs, with flat Borders in Green 

and Decoupees. cok phe 
Nothing can be more agreeable than this ſort of 

| Flower-knots, the Beauty of which lyes in the mixture of 


= 

we different Plots; care being taken to fill the Fleurons 
and the Rainſſeaux wich black Earth, | 
= For an additional ſatisfaction to the Eye, ſome curi- 
oss perſons put into the Nuinſſeauæ and the Fleurons 


_ | things of different Colours; ſuch as Tile-duſt, which 
2 \ is red; Powder of Coal or Filings of Steel, which are 
black ; and the yelloweſt Sand they can get: And all 
eſe things artfully placed make the moſt agrecable 
, | Gght imaginable. Bur theſe ſorts of Whims are never 
put in practice but in ordinary Gardens, where there is 
not room to plant other Entertainments to the Eye. 

=) : When theſe Parterres are mark'd out, and laid down, 
a great deal of care and diligence is expected in thoſe 
ho have the management of them. For without that, 
all the beſt Deſigns that can be form'd, all the Pains that 
can be taken in putting them in execution, all the Mo- 
: oy laid out upon the whole, will be of no manner of 


nin giving the Draughts and Contrivance of theſe few 
-— | Parterres, I do not mean ro confine the Fancy to this 
W {mall number; the different Schemes of Flower-knots be- 
— ing much more numerous than theſe laid down in this 
Book; which I have inſerted only, to give an Idea of 
bat a Parterre is, and how many Parts or Plots it com- 
— || monly conſiſts of. | | 
'F Of ſingle Fiower-knots. 
| 2 Since all who are curious in raifing Flowers have not 


Parterre to ſer them in, and fince that is not eſſential * 


to their Culture; in Gardens of a moderate extent we 
content our ſelves with dividing them into equal Squares, 
in which we make ſquare Beds of equal length and 
breadrh, drawn by the Line. | 
To theſe Squares we allow flat Borders two Foot 
broad if the Ground is ſcanty, and three Foot broad if 
9 5 e e lis 


5 
| 


4 ilhs 


n, for the greater Neatneſs, we 
-c Beds either with Box or fiat Stones cut on pur. 


VIC, 
This Method of edging the Beds is of peculiar uſe, 
In the firſt place ir keeps in the Ground which we are 
pbliged to raile ; as I ſhall ſhew you in the next Cha. 
pter. In the next place it makes them much pleaſanter 
than their natural Edging : And in a third place, when 
once theſe Beds are thus edged, it ſaves us the labour d 
drawing them again every Year, 
'Tis needleſs here to give the Draughts of ſingle 
lower-knots, ſince the ſorrieſt Gardner that is, knows 
how ro form them; for which end there's no great Inge. 
nujty required; the Dexterity of the Hand being of 
more Service than any thing elle. | 
ſides the flat Stones abovementioned, we likewiſe 
ake uſe of Bricks ſet up againſt the Edges, and joyn'd 
ndwiſe to one another till the edge of the Bed is quits 
rrounded. And indeed theſę Bricks have a je ne ſc 
guoz that pleaſes very much: Bur after all, tis proper 
you ſhould know that a diſtinction or choice of Bricks 
15 ro be made for thar Service : Your whitiſh Bricks 
are good for nothing ; we ought to pick out thoſe which 
ſeem to be moſt baked, and can beſt guard themſelves 
againſt the Cold. Your hollow bending Bricks muſt be 


Ffejected, upon the account that the flat level ones arc 


"Much more proper for this uſe. The Bricks thus placed, 


* Plght to reach above the Surface of the Earth the breadth 


of two large Fingers; and care muſt be taken to have 
them well fix'd in the Ground, leſt they be ſhaked ard 
jogg'd by walking in the Paths. | 


In former times, to make the Paths of ſuch Flower 


Beds durable and firm, they made uſe of Potters Earth, 
upon which they threw a little of the Dregs of Oil, and 
then bear it with a Rammer: But now a- days, we con. 
tent our ſelves with gravelling them to the thickneſs of 
two Fingers. By this means they look near for a long 
time, provided the care they require from time to tim 
15 not wanting. | 
How to plant Box. 

Before | conclude this Chapter, I reckon 'twill not be 
1mproper to add ſomething of the manner of planting 
Box. I ſuppoſe then, you have a Parterre quite traccd, 
and want only to edge or border the Plots; in this caſe, 

2 „ voz 


The Cre 
od take the moft fibrgus rooted Bi you 
We that fort which we call Dwarf Box, be. 
ut. grows Very high, and always increaſes mu 
Ihe Box uſed for planting, is to be brought wreatly 
le, from a Nurſery, where care is taken to raile it, or taken 
ac W com old Thickets pull'd up in a Garden, where they * 
| have been long planted. 3 ＋ 
net If tis brought from a Nurſery, you're ro obſerve te | 
hen Directions given above; if you take it from old Thickets, | 
you're to ſplit theſe into as many Branches as you rec- 
| kon ptoper to be planted ; and clapping ſeveral of em 


igle ino yout Hand, with their Roots laid together, you 
dus place them as even as you can, and cut the upper end 
be. horizontally: This you continue to do till all your Box | 
is thus prepared; Then you take a Planting-ſtich, of 
; | Dibble, made on purpoſe, and with that clap it into the 
wile Ground upon rhe Traces of the Parterre, obſerving to 
d ſer it ſtraight and even, both in regard of the Surface 
us and of the two Sides; for which End, you need only to 
40 if pteſs the Earth of the hole, in which tis ſer with you 0 
yu two Hands, reſting upon the two Sides of the Box; | 
ick 5 — 
nin CHAP. IV. 
elves 


F Flowers. a” 
we t ALE ſorts of Ground, naturally ſpeaking, do tied: - 
am bear all ſorts of things; and unleſs Art comes fre 
* quently in to the Aſſiſtance of Nature, the Plants we culs 
E tivate are in great danger of not i 
Io keep cloſe to my Scheme, and ro the Principles | 
_ I have laid down upon the different ſorts of Soil allottẽd 
jet br Parterres, I now ſuppoſe the Parterres, and other 
Lo Plots, ro be all finiſh'd, and ready to receive whit you! 
by have a mind to ſet in them. > 
% l As to the manner of preparing any ſort of Gfotind 

ong | Whatſoever, for the Decoupees, the general Rule you are 

eme do follow, is, ro raiſe it in the Form of an Arch, or 

| Carp's back, which makes the Plots look well, aad makes 

5 the Flowers upon it appear with more Splendor, tlian 
wen the Surface is level and even, 3 | 

mJ { To begin rheff with Plots drawn in a Soil thar's 

n urally good, and richly ſtock d with Salts: After 


| Of the manner of preparing Ground for the Culture 


you! 


, you c ver the Decoupee's wit, 

and pur upon that Earth Mold to the 

ine, only to make the Decoupees ſtrike the 

e. For in ſuch Ground as this, you need 

no foreigi Aſſiſtance to make it bear; it does its Duty 

of its own accord; but indeed, I muſt own, ſuch Ground 
is very rare. 

Generally ſpeaking; the Ground proper to raiſe Fly. 
ers in, would be neither too moiſt nor too dry. The 
firſt Quality, namely the Moiſture, makes them {hog 
but feebly, and in ſome caſes, might rot the Roots and 
Bulbs: The latter makes them wither for want af 
due Moiſture. So that upon this occaſion, a medioci. 
ty is to be obſerved, that is, you ought to make up your 
Ground neither too moiſt nor too dry, but rather light 
than heavy. 

This done, you're to obſerve, in Parterres upon a dry 

Soil, that before you plant the Flowers in it, it behoves you 
to fill the Decoupees with one third Mold, and two third; 
of an Earth that's ſomewhat more ſubſtantial, and more 
moiſt; the ſmall moiſture we here ſeek for, not being 
dangerous for the Flowers, by reaſon ſuch Earth is 100n 
rid of its own Moiſture, which drains off bur roo ſon 
in a dry Soul. 
In moiſt or wer Grounds, you ſcarce need any thing, 
but pure Mold; for, its dryneſs contrackłs ſuch a Qua- 
liry by being upon ſuch Ground, that it quickly becomes 
a more ſubſtantial Humour, capable to nouriſh Flowers, 
But, in regard this would require too much Mold, ant 
the Charge thereby occaſion'd, might prove dilcouraging 
to the Curious, you muſt look out for tome other Earth 
that's of a light temperament, and ſufficiently ſtockd 
with Salts, to make the Plants grow. 

There's a ſort of a grey Gravel that's of wonderful uſe 
in this caſe, and in which every thing grows very well; 
and that you may not be deceiv'd in it, take notice 9 
its natural Product, and then your own Eyes will di- 


rect you ro what you are to expect from it. 


To ſpeak fully of ſtony Grounds, one would think 
that tis ↄſing one's time ro make Parterres, and plant 
Flowers in them: Bur yet, if you obſerve whar I have 
ſaid, with reference to the firſt Point, namely, the Partei, 
you may make your Box grow ſucceſsfully; for, chat 
does not require ſuch nice Ground to ſpread irs Root 
and grow in,. Ag 
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Flowers, to catch an opportunity of ſnat * ing em with- 
out his knowledge, he onght to have the two following 
| Verſes graved over his Garden Door: 


is He is likewiſe provi- - 


* 
* 


— woe * —— 


The Co 
,uſly to ſatisfy the 
e Flowers of his Garden; in 
ey will nor offer to pull any: And 
who have a Trick of running their Hands roughly over 


Hic Ver aſiduum, melius quam Carmina, Flores 
Inſeribunt; Oculi tu lege, non Manibus, 


ln ſpeaking here of the Floriſt Gardners, I include thoſe 


who take pleaſure in cultivating Productions of this 


Nature, which require as much care and labour from 

one that raiſes them for his Pleaſvre, as from another 

that makes a Trade of it: So that the ſame Care is re- 
(quired in Both. 


- 
4 - a, a "Yr © 
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CHAP. VL 


Of the Inſtruments eceſary for a Floriſt Gardner; 


S a Soldier can't fight without his Arms, ſo a 


I Gardner can't work without proper Tools; The 


one is as neceſſary as the other. 

The Figure of a Spade; 
A Gardner ought to be- 
gin with a Spade; that's the 
firſt Inſtrument he rakes in 
his Hand, to learn a dex- 


terity in turning up the 
Ground, and working it | 


Hmooth and even; and it is chiefly uſed by Apprentices; 


The Figure of a Shovel. 
— = a 


Ted with a Shovel, ro 
throw the Earth out of 


the Trenches or Ditches 0% 
he makes, either ro form al | 
ſome Bed, or to be fill'd _ . | 
ith Mold taken from old Grounds,in order to be trariſ- 
ported to ſuch Plots of his Garden as ſhall happen to re- 
pure it. He likewiſe makes uſe of it for throwing the 
akings of his Garden into a Mheel-barrow, or Daſſer, to 
he carried our of the way. 
LS B b The 


„of Rakes, 


He is provided with. 
_ Rake, to rake the Garden 
_ Walks, and ſmooth the 
Ground of his Plots. This 
Tool is, in the Gardner; 
Y Trade, a Symbol of Neat. 
J neſs. There are two ſor: 
of Rakes; one for ſmooth. 
ing the Beds and Pla: 
of the Garden, the other 
for cleaning the Walks 
when they are raked, 


The Figure of two Rakers. 
This is 4 neceſſary Tool for 


keeping a Garden clean of 
Weeds. There are two ſorts ot 
them 5 one for puſhing dhe 
Weed before him after tis cut, 
and this has its Head next you 
in the Cur ; whereas, that which 
points from you, is a Paddle, 
with which they rake back 


5 wards, ing the Edge of it againſt the Ground, 


SD 
Jp 


The Figure of a Diſplanter. 


A Diſplanter is neceſſatj 
for diſplanting or taking up 
all Flowers that the Gran 
is obliged ro tranſport fron 
the place where they wer 
ſowed, to another. *Tis a he. 
ry convenient Inſtrument, ara 
prevents the dying of ma!) 
Plants, after they're trank 
planted, 


4 | Ti 


eſſary, 
ing uh 
3 arane! 
t from 
[ welt 
18 a Ve- 
ent, ard 
F man) 
tran 


| always to have one in his Poc-"; 


cafions in the way of Garden- 


dome reſemble a Wooden Peg pointed ar 


ſpouts forth Water thro' a 


F The Figure of a Pruning 


This is an Inftrument fo ne- p 
ceſſary, that a Gardner ought 7 


ket ; for there's an hundred oc- ,, 
L Vin Wil 
ing, to make uſe of it. Some 5 
of em ſhut, and others do not. They are uſed to dreſs 
the Roots of the Plants that are ſer in the Ground, and 


to cut Trees or Shrubs. , 


The Figure of Dibbles. 


Theſe a Gardner cannot be withour: 


the End; and theſe are uſed for planting 
{mall Flowers that have Roots. The o- 
thers are thicker, and ſhod at one end, 
and are uſed for planting Bulboes, and all 
lorts of - Flowers, 


The Figure of a Warering-Por: 


Nothing is more uſeful 
in a Garden than a Water- 
ing-Pot, ſo that a Gardner 
cannot be without it. It 
imitates the Rain falling 
from the Heavens; when 


.. nent — 


being bended down , it 


thouſand holes, in a ſort of 
Head that's made to it. 
By this means, it ſuccours 
the Plants in rhe moſt be- 
neficial manner. 


Bb 


This ſerves to ſmooth the 
Walks; and hindets moſt effe. 
ctually the growing of Weed: 
upon em, | 


\ 


- \ 
! 
— 


The Figure of 4 Flower-Basket. 
A Gardner that cultivates Flowe;, 
ought to have Baskets by him, 90 


— 
51 


> IS gather the Flowers in upon occaſion, 
NZD This fort of Baskets, ſhew a Gard- 


ner's Neatneſs, and the genteel way 
of his Profeſſion. 


- 
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The Figure of a Garden Sieve. 

Of all the Inſtruments uſed in Flower 
Gardens, ſcarce any is of more uſe than a 
Sieve, "Tis by this that the Earth is re. 
5 duc'd almoſt to Duſt, and render'd fit tor 
receiving Anemone's, Ranunculus's, and oth 
PA fine Flowers. 


The Figure of a Saw. 
This is as neceſſary : 


| Tool as any. *Tis ul 
E cutting the Branches 
which he can't lop will 

his Nuife; and what! 


Gardner cuts with a Saw, is always very neat, after the 
Inciſion is trim d. 
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| raiſing» together with 
| the Earth, ſome Plants, 
| which being otherwiſe 


good ſtore of Pots to pur 
ſome Flowers in, that grow 


plain Earth, or of Dutch 
Ware ; the former for the 
© Plants laſt mentioned; and the latter, which are much 


| Inſtrument call'd a Rabor ; and therefore a ncat Gard- 
ner ought not to be without it, 


| The Figure 
This Tool is uſed for 


tranſplanted; would be 
in danger of dying; fo that a Floriſt ought not to be 
without it. 
The Figure of two Garden Pots. 
A Gardner ought to have 


better ſo than in full 
Earth, ſuch as Pinks, 
Bears-Ears, Tube-roſes, &c. 
Theſe may be either of 


larger, for holding Jeſſamins, Clove-Gillyflowers, and ſuch 
other Plants; and tor an ornament to Parterres, where 
they ought to be ſer in ſymmetrical Order, _ 


The Figure of a Plainer, or Rabot. 

Tho' you run the Rake 
never {o often along the 
Walks and Paths of a 
Garden, it will ſtill leave 
ſome Roughneſs ; which 
is eaſily rectified with an 


The Figure of Pailaſſons, or Panniers of Straw. 


This is very neceſſary = 
to keep our the Froſt, BlE= = ——— 
which would hurt the Flow- E==—= 
er; that are ſowed, eſpc- EE 
clally thoſe who can't bear === 
much cold, | | . 


Forum N r 


alzzel. 
« ho this Tool is (mall 
tis of great uſe for pru- 
ning Elders, and other 
tall Trees, without the 
trouble of getiing up 


The Figure of a Mallet. 

Ihe Mallet is uſed with the Chizzel for 
lopping the Branches, that can't be { 
neatly taken off with the force of onc'; 
hands; beſides that, if the Tree be tal] 
a Gardner is not ſure, without it, ot fir;. 
king always upon the {ame placc, but may 
make ſeveral Notches, which looks odly in the Truk 
of a Tree; whereas, with the help of a Mallet, the In. 


ciſion is always even. 


The Figure of a Whcelbarrous. 


The uſe of a Wheel 
arrow, is 10 Carry the 
Stones aud Rakings ol 4 
Garden, to places ap 
ointed to receive em; 
or, to carry Farth, Or 
Mold, 10 improve Juth 
Grounds as arc lang 


The Figure of a Setting-ſtick , or Dibble , with 
| ſeveral Teeth. 

This Inftrumen! b 
lately invented. Ie 
Body of it is made d 
| a light Wood, an 
| rhe Tecth of ano 

fort of Wood thats: 

uud little harder, to hi- 
der their driving dee 

keenly at firſt into che 


MIA 
| Earth. The vie d 


ir lies in chis, that with one Puſh it makes ſeycral hoics 
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f | ws We make uſe of it when Traces are drawn upon Bec 
Fl © |. by the Line; upon which occaſions the Gerd, 1a) 


* 


che has occaſion to carry in- 
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1. 


run \ 
the G. ſeveral holes, 

ing at equ. one from an. 2 
the ſowing ot « r Beans, or the planting ot oth 


Greens. 
The Figure o a c1and- Barrow. 
A Gardner uſes this when 


to the Green-houſe , Trees 
or Shrubs, ſet in Boxes, 
which a Man can't carry 
upon his Arm. Tis hke- 
wiſe of uſe for carrying 
Dung upon the Beds. - 
The Figure of the Caterpillar-Sheers. 

This is a ne- 
ceſſary Tool for 
removing Ca- 
terpillars, which 
would other- 
wiſe deſtroy all. 
It has a Handle 
ten foot long fitted to ir, that it may reach to the up- 
per Parts of a Tree. Tis a ſort of Sheers, with a little 
Spring in the middle, which plays, and ſhurs the two 
Blades of the Sheers, upon the pulling of a Rope that's 
faſten d to one of the Heads. The Sheers coming thus 
to ſhut, they clip, or cut the end of the Branch upon 
which the tuft of Caterpillars is lodg d. 


The Figure of Garden-Sheers. 


Theſe are of uſe for trimming the Box, 
Jews, and other Trees and Shrubs, _ 
chat ſerve to embelliſn a Garden. PS: 


= 
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\ 


Thi ie of in 
trimm per part of 
an Ar, or high Bower. 
"Tis likewile uſed in ranging 
and diſpoſing the Branches of 


Elms, that form the Green 
Porticoes.. | 


The Figure of a Ladder with three Feet, 


This Ladder is uted up. 
on the ſame occaſion, bu! 
does not ſtand ſo firn: as the 
other. 


This is uſed for ſmootiun! 


CAMS Walks after they are rakes. 


Figure of a Pick-Ax. : 
This is made uſe of tor ta. 
eng the Plants that adorn th 


flat Borders, or the Decouft?? 


of a Flower Garden; or, fot 
giving ſome {mall Culture t 
Trees. or Shrubs. 5 
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has a mind to run the risk of loſing his 
plants, I mean, ſuch as are ſown in Beds 
immediately after the end of Winter. 


them from the Heat of the Sun, which might 


do be without a Trowe !; by the 


The 


The Frgurc oj 
A Gardner that has Rows of 
Greens to dreſs, can't trim 
em well without a Hook , 
which is uſed after a certain SER 
ticular manner, that a young <A 


\ 
: 


Gardner quickly learns. 


The Figure of a Glaſs. Bl.. 


A Floriſt can't be withour this, unlels he 


N 
The Figure of a Straw Bell. a 


——ů— 
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This ſort of Bell is proper for covering 
Plants newly tranſplanted, in order to guard 


annoy them at firſt. 


The Figure of a Garden Fork. 

This is of uſe for ſpreading 
and diſpoſing the Dung upon the 
Beds. A Gardner can't be with- 
out it. 2 


- 


The Figure of a Trowel, 
A Flower Garduer ought never 


help of which, he takes up Plants 
with the Earth about them; and 
Without which, or a Tranſplanter, 
he would be oftentimes in danger 
if hunting them, 


; Floriſt. 
Figs... of a Hurdle. 
Nothing# 1s more neceſſary than 
- Hurdle , for paſſing the Earth chro 
it, eſpecially when we have a mind 
to dreſs a Parterre; the Ground cf 


WH 


Kill 


1 


U 
— e TIT Sw hich requires that Preparation, f 
| | | "Nl ll is of great ule for ſeparating the good 
Ae L Earth from the Stones, which car. 
got but be hurtful in a Flower Gardey 
Tis not ſufficier*. tor a Flower Gardner to take the pre. 
caution of providing himſelf with the neceffary Inftry. 
ments and Tools, without he likewiſe takes care to keey 
'em Bright, and free from Ruſt, and-have em mended, 
ſer, or dreſs d, when, by much uſing, they are blunt, 
broke or ſpoil'd. 


U 


CHAP. VII. 


General Maxims, directing how to glant and ſow al 
ſorts of Flowers in @ Garden. 


2» 


Here ſuppoſe the Situation of the Parterre adjuſted 

the juſt Obſervations upon the different Soils duly 
obſerved, the Plots allotted for Flowers fill'd with pro- 
per Earth, the Gardner poſle!s'd of all the Qualitics ge. 
quir'd by his Profeſſion, and the necefſary Tools all pro 
vided and in readineſs: So it now remains, to know 
how the Flower ſhould be planted according ro Arr, and 
what is proper to be obſerv'd in ſowing the Seeds of the 
Flowers. 

Every Plant has its particular Temperament, accruim 
to it from the place where it originally grew, which lead 
us into different Conſiderations, when we {et about t 
cultivare them. Some love Heat, others Cold; ſome att 
pleas'd with Moiſture, others with Drineſs; ſome de. 
fire the open free Air, others delight in the Shade; b 
that, to act prudently in a Work of this Nature, t 
muſt endeavour, as much as poſſible, to give each Flow 
its proper and moſt convenient Place. | 

Then we muſt make a good choice of the Flower, 
which being well mix d, may appcar well in a Parte; 
and not mix indifferently the bulbous Plants with thode 


which haye fibrous Roots; nor thoſe which are dwarts, 
nb: e which ar ˖ 
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The 


nothing diſobliges the Eye more than theſe naue. 
Mixtures. 

Some curious Perſons, after drawing the Flower 
Plots, make a computation how many they will. hold, 


oblerving the diſtance of four Fingers breadrh one from 
another; and not contented with this Nicety, they 
| plant equally, and ar equal diſtances, the Spring, the 
| Summer Flowers,and thoſe that appear later; that by vir- 


tue of their aiternate Succetſion, the Gardens may always 


| appear deck d with Flowers. 

& . This ought to be carefully obſerv'd ; to the end, that 
# notwithitanding they were blended or mix'd together, 
| we may he able, in pulling them, or taking them up, 
© to diſtinguiſh the one from the other; a Precaution that 
can't be too heedfully minded, with reference to Nar- 
F ciſſus's and Hyacinths. 


The foregoing Rule is obſery'd, in order to form, by 


the diſpoſition of the Flowers, ſuch Figures, as by their 
E diverſity, and the juſt proportion obſerv'd between em, 


give an agreeable Entertainment to the Eye; and to 
repreſent by the regular blending of the Flowers, a Car- 


pet interwoven with ſeveral Colours; which makes the 


Beauty of a Garden. 

Above all, Con fuſion muſt be avoided in the plant- 
ing of Flowers. "Tis a common thing to, {ce one Flower 
placed where another ſhould be; which kes a Garden 
appear with an awkward, inſtead of an agreeable Aſpect. 

So that, in order to a regular planting of Flowers, the 
Gardner ought, firit of all, ro draw upon the flat Borders, 
little Furrows, by the Line, both lengthwiſe and acroſs, 


at the diſtance of four Fingers breadth one from another; 


by which means, rhe Borders thus mark'd will look 
like a fort of Grare. 

We are to obſerve, above all, in ſpacious Gardens, 
that upon Borders that are three Foot broad, you mult, 
beginning towards the two Edges, only make three Fur- 
rows on each fide, at the diſtance of four Inches from one 
another: By which means, there will remain one in the 
middle, a Foot broad, running lengthwiſe, in which we 
commonly plant the largeſt Flowers; whereas, in the 
Angles of the Squares, form'd by theſe Furrows, there 
are Places mark'd for receiving bulbous Plants, as I ſhall 
mew in the proper Place. But that the Reader may 

ave 


— 
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"Floriſt. 
Inde Idea of a Border th1s traced, ] 
zccKon twill be proper ro ſubjoin the following Figure. 


The Figure of a Flat-Border traced, for the Reception 

ef Flowers. 

In ſhewing this way of 

22222222 planting Flowers, 1 do noi 
pretend to give it in for an ab- 


42222227 
ſolute Rule to be obſerv'd by 


3 
744244224 
rr cvery one. Every Man may 
WET TYTYTTYYTITYTTTSITIIILITE form Schemes according to 


his Fancy, provided they 
are right contriv'd, that is, the deep rooted Flowers are 
not mixed with thoſe which have but ordinary Roots, 
and above all, not with bulbous Plants; with this parti- 
cular Obſcryarion, that the Ranunculw's,and Tulips,muſt 
be always placed apart in particular Decoupees, or ſepa- 
rate Borders; and that the Anemones mult likewiſe be 
ſeparated one from another. This Diviſion has a won- 
derful Effect; whereas the mingling of them, would 
produce a diſagreeable Confuſion. 

Flower Gardens ought to be prepared to receive the 
Plants by the end of September, the proper time for plant- 
ing many bulbous Plants, and ſowing ſome Flowers. 

With reference to the ſowing of the Secd of any Plant, 
it behoves us, before we commit it to the Earth, to lee 
whether it is good, or ſpoil'd, or eaten by Rats; and, 
if upon Examination, we think it proper, we ſow it in 
a light Ground, paſs d thro' the Sieve, and prepar'd on 
purpoſe. 

We ſow the Seeds of Flowers either in Pots, or in the 
open Ground; in the former, we commonly ſow {uch 

as require to be ſ{ow'd before Minter, and fear the Cold. 
For, when they begin to riſe, and the Hoar-Froft is ſe- 
vere, we tranſport 'em to a place where they may be 
cover'd from the Froſt. 

In ſowing any Seed whatſoever in a Flower Garden, the 
Gardner ought to take care to go nearly and handſomly 
about it; and after the Seed is upon the Ground, to co- 
ver it up again, to make it ſprout the earlier. 

What J here ſay, with reference to Seeds, is only 4 
general Idea of the manner of ſowing them; for there 


being ſeveral Circumſtances peculiar to particular Plants, 
o ] re 


The Go 


I reſerve the Deſcription of theſe, till came to +, K 
| of theſe Plants, and the Method of vringing them up. 
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CHAT. YUL 


Of the general Care to be obſery'd in preſerving all 
ſorts of Flowers, 


S the Earth is the Mother of Flowers, and furniſhes 
what Nouriſhment it requires, ſo a Gardner ought 
to take care, not only to plant them, but to preſerve 


them: For all ſorts of Plants, when they are young, 
| want as much to be preſerved, as they want Subſtance 
for their Growth. 


The firſt part of his Care upon this Head, lies in not 


| ſuffering them to be choak'd by Weeds, which are al- 


ways apt to grow too fait ; and ſo he is oblig'd ro weed 


often, unleſs the Earth be frozen, or over ſoak' d with 


Rain. In a Froſt, twould be ncedleſs ro weed, by rea- 


ſon of the hardneſs of the Ground, which allows us on- 


ly to pull up the Leaves of the Weeds, and ſo the Roots 


| remaining in the Ground, would ſprout up again upon the 


firſt fair Weather: And after great Rains, in weeding, 
we pull up with the Roots of the Weeds, all the Flower 


of the Earth, in which the ſubrileſt Salts are lodg'd ; 
| which can't but be prejudicial to the Plants. 


If in weeding at any time of the Vear, we meet with 
hurtful Plants, the Roots of which are deep, we muſt 
not content our ſelves with pulling up their Roots by 
the hand, (for at that rate, ſomething will ſtill remain 


in the Ground, ) but we mult trace the Root with out 


The mann 


of Weeding 


Fingers, and then a {mall pull brings them away. This 


I would have all Weeders to mind. 


'Tis oftentimes dangerous ro delay weeding, by reaſon 
that the Weeds taking Root, ſuck up the Subſtance that 
the Flowers require, and hindring their Seeds to thrive 


das they ſhould do, intangle themſelves along with them, 


and by the multiplicity of their Fibres, choak them. For 
this Reaſon, tis proper that a Gardner ſhould weed his 
Parterres before the Seed is ſown ; for, it being at firſt 
very tender, ſhould not be hurt by the Weeder's com- 
ing after. r 
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er the Seed is fowe?, 
uere reale viii at appears upon the Ground, per. 
haps by being uncovered. In this caſe, as ſoon as yy 
perceive it, you oughr, before it takes Root, cover it 
again with a light Earth; and if it has taken Rog, 
you muſt obſerve the fame courſe. You may calily 
know if it has, by the little whiriſh Fibres in the Ground 
where it takes Root. 

Cold being a cruel Enemy to Plants, you muſt be di- 
ligent, upon the firſt approach of Minter, to find mea: 
to guard the Seed from it. For this end, we make vl: 
of Straw, or round dry Dung, ſpread upon the Bed, 
Some ſow their Flowers in Pots, and upon the approach 
of cold Weather, put them into a Green-hoyſe, where 
they are ſhelrer'd from the Froſt. 

Beſides the care taken to prevent theſe Inconvenien- 
ces, there are ſome curious People, who, to guard of 
the over-bearing Heat of the Sun, which makes them run 
their Courſe too ſpeedily, fix Stakes on each fide, making 
thoſe on the ſunny-ſide leſs than thoſe on the other; and 
by laying a Cloth over theſe, make a ſort of Covering 
to qualifie the Beams of the Sun, and make the Flower; 
arrive at their perfect Growth without any Alrerarion, 
I mention this Precaution as proper only in a little Gar- 
den ; tor in a great one, the Charge would out-go the 

b Plcaſure. | | 
| Phe" neceſſity Lis certain, that all Plants are naturally poſſeſs d of 
f Watering, a Humor that we call Radical, without which, they 


ind the man- could never grow ; and in regard this Humor is fed 


ier of doing and maintain'd by another foreign Humor, which ariles 
e. commonly from Rain, or from the watering of the Plants, 
e may from thence gather the neceſſary uſe of water 
ing. Tis by this Succour, that theſe Productions ex- 
tend all their Parts, and act with ſuch Life and Efficacy 
as to anſwer our Deſires. 
So it remains only, to know how this Watering 1s to 
be perform'd, ſo as to benefit the Flowers, and make 
them look Gay in the Garden. | 
With reſpect to this, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
the different Seaſons. In, Summer, Plants require much 
watering, eſpecially in the Evening, after the Sun * 
down, that the Water, which has a propitious Influence, 
may foment ir ſelf in the Boſom of the Earth, and ſo 15 


« {ubrileſt Parts may be conveyed into the Roots, for thei! 
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Plants require ſome watering 
muſt not be done in that Seaſon till ſome 
dun- riſe; nor muſt it ever be done at Nigi. 


| hould freeze in the Night-time, when the Cold 1 
keeneſt. Beſides, this Watering muſt be moderate, and 


care muſt be took not to wet the Leaves, but the Stalk 


and Root; which is dexrerouſly done, by pouring the 


Water from the Neck of a ſmall Watering-Pot with- 


out a Head. 


Beſides the proper Seaſon ſor Watering, we muſt 


| likewiſe have regard to the proper quantity of Water. 
Joo much, or too little, makes Plants droop; whereas, 
when they imbibe juſt what their Nature will bear, they 
chtive, and grow wonderfully. | 


In watering Plants, we generally make uſe of a Wa- 
tering- Pot, which, (pouring out the Water contain'd in 
it, in the form of Rain, moiſtens them equally all over, 
and ſenſibly refreſhes them. 

Some Plants ſet in Pots, are ſometimes ſo dry, that 
they fade and droop; in which caſe, we ſer the Pots 
in Water till it comes within a Finger's breadrh of the 


Brim ; there we let them ſtand, till the Water, entring 


at the Holes in the lower part of the Pot, appears upon 
the Surface of the Earth contain'd in the Pot. Then we 
take them out, and ſer them in ſome other place to 
drain. 2 
Sometimes the Earth, whether in Pots, Boxes, or 
open Beds, by being over-beaten with Moiſture, forms 
upon its Surface, a Cruft, which is ſo hard, that the 
Water falling upon it, runs off from the Root of the 
Plant, where its Service is required: In this caſe, you 
muſt ſtir up the Earth, that the Moiſture paſſing d irma 
ly, may penetrate and revive the Plant. „„ 
Tis given out, that Hell- Mater being inſufficientſy Of che N 
rarified, by reaſon of irs degrees of Cold, is not fa ters proper 
tary to Plants: But Experience ſhews, that when tis Matering. 
taken up at ſome diſtance of time, and heated in Ve- 
ſels by the Sun Beams, it operates very well. | 
Running-Water is moſt eſteemed, upon the account, 
that by irs Agitation and inceſſant Flux, it ſubtilizes, and 
warms itſelf, and ſo gains beneficial Qualites. 
Water taken from Ciſterns, is yet better, by reaſon, 
that falling from on high, tis richly ſtock'd with the 


ſubtil Parts of the Air, and the Fire, to which we owe 
* Our 
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In a Flower-Pet, a certain whitiſh Mouldineſs, which is 


bſervations ' 


Remedies pro- 


ure of Flow- 


ill. 


render a Garden very fer- 
ame; Reaſons, we find that Rains make 
y fertile. . 

no zur Fool, and ſtagnating Waters, ſome ſay they are 
not at all friendly to Plants; becauſe, ſay they, they 
contain ſome groſs Parts, which can't without difficulty 

netrate the Plants, and ſo are apt to do more 
— than good; betides; continue they, that they are 
apt to breed Worms, which cling to, and deſtroy their 
Roots, to the fatal prejudice of the Plant, But, after all, 
we find that even theſe Waters rarified by Heat, are admi- 
rably ſerviceable to the Root of a Flower; which give, 
us to know, that by virtue of that Rarefaction, the 
ſtagnating Waters get rid of their Impurities: So tha: 
upon the whole, we are not in the wrong, if we ſay that 
this Opinion 1s ſcrupulous without ground. 
Sometimes it fo falls out, that the frequent Rains 
would over-ſoak the Earth contain'd in Flower-Pots, it 
due care were not taken to prevent the Inconveniency. 
And, upon this conſideration, if the time permits, theſe 
Pots ought, upon the apprehenſion of ſuch occaſions, be 
laid down upon their Side, with the bottom to the Wind- 
ward; for, without this Precaution, the Morher-Roots, 
and their Off- ſpring, would be in danger of dying. 

"Tis ſometimes obſerv'd, that a Plant decays, when 
a certain yellowiſh Colour appears upon its Leaves; in 
which caſe, the Diſorder is taken to proceed from its 
Roots. To redreſs this Diſorder, we take the Flower- 
Pot, and clap it on one ſide, and gently pouring in Wa- 
ter out of a little Pot with a ſmall Pipe, till it gradually 
makes a Hollow down to the Root; we then perceive 
where the Diſorder in the Root lies: Then we take a 
hook'd Knife, and cut the diforder'd Part to the quick. 
This done, we leave the Wound, or Inciſion, to dry for 
half a hour, and then cover with a little Turpent ine, and 
at laſt, fill the Pot with dry and very light Earth. 

If it be a bulbous Root that falls under this Diſorder, 
it behoves you, dexterouſſy to ſned the Earth round it, 
in order to lay open the Place affected; which done, we 
cut it with a Knife to the quick, and take off the ſpoil d 
Tunicles, or Coats; after which, we cover up the whole 
with ſuch Earth as we laſt preſcrib'd. | 

We oftentimes obſerve, upon the Surface of the Earth 


like 
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Te "Compleat F 
ke a Cobweb cover'd with a little e ſmells 
Muſhrooms. Such Earth is permicious boMHfauthe Roots, 
and to the Shoots of the Plant; and, for Trat Reaſon, 
whenever we perceive any ſuch Mouldineſs, and the 
ſublequent Decay of the Plant, the beſt thing we can 
do, is to change the Earth, by putting in its room freſn 
Earth, ſufficiently enrich'd with Salts, and of a light 
Temperament. This will revive the Plant. | 

When ſome Folks get into a Garden, they are not ſa- The Ineonue; 
tified if they do not handle the Flowers, and ſo ſtare at niency of 
em, as if they could not take a View of em without handlin 
handling them: Now, to a true Floriſt, this Practice Flowers, 
is downright unſufferable; for that, in handling a Flower, | 
we tarniſh it, we break in upon its orderly Poſition, and 
oftentimes occaſion its being damp'd. | 

Not that Flowers are plac'd in the Earth only ro be 


look d upon, but that, for a certain Seaſon, they ought 


to ſtand an untouch'd Ornament to a Garden. The firſt 
Honour of handling them, is due to the Gardner, which 


* ſome Perſons would willingly rob him of, under the 


pretence of ſantring up and down for a Naſegay to give 


away: They're ſo hot for ſuch and ſuch Flowers, that 


truly they rake it for a mighty Affront to be refuſed, in 
full confidence that a Floriſt cultivates Flowers only to 
ſupply thoſe that want em, without entring into the 


| thought that there's an intrinfick pleaſure in the Office, 


in purſuit of which he ſpares neither Labour nor 


Charges, and ſo has a juſt Title to the Pleaſure, A 


curious Floriſt is to be excuſed, when he refules to give 
away Productions of that nature, eſpecially when they 


are rare; and ſuch, the Effect of which he wants to 


lee in Perfection. No queſtion, but there is a time when 
thele Flowers are to be gather'd, and if any Friend comes 
2 one at that time, the Floriſt is unkind if he re- 
uſes. 


After the Plants are ſtript of their Flowers, the over- How to pre- 


bearing Heat of the Sun is apt to ſpoil the remaining ſerve Plants 


Productions. 
the precaution in the beginning of Summer, to tranſ- ter the Flow: 


To avoid this Inconvenience, we have in Pots, f 


port the Pots to a place expoſed to the open Air, where ers are out: 
the Sun does not beat violently, that the fatigued Roots 
may, by a temperate and kindly Heat, repair the Strength 
they have loſt in ſhooting forth their Productions. And, 


3 in the end of Spring, or the beginning of Summer, the 
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ci *ris to be feat d, that the Pots re- 
ng t uch Water, the Roots may ſpoil; to pre- 
at wikghy we lay the Pots down on one fide, (as I in- 
,mai«&above,) or pur em into ſome covered place, ta- 


Finß care nevertheleſs, that they have the benefit of the 


e open Air, withour which, the Earth would be in 
danger of monlding. 


ſpeaking, ſhould be light, and yer repleniſh'd with Sa | 


E 


The Remarks proper to be obſerved in Planting al 
forts of Flowers in Pots, and making Nurſeries, 


or Secd-Plots, in the open Eartn. 


Come now to ſubjoin other Obſervations of equal 

importance with thoſe that went befor. Pots being 
of great ule for raiſing Flowers, I thou he it proper here 
to preſcribe the Order- that ought to * obſerved in 
planting Flowers in Pots. 

In going about this Service, your curious Floriſts num. 
ber the Roots they have to ſet; and ſetting apart a Put 
for each, keep a particular Memorial of their Names 
for fear of {forgetting them; then they ſet the Roots in 
the following manner: 

The Pots allotted for this Service, are three Finger 
breadth narrower at the bottom than at top, for the 
greater conveniency and facility of raking out the Plants 
upon occaſion. The bottom of the Por is ftrew'd witi 
Gravel, for the cafier draining of the Water, whether 
Rain, or that from a Watering- Pot. 

Some put the Earth, paſs'd thro' a Garden-Szeve i 
the bottom, and gently preſs it down with their Hand, 
without making uſe of Gravel: Bur ſeveral Perſons 
Experience, in the Culture of Flowers, diſapprove iii 
Method as dangerous, by reaſon that the Ants entrint 
at the Holes in the bottom of the Por, may by ti 
means, reach to the Roots of the Plant, and gnaw em; 
ſo that upon the whole, Gravel is better than Ear. 
The bottom being cover d with Gravel, we put aboi 
as much ſifted Earth as we think neceſſary. 

If it be a bulbous Root chat is to be planted, care mi 

be taken ro make uſe of proper Earth, which, general 
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remember to plant no more than one in a Por, 
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and to put it into a proper depth, Whien®*ſth 
termin d by the leſſer or greater Bulk of the 


Planr. 

The Bed in which the Plant is to be ſer 
riſe within four Fingers breadth of the M 
Por, or ſometimes higher, ſometimes nor 
cording to the Body of the Plant. Above al, 


place it as artfully as we can, and then cover it up wia 
the ſame ſort of Earth as was put in before. 

The Surtace of the Earth which covers the Plant , 
ought to rite at firſt a little above the Surface or Brim of 
the Por, becauſe this little Maſs of Earth is al ways ſink- 
ing, partly thro the influence of the Moiſture which 
which makes it deſcend, partly by the ſettling of the Parts 
which makes em come cloſer together. | 

If your Pots are ſo large as to contain ſeveral Plants, 
you muſt always obſerve the diſtance of ar leaſt four fin- 
gers breadth berween 'em ; by which means, they will 
find Subſtance enough for their Growth. 

Decency and Good Order prohibits us to put two 
Plants of different Species in one Pot, that being a con- 
fuſion diſagreeable to the Eye. Every Pot ought to have 
a Slate fix'd to it, with the Names of the Plants it con- 
rains mark d upon it. 

Some pretended Floriſts, inſtead of forming a Bed of 
Earth, as above, for receiving the Bulb, or Root, firſt fill 
the Pot with the fifred Earth; and then taking the Bulb 
with the tips of their Fingers, thruſt it down to the Eye, 
or Bud: But this Method is not warrantable, becauſe it 
leaves us in uncertainty, as to the Poſture, and Scat of the 
Plant; the place where tis ſet, is by this means not ſuf- 
ficiently fix d; and the diſtance of this firft Bed of Earth, 
from the fades of the Por, can't be poſitively obſerv d; 
belides that, by thus thruſting down the Bulb, we in- 
conſiderately break ſome Fibres, which can't but be ve- 
fy prejudicial to it. | 

This fort of Plants being thus ſet, we muſt rake care not 
to expoſe the Pots all on a ſudden to the Sun- beams, eſpe- 
cially if the Autumnal Heats are not temperate: We 
ſhould put them in an airy place, till we petceive that 


they begin to ſhoor, and then we ſer em in the hotteſt 


dun, either upon Tiles, or upon Stones, but not upon 


be Farth, for fear of ſtopping the holes in the —_— | 
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: Hub juent retardment of the efflux 
<r, which, if obſtructed, will undoubtedly 
d kill the Roots. 
Nurſery of Flowers cultivated, according to 
Ff Art, is highly ſerviceable in keeping a 
s well ſtock d with Flowers, | 
have ſuch an one, have your Beds ready 
d cover them with one half ſifted Earth, and 
ner halt Mold, to the thickneſs of two large Fin- 
sers breadth. Spread it all over, and ſmooth it; and, 
taking your Flowers, or Bulbs, each apart in their re- 
ſpective Species, put them in their proper places, taking 
care not to place em too near one another, that they 
may grow the better. Then take again the Earth mix d 
with the Mold, and ſift it upon the Plants thus diſpo- 
ſed, to the thickneſs of a Finger's breadth: Smooth 
this with the Rake, or elſe ſtroke it gently over with 
your hand; and ſo leave em to Nature, which will nor 
fail ro do its part. 

But, if you have Plots in your Garden, upon which the 
Sun does not ſnine in Winter, you muſt not fill them with 
Plants till Spring; for Heat being the mover of the Parts 
that concur to Vegetation, the Plants benum'd, as twere, 
for want of it, would not only droop, but moſt of em 
quite die. 

After a religious obſervance of this Rule, when the 
time comes for cultivating your Summer and Autumn 
Flowers, place them as was above directed ; making 
holes rwo Fingers deep for the largeſt ; then with your 
hand, cover them ſoftly with ſifted Earth; and when 
they begin to ſhoor, water them if there be little Rain; 
and they'll thrive wonderfully. 

A good Nurfery of Flowers does not neceſſarily te- 
quire your large formal Parterres ; your ſimple Flower- 
Beds will do, if they be neatly laid down by the 
8 

This ſort of Nurſeries ought to lie expos'd to the Eaſt; 
for too much Heat might make the Flowers drie, and 
change, as too much Shade is apt to make them dampiſh. 


4 | CHAP. 
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Of the Animals that are offenſive tf Plants 
Way to deſtrey em. 


LAN TS have Brute Enemies, as well 
and theſe we are obliged to conquer, if w 
to enjoy the Pleaſure of tine Plants. 

I begin with Dogs and Cats, becauſe they come uy 

rmoſt in my mind; and affirm, they ought not to Cat.. 

ſuffer'd in a Flower-Garden, Your Dogs do, by their 
continual leaping, leave ugly Marks, or Impreſſions, up- 
on the Surface of the Ground, which ſpoils it, let us 
take never ſo much care to keep it ſmooth ; and the 
Cats ſcattering their Ordure all about, and then ſcraping 
the Earth ro cover it, grub up many Plants, to rhe great 
mortification of all curious Floriſts. 

Let a Gardner therefore take care to let no ſuch Ani- 
mals come into his Garden, or at leaſt to hinder them 
to range up and down. His beſt way is to deny en- 
trance to all Dogs, and hunt all Cats whenever they ap- 

ear. 


'Tis the Saying of a celebrated Author, * That the Of Moles. 
* Blindneſs of a Mole has entail'd upon it the Puniſh- ON 
ment of an all-(poiling Quality; for, in effect, it can bow. 
* paſs no where without ploughing up the Earth, and by 
* attacking the Roots of Plants, difengages them from 
the Earth, and brings them to certain deſtruction. 

The Tracts it chalks out under the Earth, do not on- 
ly occaſion the loſs of all the Flowers that have their ſta- 
tion in that Road, but ſerve for a Directory, and open 
Paſſage to the Mice, who are ſure to keep this, the 
beaten Path, in queſt of the Roots of Plants, which they 
gnaw to pieces. 

In conſideration of the many Diſorders accruing to 
| Gardens from this Animal, I'm confident, we can't be | 
, too vigilant in purſuing all means to deſtroy 'em ; there 

being nothing more ſhocking to a Floriſt, than to ſee 
thoſe Productions murther'd in a moment, that have 

coit him ſo much Pains all the Year round. 
| I ſhall here communicate a Remedy, which, as ſome 
aſſure me, is infallible for banifhing Moles. Take white 
Hellebore, and the Root of Palma Chriſti, bruiſe and 
Ce 3 pound 
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together ; then paſs it thro' a Searce, and mix 
" arley-meal and Eggs, diluted with Vine and 
make a Paſte of the whole, and divide it into 
pieces, to be put into the Mole-holes. This, 

d, will kill the Moles. 8 

e fill the Mole-holes with the expreſs'd Juice of 

zucumbers, mix d with Red Earth. 

rs again, dig Holes round the Mole-hills, and al- 
, that as your Night-thieves fly Day-light, ſo che 
Moles finding their Dens, vifited by Day-light, berake 
themſelves to flight, and ſeek a remoter Station for pra- 
Ctiſing their Ravages. 

Another Stratagem for compaſling the ſame End, is 
this: Mind the hour, as near as you can, when thele 
Animals are upon the ſcour ; and, when in watching 
them, you find the Ground heave, make ſoftly up to 
the place, and nimbly daſh in your Spade before the 
Mole, and fo bring up at once both the Earth and the per- 
nicious Animal that's lodg'd in it. This oftentimes ſuc- 
ceeds, if tis dexterouſly gone about. | 

I have ſeen ſome take a thick piece of Wood, well 
arm'd with great long Nails, and narrowly watching the 
moment of the Earth's heaving, thruſt down the Log of 
a {ſudden ; which ſo ſtuns the Mole, that tis eafily taken 
up with a Spade. 

Conſtantinus Ceſar lays, That Rats are domeſtick, tame 
Animals, and very familiar Robbers: But tis not this 
ſort that do moſt harm to a Garden. Tis true, they're 


5 Ho fond of good ripe Fruit; and, by this Character, are di- 


ſtinguiſn'd from Field Rats, which, like poor Savages, 


live only upon Roots: Bur 'rwere telling a Floriſt, theſe 
liv'd upon ſomewhat elſe, without placing their Plca- 
ſure in gnawing the Plants. 

I reckon, twill be here not improper to ſer down the 
Means to deſtroy theſe Field Rats; there being Snares 
and Traps cnough invented already, to puniſh thoſe that 
lodge in our Houſes Rent: free. 

Mix Barlcy-meal and Wild Cucumber-Seeds with black 
Hellebore and Coloquintida: Work all up to a ſort ©: 
Paſte, to put where the Rats are wont to repair. This 
will do their buſineſs, 

Or take (if you will) rhe Fzlings of Steel mix'd with 
¶eaven; and anoint with it the places where they uſe © 

Frage. When they come to eat of this, they'll burit. 


Another 
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Another way of baniſhing Rats m a Gara 
mind the places of their Retreat, as near as we c 
perfume em with the Smoak of Vitriol, Origanum, 
lem, and Gith-Seeds, all burnt together. R 
Theſe Remedies I take to be very good, having t- 
them from Palladius, the celebrated Author of Agri 
ture; Who, to be ſure, would have wrote nothing u 
this Head, that he did not know to be certain, e 
from his own Experience, or from the credible * 
tions of others. 
Fowls are apt, after a great Drought, to welter in uy 
the Ground, or Duſt, to cleanſe their Feathers And 
Wings; upon which occaſion, the young Plants under 
them are quite grub'd up, or very much damag'd. 
To baniſh theſe troubleſom Gueſts out of a Garden, 
we contrive a Machine call'd a Scarecrow, after this man- 
ner: We rake four or five Sticks two Foot high, and \ 
fix them in the Earth near the Flower-Beds; then we 
run a Pole acroſs, to which we tie the upper Ends of 
the four Sticks with Hemp; and tie Gooſe-Quills, or 3 
Feathers, two by two, in the form of a Croſs, at the diu! *& 
ſtance of one Foot from one Croſs to another, upon the 
Croſs-Pole; and in each interval, between the Croſs- 
Feathers, we put two Bells. When the Wind blows 
upon this, twill effectually ſcare 
off the Fow/s. That you may have 
a diſtincter Idea of what I mean, 
I have here inſerted the Figure of 
a Scarecrow. 


WE 

Nothing is more pernicious to Plants than Caterpil- Of Catergily 
lars, which not only ſtrip them of their Leaves, but lars. 
likewiſe infect their Body, which oftentimes proves 
the cauſe of their dying. 

The beſt way to get rid of em, is, when we lee 
Tufts of em upon the Trees, to take them off; which 
is to be done in Minter, before the Brood begins to move; 
for when once 'tis hatched, the Caterpillars that proceed 
from thence, {ſpread over all the Plants they can find, | 
upon the firſt good Weather. — 

However, if thro' a Gardner's negligence the Plants are 
actually invaded, he muſt take care to beat them off in 
che Morning by break of Day, they being then gather'd 
into Knots thro the Cold of the Night. 

Cc 4 There 
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.cing fox Garden: bur what have large Trees, 
oy conſaquence, the Caterpillars gather in clu- 
2ipecralty when a Fog, with Irs infected Moiſture, 
ng on the Trees, gives riſe to them: I thought it 
rin Pag. 15 f, to oblige the Reader with the Draught 
ter pillar- Sheers, with Directions how to make ute 
n. 
exterminate Snazls, we ſeek for em by Break of 
, or after Rain; that being the time when they 
die out of the Earth to feed, and are eaſily ſquaſhed. 
This Inſect gnaws the Leaves of the Plants to that de- 
tee, that they are like a Riddle; Sometimes the Leaves 
N fade, and appear half rotten, by reaſon of the Moiſture 
. they let fall upon em. | 
MF Worms, Worms are very apt to gnaw the Roots of Plants, when 
8 they hang about em; and therefore we muſt extermi- 
| 7 nate them as much as wc can; for which End, we at- 
rack em after Rain, or after Sun: ſet, that being the 
| time when they conic out of their Dens, and ſo are caſi- 
. ly cut thro the middle. by 
Ant. Some pretend, thar burning Ants, and leaving their 
= Aſhes upon any place, willoblige all the orhers to remove 
quite our of that Neighbourhood, for fear of being 
erw d the ſame ſauce. | | 
The Emperor Pagonatus, who has writ a Treatiſe "ol 
Agriculture, aſſures us, Thar to purge a Garden of Ants, 
we need only to burn empty Snazl-Shells, with Storax- 
Mood, and throw the Aſhes, or Powder, upon the Au- 
bill, which will preſently oblige the little Inhabitants to 
remove. ; 
Mix Origanum in Pouder with Brinflon, and ſtrow i! 
upon their Holes; you'll preſently fee what work 1! 
will make. | 
Thus it was, that this famous Emperor, after ſubdu— 
ing the Arabians, and the Saracens, waged War with the 
Ants; and thought it not bencarh him to triumph ovet 
the Enemies of Plants, after all the Glory he had pur- 
| chaſed in making fo many Nations ſtoop to his Will. 
©f the Can, Pamphilus, the famous Author of Agriculture, ac- 
| quaints us, That the Fumigation, or Smoak of italc 
Cow-dung, or wild Cucumber-Roots, will guard off, and 
pur to flight the Spaniſ Flies, which infect Flowers in 4 
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Einicious manner. | | 
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To kill Green Bugs ; rub the places, A 
with ſtrong Vinegar, mix d with the Jul 
Or elſe, water the Plants, hanted by rheny'* | 
Decoction of Muſtard and Lawrel Seeds in Water. 

Some think to exterminate this Vefmin, by fquaſh- 
ing them, upon occaſion, with their Fingers; and in- 
deed, this is an infallible Remedy when applied; but, 
when there are many of em, the Doctor will ſcarce 
find leiſure to viſit all his Patients. 

This is the Inſect that we commonly fee about Roſe- 
buds, which ſuffer from this Vermin, notwithſtanding - 
the Thorns they are guarded with. | 

To deliver Plants from Vine-fretters ; fix in the Earth Of Vine- 

a Rod, or Stick, half a Foot high, with a Cup, or Mug, fretters. 
turn d up on the top of it; and you'll find the miſcre- 

ant Brood repair thither for Shelter, which will afford 

you an eaſie opportunity of deſtroying them. 

Democritus has left us a ſhort and eaſie Remedy againſt An Univer- 
all Animals offenſive to Plants: Put, ſays he, eight ot ſal Remedy a- 
nine Crabs in an Earthen Pot, with Water, and let gainſt all A- 
them ſtand in the open Air for eight Days: This nimals offen- 
done, take that Water, and with it water the Plants ſive to Flow- 
* that are yet in their Infancy ; repeat the ſame Warer- ers, : 
*ing after eight Days, and you'll find it an effectual 
Guard againſt all ſorts of Inſects. 

Theſe Precautions being thus laid down, it remains 
a Duty incumbent upon a Flori/?, ro be diligent in mind- 
ing them, and putting them in execution upon all oc- 
caſions: Without which, the beſt concerted Schemes, 
and the moſt ſeafonable Directions, will be of no uſc. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Of the true Art of multiplying all ſorts of Flowers, 
and knowing how to gather their Seeds : With 
ſome curious Obſervations upon Seeds and Bul- 
bous Roots, 


Hen I ſee ſome curious Floriſts content themſelves 
with ſeeing the Flowers blown, without taking 
the trouble ro inform themſelves how to multiply 'em, 
I can't forbear accuſing them of ſupine Negligence. 
Your true Floriſts look upon ſuch Perſons as unworthy 
of any Fellowthip with them, | 'Tis 
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only b e means of this Multiplication, or In. 
» ſe, chat ov | ardens are always deck d with Flowers ; 


ad without i urſe to it, we preſently ſee how naked 
chey grow. | 

Now, the re two ways of multiplying theſe Pro. 
ductions ; 6 by augmenting the number of what we 
have bv us; the other, by looking out for ſuch as we 
hav- not, which are either fold, or mutually given a- 
mong Floriſts. 

With this View, take ſtrict care you do not ga- 
ther all the Flowers of the Garden, without making any 
diſtinction ; for the fineſt, and prettieſt, ſhould be kept 
for Seed : For the firſt Productions being yer in their 
full Vigour, afford ſuch Seed as is well nouriſh'd, and 
likely ro produce ſomewhar ; whereas, the Seed of the 
leſſer Flowers is always ſmall, and apt to ſpoil in a little 

time. 

Beſides, you muſt uſe the precaution of clearing the 
Stalks of the bulbous Roots of certain Bags of Seed, 
for fear ſuch Roots ſhould be over-fatigu'd in having too 
much to raiſe ; and to the end, that they having no more 
ro bear than what they can compaſs, the Seed being 
thereupon well nouriſh'd, may fully anſwer the Gard- 
ners expectation. | 

Since the Seeds of Plants are produced, ſome in Caj- 
ſulæ, or Bags, others in Cods, or Husks, you mult al- 
ways take care to gather them, when you find theſe Co- 
verings dry and ready to open, and nor delay it till they 
fall of their own accord, or are blown away with the 
Wind, 

Tis likewiſe to be obſerv'd, that Seeds are convenient- 
ly gather'd after a great Dew, when the Sun has dry d up 

all the Moiſture ; for then the Seeds being ſtock' d with 
a rectified Juice, will be duly diſpoſed to Burgeon. 

Theſe Seeds ought always to be gather'd very cate- 
fully, and kept with equal carc, that we may find en: 
” a good condition when we have a mind to make uſe 
of em. 

But gathering the Seeds with due precaution, is uo. 
all neither; you muſt likewiſe pick and chooſe em, 
before you ſow. For this end, we throw the Secd into 
a little Veſſel full of Water; and obſerve tho 


which fink to the bottom, as being proper for uſe ; U 


Treaſon, ſays Columella, that they have much 3 
| ſorce, 
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You muſt not ſtand tõ throw away ſuch as are 3 | 
light, or ſeem to be rurn'd, or ſpoil'd, or ſuch as are, 


{hrivel'd, or bruis'd, or ſuch again, as ſeem to be ovets 
ſcorch'd, or drooping, j 
One Remark more, with reference to the Seeds of 


Flowers, which indeed is of great importance, and is 


look'd upon as the Epitome of Multiplication, is, That 
when a Bulb, or Root, operates in its Suckers, *or their 
Fibres, before the Seed is gather'd, that does not hin- 
der, bur theſe Suckers, or Fibres, may, in growing, take 
a diſpoſition to produce Flowers, tho' that Advantage 
accrues to em from the Seed. Thus does Nature ope- 
rate, that, by a ſurpriſing Rarity, the Flower may be 
kept harmleſs from a Delay that might make it de- 
generate. 

All Bulbs, and Roots, ſnoot admirably well, when 
we take care to replant em, after they have been ſow d 
two or three Vears; but, at the ſame time, tis proper a 
Floriſt ſhould know, that if the Seed {own riſes too thick, 
the Flowers will never be fine, for that ſtrips them of 
their agreeable Grace, and oftentimes makes em to be 
leſs efteem'd : For this Reaſon, you muſt nor forger 
every Year, to pull up what you think proper; and, 
when you have done that, you'll find your Flowers will 
grow much fuller, and have a much livelier Colour. 
Sometimes the bulbous Roots, thro' being ſet in ron 
ſubſtantial Earth, and ſo expoled to Inconveniences, be- 
come barren. When you perceive this, diſplant em, 
and ſer em again in athinner and lighter Earth; or elſe, 
to prevent that fecundity of Productions which renders 
them barren of Flowers, give a pinch with your Nail at 
the lower end of the Bulbs, that being the Parr where 
their Roots are form'd, and pull off a little piece ; and 
then water the Earth in which you ſer em. 

It has always been obſerv'd, that for every Inciſion 
made upon theſe Bulbs, there grows a new Production, 
which 1n time would do wonders. 

In our Climate, where the Heat of the Sun is tempe- 
rate, tis a rarity to ſee that fort of barren Fecundity: 
Bur in regard an Author ought not to confine himſelf 
to ſuch Precepts of Art as are only practicable in his 
own Country, but ought to extend em to thoſe which 
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ace remote, I thought it my Duty not to over-look the(; 
Circumſtances, which are of too great importance tg 
thoſe who have occaſion to meet with them. 

Bur after all, in the places where theſe Operations 
ſucceed, care muſt be taken not to force theſe Bulbs too 
often, to a fecundiry of this nature. Their Genius in. 
deed favours the Deſign, as being natural and caſie tg 
them; bur the danger is, that in endeavouring ſo ma. 
ny Productions, they may come to prove abortive. 

A curious Florsſt, that deſires to fee his Garden en. 
richedꝰ with new Flowers every Year, ought, in the 
Blown Seafon , ro viſit the Gardens of others of the 
ſame Profeſſion, that, if he meets with any Flowers that 
he has nor, he may procure em either gratis, or for 
Money, or by exchange of Flowers. Men of Honour 
and Honeſty, ought to aſſiſt one another by mutual Ex- 
changes, and that without the Fraud, that ſome are apt 
ro be guilry of, in giving the worſt Flower they have for 
one of the beſt. Sincerity ought to prevail in this, as 
well as in all other Commerce. 

If you meet with any Flowers in a ſtrange Garden that 
8 you, and that you have a mind to buy, you had 

ſt mark em, for fear you be cheated. 
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GH XII. 
How to preſerve all ſorts of Flowers, in tranſporting 


them from foreign Countries. 


1 3 H E Curiofity of a Floriſt, ought to extend not 
only to ſuch Flowers as he has occaſion for him- 
ſelf, and grow in his own Country, but likewilc to 
thole which grow in adjacent and foreign Provinces. 
Io ſucceed in this Commerce; it behoves him firlt 
of all, ro make himſelf acquainted with thoſe who can 
inform him; and, when he ſends abroad, or receives 
"From remote places, bulbous Roots, they ought always 
ro be done up in Boxes, for their better preſervation. 
But, in regard one may be impoſed upon by the mu- 
tual reſemblance of Bulbs, when they are mix d in 
Box; to avoid this Inconvenience, their reſpective 
Names, and Quantities, ought to be written down up0" 


Papers, in which they are wrap'd, and fo placed in 5 
30x 
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Box apart from. one another, that they do not ſpoil," by 
rubbing and daſhing againſt one another. After they 
are laid in due order, care muſt be taken to fill up the 
Box with Moſs, and tie it down with Pack-thread , 
which ought to be ſeal'd in ſeveral places, after writing 
the proper Directions. ä 

if cher the Arrival of the Boxes, you find that the 
bulbous Roots, by being roo long upon the Way, have 
contracted a ſort of Mouldineſs, and appear alter'd, or 
ſpoil'd, you muſt then ſtrip em of the ſpoil'd Coats; 


after which, the inner Parr, or Heart of the Bulb, re- 


aſſuming freſh Force, will recruit itſelf with other Coats 
in the room of thoſe taken off, 

As for the Seed of Anemone's, which is very fine and 
tender, and runs out in little Tongues, you muſt not on- 


ly do it up in Boxes, as above, but cover it with Cot- 
ton, or Tow, inſtead of Moſs : And then it may be tran- 
| ſported without danger. 


'Tis generally affirm'd, that the beſt way to preſerve 
Plants that are to be carried to diſtant Places, is to rub 
em over with Hony ; then cover them with Meſs, and 
ſo do em up in Boxes The Plea inſiſted upon, ro en- 
force the Allegation, is, that Hony prevents the diſſipa- 
tion of the Humour, or Moiſture, containd in the 
Plants. Bur after all, if they are not to be above eight 
days by the way, there's no neceſſity of Hony; if they 
be but cover d with Moſs, that's a little moiſt, that will 
ſuffice. 

Thus tis, that we tranſport your Martagens, 
from foreign Countries: Or, if this Method be 
diſliked, we take a piece of Potter's Earth as big as one's 
Fiit, and after diluting it with Hom, clap four or five 
of 'em into it, and cover it up with moiſtend 
Moſs. All this we pur into a Box, and, if there's occa- 
fon, fill up the Box with the ſame ſort of Moſs. Plants 
thus done up, may be carried a great way without res. 


ceiving any Injury. 4; 
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A Catalogue 

| of Flowers 
that are ſown 
and planted, 
in September. 


CH AP. XII. 


The Floriſt's Annual Seaſons ; or, the proper time fi 

ſowing and planting every Flower. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Ome may think it ſtrange, that I make the Garde! 

Year to begin in September; but, confidering that 

that is the Seaſon in which we begin to put in the 

Ground Flowers, which, for the greateſt part of the 

Year, are the Ornament of our Gardens; I perſuade my 

ſelf, no Objection will lye againſt it, and that this Me- 

thod will meet with Approbation, fince it can't but con- 
tribute to a regular Culture of a Flower-Garden. 

Ir being neceſſary, before we begin to plant, or ſow, to 
determine where, and how we're to go about it; it be- 
hoves a Gardner, in this Month, to take care to prepare 
his Beds, and the Decoupees, or the flat Borders of his 
Parterres, for receiving the Flowers allotred for em. 

He muſt take care, that the Ground pitch'd upon, an- 
{wers the Nature of the reſpective Plant; and that all 
is ſo regularly diſpos d, as to tend to his Reputation and 
Credit. 

Seed being the Principle of Vegetables, and that part, 
in which is lodged the Multiplication of Vegetables in 
infinitum, I ſhall begin with a Catalogue of the Plants 
that we {ow in the Month of September. 


Anemone's, The Muſcipula, or Catch- 
Tuli ps, Fly, 
Narciſſus's, The Poet's Pinks, 
Thlaſpis of Candia, Nigella, or Gith, of D- 
Fraxi nella, | maſcus,and other lorts, | 
Antirrhinum, or Lyons Leucoium, or Yellow Gil— 
Muzzle, lyflower s, 
Hepatica, Poppzes, | 
Marygolds, Auricula Urſr, 
Scabioſa, Fritillaria, 
Elichryſum , or the Inm- Argemone, 
mortalis's, Sgarza Odorata, 
Delphinium, or Larks The Iris, 
Heel of all ſorts, Plain Eryngo's, 
The Campanula's, Digitalis, 


_ Julian, 
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Fulians, or Heſperides, Aquilegia, or Columbines, 


Privets, Ornithogalon, 
Ambrets, Corona Imperialis, 
Moly, or Mild Rue, Orchis, or Satyrion, 
Hyacinths, Colchicum Autumnale, 
Cyanus's, or Blew-Bottles Wild Poppies, 

of all ſorts, Eryngium, 
Crocus, or Saffron, Flag-Irs. 


Cyclamen, or Sowbreed, 


The Culture of theſe Flowers, ought to be carried on 


with great Care and Application, and a juſt Obſerva- 


tion of the enſuing Directions, as applied to each Flower 
in particular ; ro which we refer the Reader for full in- 
ſtruction. 

In this Month, a Gardner ought to be mindful to 
plant, whether in Pots, or open Beds, Anemone s, Ru- 
nunculus s, and Narciſſus's ; the Ground being firſt moiſt- 
ned with ſome Rain, which will contribure very much 
to their Recovery. 

OCTOBER. 

If it fo falls out, that a Floriſt has not ſowed all the 
above- mentioned Plants in the Month of September, chat 
need not alarm him; the Month of October being equal 
ly favourable, and attended with equal Succeſs in that 
Service. | 

He may likewiſe plant Anemone and Ranunculus s, of 
all forts, Lilies, Imperials's, Martagons, Panaches, Fun- 
quils, and Narciſſus's, 

NOVEMBER. 

If a careleſs Floriſt has omitted rhe Service we are 
now upon, in the Months of September and October, he 
may ſtill make it up in November. | 

Bur, at the ſame time, he muſt rake care to guard 
his Flowers from Cold, which is to them a mortal Ene- 
my ; and for this end, he ought to make careful Pro- 
viſion of proper Coverings. Such Operations being 
ſome what unuſual in this Month, his Prudence oughr 
likewite to direct him, from time to time, to take a re- 
view of his Garden, to ſee if any Inconveniency has 
happen d, and to give ſpeedy Relief upon occaſion, 
| This Scaſon is very proper for ſetting Talips of all 
orts. 766 
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The Cold being apr to pinch in this Month, a Flowe;. Þ| 
Gardner has ſcarcely any thing elſe to do, bur ro watch, | 
and ſee that the Froſt does no harm in his Green-houſ?. 

Like a vigilant and circumſpect Man, he will take 
care that the Rats do not come at the Seeds of the Flowers, 
which he has taken ſo much Pains about; for the Seeg. 
that are gnawed are ſo many loſt. 
F If he finds the nipping Cold increaſe, he will not fail ro 
F | give a — Lugmentation in the Coverings with 
N which he guards his Flowers ; with which View, he will 
a make due Proviſion of Panniers, of big Straw, and of 

round dry Dung. 

| While this rigid: Seaſon gives him leave to be un- 
#8 active, he will be forming lome Deſign to himſelf, and 
concerting proper Mealures for the artful execution of 
the ſame. 


FANUARY. 

This Montli keeps the Gardners from labouring in the 
Ground, as much as thoſe we laſt mentioned; ſo that 
in this Seaſon, the Florzſt's Duty conſiſts in having his 
Nals ready, and tight for Service, upon occaſion. 

Ache Scaſon is not over-rigid, he may then fink 
Nin order to make, in a proper time, ſuch Beds 
"ma$b8-uletul for the raiſing of Plants, and to make 
e Mold he takes from thence. 
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" A convenient quantity of this Mold, he may, by way of 
N precaution, convey to any part of his Garden that he 
knows to be drained of Salts, and fo repair what Sub- 
ſtance the Plants may have conſumed. 
| | Let Run kecp his Plants always cover'd, that they may 
ſuſtain no damage from the Froſt. 
| If he wants any Tool that's uſeful in the way of his 
Profeſſion, he'll take care ro have it got, that, when occa- 
ſion requires, he may "ride be unprovided. 

The Anemone ſow&iin Pots, muſt, in this Seaſon, 
be heedfully guarded from Cold; for, by this means, 
the Production v will be conſiderably advanc'd. 

Nor is the ſame Care leſs neceſſary, with reference to 
other young Plants in Pots, that 7 apt to be damag d 


by Froſts. 
FE BRU A Rr. wo 
This is the Month chat, bagins-ro-ſer Gardners buſil7 


Gar work ; for, if they haus pech idle, or, if the 9 
a 
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AO e 
has not permitted them to dig Ditches for making up 4 


„ | their Beds, they muſt nor fail ro make amends for it in | 
h, this Month. e f 
1 They muſt lay up good ſtore of Dung for making up 
ke their Beds, which are to be the Nurſing Mothers of 4 
1s, their Gardens. _— ky N 
ds When a Flower Gardner has .pick'd out of his Maga- 

zine; the Seeds of ſuch Flowers as he has occaſion for, 
ro he will rake care to ſow, according to the Rules-of Art, 
th thoſe which follow: 
ill . fe, | 
of Amarants,or Velvet Flow- The Indian Facea, A Liſt of 

ers, | Ihe Ethiopian Apple, Flowers ſown 

n- Conſolida Rægalis, Pinks, | | in 'February, 
. Poma Amoris, Balſami nas, Tas. 0 
of Hychis Chalcedonica, or Melongena * | 


Flower of Conſtantinople, Indian Reed, 
The Datura, a ſort of Dittany. 


he ' Thorn Apple. ns | 5 
lat If the Seaſon is very cold, the Gardner will not for- 
Us get to” keep theſe Seeds covered with Bells, Lays of 

4 Straw, or round dry Dung. | * I, 
ak When the Seaſon grows milder, he'll rake equal care 2 
1 to give them a little Air, and heedfully mind, if theſe 
ke young Plants want any farther Aſſiſtance from him. 

If, after employing as much Mold as he had occaſion 

of for, for making up his Beds, he has ſtil! ſome remain- 
he ing, he will not forget to apply it Where he finds it moſt 
b- proper; and withal, he'll take care, in this Month, to 


take up his Conſolida Regalis, iti order to Multiplication. 


When March is come, a Flower Gardner has work 
nis enough upon his hands. | 
a- + *Till the 15th of this Month indeed, he can only take 
proper meaſures for ſowing, and for planting ſuch Plants 
In, as require that Culture. | OO ON 4 
nS, This is the time for preparing all the Pots he hay | 
have occaſion for, and for filling them with ſach” Earth 2 
to as is moſt proper for the reſpective Plants 2 
p'd He muſt take care to diſcover, by degrees, the Plants 
he has ſow'd in Beds, and to make up other Beds. 
When March is half gone, he muſt ſtill fow in Beds 
uy the following Flower: 
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The Convolvulus of all forts, Faly Flowers, 


lowers as we The Indian Pepper, Tagetes Indicus, or In- 
i in Beds Pine, or Caryophyllus, dinn Pinks, 
AY March. Sweet Baſil, Corobes, 
. The Indian Carnation Double Marygolds, 
0 Phnſeolus, Marvels of Peru, 
Caryophyllus Multiplex, Indian Creſſes, | 
Fapan Marvels, Naſturtium , or Whater- , 
13 Amaranths, Creſſes, | & 
Lark's* Spur, 2 Plumets, or Cornets. 
In regard there are tome Plants, which being {owed 
the preceding Year, require to be replanted in this 


Month, a Flower Garaner muſt not neglect that part of 
his Duty. The Plants that want to be thus tranſplant- 
| ed, are theſe following: 
1 Liſt of the The Tubereſe Hyacinths, March Violets, 


Flowers pro- The Hepatica's, Daz ies, 

per to be The Primule Veris, Ellebor, 

eranſplanted Camomile, Lillies, 

in March, The Conſlantineple Mul- Cowſlips. 

'mhether in lein, 

pen Beds, When the Flower Gardner goes about this tranſplant- 
Pots. ing Office, he muſt*take care that he do it in fair Wea- 


ther, and to abſtain from it when the Earth is over- 
moiſtned with Rain, or over-dried with the drying 
Winds of March. | 
. The Pinks and Fuly Flowers, he muſt ſer in Pots; and | 
4 to facilitate their taking root, he muſt take care to keep 
them in a Shade for eight or ten Days; for this Expe- 
dient, which ſupplies them with new Force, enables 
them afterwards to bear the Heat of the Seaſon. 

Tulips being ſubject to certain white Spots in their 
Leaves, occaſioned by Night-Froſts, which make them 
die, are preſerved from that miſchance, by being care 
fully covered up with Straw, or round Dung. 

This, a Gardner will heedfully mind, unleſs he means 
ro {ce a great part of his Labour loſt ; for, this Precau- 
tion regards not only the Flowers mention'd but now, 
bur likewtie the Anemone's, the Auricula Urſi, the Min- 
ter Hyacinths, and the Spring Cyclamen's; which, being 
equally ſuſceptible of Cold, would incur the ſame dan- 
ger of periſhing without the neceſſary relief. 

| APRIL. 

; In rhe beginning of this, Month, you muſt take care 
| SHE bg to 
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tg provide Panniers, or Lays of Straw, for ſcreening the 
Auricule Vrſi, the Ranunculus's, and fitie Tulips, from 
certain Winds that in jure them, from Rains that damp, 
them, from Froſts that, falling in rhis Seaſon, nip and 
ipoil them, and from the Hear of the Sdn that {corches 
them. 

The Tranſplantation of Plants, mentioned under the 
Article of March, is like wile very proper, and ſucceſsful 
in April. 


In this Month, the Sun is ſometimes ſo hot, that we 


are forced to water ſuch Plants as require that Service, 
whether in open Plots, Pots, or Boxes. This ought to 
be minded in a particular mar ner, with reference to 
Ranunculus's and Ancmones, which will otherwiſe dry 
and wither. | | 

It we perceive pernicious Herbs, or Weeds, growing 
among Gur Flowers in open Plots, we muſt take care to 
pull them up, for fear they rob che Flowers of the Sub- 
liſtance that 1s requiſite for their Nouriſhment. 

MAI. 

During the Month of May, a Flower Gardner ſtands 
obliged to purſue ſeveral Different Views. Towards 
the end of the Month, it's proper to gather the Ane mone- 
Seeds ; thele he mult gather up as narrowly as he can, 
and keep them in a dry place, till the Seaſon of ſowing 
them returns, 


The Julians, called otherwile Musk-gzlliflowers, mul- 


tiply in this Month. 

Here follows a Liſt of ſuch Flower-Seceds as ate proper 
ro be ſown annyglly in this Month. 

Jaca Tpicoler t r Panſies, Double Marigolds, 


Thlaſpis, The n Catch- 
Seu Hiiſuta, 5, 
The late Amaranths, Blewbottles of all 

and thoſe in Pats. lorts. 


Towards the end of this Month, we ought ro take up 
the Bulbs of haſty Tulips, which do then require to be 
tranſplanted. 

7 UNE. 

The Annual Plants, which adorn our Gardens all che 
Year round, may be fown in this Monch as ſucceſsfully 
as in the former. 

And, ſince tis only by virtue of the Seeds that a grea 

many Plants multiply, the Flower Gardner muſt not omit. 
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in this Month, to gather the Seeds of Anemone's, Ra- 
nunculiss, Oriental Hyacinths, Narciſſuss, and of all 
ſorts of Auriculas, which are then poſſeſs d of the 


Perfection neceſſary for thooting up. 
We tranſplant both Tulips, and Anemone s, durin 


this Month ; only we {tay till the end of the Month be- 


fore we do it, and never go about it but after ſome 
Rain. 2 5 | 
Here follows a Lift of ſome Plants that we take up in 


the latter end of this Month, and immediately replant : 


Martagons,a lort of Lilly, Spring Cyclamens, 

Oriental and bulbous Iris's of all torts, 
Hyacinths, Fritillaria's. 

Pernicious Herbs being apr to incommode good Plants 


in this Month; a Gardner muſt, with utmoſt Appli- 


dation, purge his Garden, and carefully water his 
Flowers. 
F V LT. 

The Plants proper to be tranſplanted in this Month, 
are the {ame with thoſe mentioned in the laſt, 

The Seed of Spring Cyclamen's is likewiſe gather'd in 
the Month of May, and ſowed forthwith in Pots. 
July is the proper time for multiplying Pins by Lay- 
ers, for watering plentifully and frequently ſuch Plants 


as are much heated by the Seaſon, and for weeding out 


pernicious Plants, 
49060 ST. | 

Having had the due Prrecaution of gathering the Ane- 
mone Seeds, we iow them in the beginning of Auguſt, as 
I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

Since a Floriſt 15 directed, by his Curioſity, to be pro- 
vided all the Year round with Flowers, he muſt not for- 
ger to plant ſingle Anemones in the beginning of Auguſt. 

This is likewiſe the proper Scaſon for towing Narciſ- 
ſir's and Oriental Hyacinths, in Ground well prepared, 
and proper: tor the purpolc., 

Such is the courle that a Flower Gardner muſt obſerve 
all che Year round; and we may juſtiy ſay, that when 
Art is blended with Diligence and a due Method, ſuch 
Productions do aiways make lufficient amends for the 
Floriſt's Labour, ande repay him with all the ſatisfa- 
ction he could expect. F 
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C HAP. XIV. 
.Of the Lively, or Perpetuating Plants. 


1 Have hitherto ſpoke promiſcuouſly of Plants to be 
ſown, and planted ; bur, in regard there art two 
different ſorts of theſe, one Vivaczious, and the other 
Annual, it will be proper, betore we go farther, to give 
the neceſſary Explication with reference to that Diffe- 
rence, 

The Plants which we call Annual, are thoſe which 
want to be {owed every Year, in order to continue their 
Species, and which require the peculiar and reſpective 
Culture mention'd hereafter. 

Thoſe we call Vivacious, are ſuch as perpetuate them- 
ſelves, nor only by their Seed, bur likewite by virtue of 
their Roots. Theſe Plants do not want to be ſowed 
every Year, by reaſon that being once ſown, rhey re- 
main a long time in the Ground, and multiply much 
by their Roots. 

Theſe Living Plants are not ſo ſuſceptible of Cold as 
the others; and thence it comes, that we are in no fear 
of loſing their Species; nay, on the contrary, ſome of 
them multiply of chemſelves to that degree, that we are 
oblig d to part their Roots three or four times a Year, 
whether it be to plant them elſewhere, if rheir Species 
merits a great Demand, or only to cale the principal 
Root, and throw away the reſt. That this may be ob- 
vious to the Lovers of Flowers, I {hall here ſubjoin a 
Catalogue of Living Plants that are commonly kept in 
Flower Gardens; for which, I take an Alphabetical Or- 
der to be the beſt: 


Abſinthium (Wormwood) E 2h 4} 42 ( Ox-cye) A Catalogue 
of Living 
Plants, 


r by its Roots. IF its Roots. 


Aquilegia ( Columbines) Camomile, by its Rcots. 
by its Roots. Campanula, by its Roots. 

Anemone, by its Flaps. Clematitis, by its Roccs. 

Aſter, alias, Oculus Chriſti, Clovegilhfiower, by its 
(Starwort) by its Roots. Roots. 


AuriculaUrſi, by its Roots. Colchicum, by its Tubercu- 
Bellis (Dazy) by its Roots. la, or Knobs. 
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Corona Imperial, by the 


Suckers produced by its 
Bulb. 

Ellebor, by its Roots. 

Fraxinella (white Dittany) 
by its Roots. 

Fritillaria, by its Roots. 

Gramen Parnaſſ, or Par- 
naſſus Flower, by its 
Roots. 

Granadilla, or Paſſion Flow- 
er, by its Roots. 

Hepatica ( Liverwort ) by 
its Roots. 

Hyſſop, by its Roots. 

Hyacinth, by its Roots. 

Iris Bulbeſa, by its Roots. 

Julians, or Mus gillyflow- 
ers, by their Roots. 

Lavender, by its Roots. 

Leucanthemum, by its 
Tufts. 

'Lilly, by its Bulb, 

Lilly of the Valley, by its 
Roots. 


Liliaſtrum, by its Roots, 


Day Lilly, by its Bulb, 
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Flag Lilly, by its Bulbs, 
Marjoram, by its Roots. 
Martagon, by us Suckers. 
Moly, by its Bulb. 
Narciſſuss, by their bu!- 
bous Roots. 
Narciſſo-Leucoium, by its 
Bulbs. 
Orchis, or Satyrion, by its 
Bulbs. 
Ornithegalon, by its Bulbs. 
Pink, by its Layers. 
Peet's Pink, by its Roots. 
Peom, by its Knobs. 
Pulſatilla, by its Roots. 
Renunculus, by its Flaps. 
Saffron ( Crocus) by its 
Bulbs. 
Salvia, by its Roots. 
Satureia, by us Roots. 
Scabirfa, by its Roots. 
Statice, Thrift by its Tufts. 
Thyme, by its Roots. 
Turnſe!, by its Roots. 
Tuberaſe, by its Suckers. 
Valerian, by its Roots. 
Violets, by their Tufts. 


CHAP. XV. 


- Of the particular Culture of Flowers in the Month 
ue September; their Deſcription, their Seeds, 


Ibeir Virtues, and their Hiſtories. 
Of ANEMONES. 


1 Begin with the Culture of Anemones, as being thc 


moſt eſteem'd Flower of thoſe we plant in the Mont: 


of September. 


The Order I propoſe to follow, in giving the Rules of 
Art for the Culture of each Flower in particular, fnall 


be every where exact and uniform, and not after the 


method of ſome Authors, who, to enlarge the Bulk ot 
their Works, throw in promiſcuouſly, both what is truly 


regular, and what can't be practis d without 


the im- 
putation 


pritation of a Fault; for, in carneſt, I would adviſe 


ing ſuppos d; before I launch into the Culture of Ane- 


to be without a reſerve of the ſame mixture, char may 
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every one to mind the former, without any regard to 
the latter. For, to what purpole is all that idle Jar- . 
gon ? It nor ſufficient, that in eſtabliſhing an Art, 
ye lay down what is good, without inſiſting on the re- 
lation of what is bad ? 

I here ſuppoſe a Parterre well order'd, with Decoupees The Culture, 
and Flat-borders, which commonly are the Parts of a 

Garden allotted for this ſort of Flowers, Now this be- 


mones , I muſt acquaint you, that, if you would have 
em fine and pretty, you mult plant em apart from o- 
ther Flowers; for Anemones love a peculiar Ground, 
tho indeed we {ce em mix'd with other bulbous Plants 
in great Gardens ; bur theſe are only the common ſort; 
and tis merely for No Ste a variety of Colours chat 
they are ſo dilpos'd 

In making up a proper Earth for Anemones , the moſt The Earth, 05 
experienc'd Floriſts oblerve the following Method: Ground, pro- 

They make five equal Heaps of Sand, and three o- per fr, Ane- | 
ther Heaps of the {ame bulk of your Kitchen Garden mones. 
Ground, and four more ſtill of equal bulk of your 
old rich Bed-m old; then they mix all together with 
Shovels. : 

We make up as much of this Earth as we have occa- 
ſion for, a Year before we make uſe of it; during which 
time, we run it thro' the Hurdle every Month, with in- 
tent to rectifie it, and diſſipate the ſubtileſt Corpuſeula, | 
which might otherwiſe be very numerous, and impair 
che Beauty of the Anemone. 

However, that the curious Floriſts may not think it 
hard to be depriv'd of the pleaſure of Anemones, for 
want of the precaution of having made up 4 Mass of 5 
Earth, as above, we can't but acquaint em, mat cher 
may make the firſt uſe of ſuch Earth a Montſi after cis 
made, or even immediately upon the making of it: 
But then they ought to take care for the future, never 


lie by for a whole Vear before tis uſed. 

The oftner this Earth is paſs d thro the Hurdle, the 
lighter it is; and the lighter it is, the more it ſuits che 
Nature of Anemones ; which ought to be carefully ob- 
' lerv'd. 

Before you put this arrifical Mixrure upon the naru- 
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tal Soil of the Garden, you are ro mind two things : 
One is, that if the Ground of the Garden is naturally 
light or ſandy, twill ſave you a great deal of trouble, 
for then you need only to cover it with the artificial 
Earth to the depth of half a foot: The other Remark 
is, that if the Garden Soil is wet, in regard that moiſture 
or wet kills Anemones, you ought, in ſuch a caſe, to dig 
the Plots a foot and a half deep, and fill em up with 
half Sand, and half the Mixture above-deſcrib'd. This 
done, you re to ſet your Anemones, according to the fol- 
lowing Directions. | 
Inſtead of the Mold of Garden-Beds, you may 
make another of Herbs long rotten, Leayes of Trees, 
and ſuch other Ingredients, which being mix'd as above, 
and ſeveral rimes pals'd thro' the Hurdle, will form a 
fort of Earth that's proper for Anemones ; and after ſift- 
ing, may be put upon Flower-Plots, or Beds. 5 
Having prepared your Beds, or Plots, Allotted for Ane- 
mones, and ſmooth'd em with the Rake, obſerve the 
following Method in planting em: | | 


| The way of Take an extended Line, and draw a Trace, or Furrow, 
q planting Ane- from one end of the Bed to the other; then draw a ſecond, 


mones. 


£ 
1 
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and after that a third, at the diſtance of five inches from 
one another. This done, take up your Line, and running 
it acroſs the Bed, draw croſs Traces one after another, 
at the ſame diſtance as above, till you come io the end 
of your Plot, or Border. By this means, the Traces, 
or Marked Lines, will reſemble a Grate; a Draught of 
which, you have in Page 136. 

This done, place your Flaps, or Dugs, in each Angle of the 
Squares of the Grate; which being thus ſer at equal di- 
ſtances, when they come to Flower, vill entertain the 
Eye with a charming variety of Colours. | 

They ought not ro be put above three inches 
deep in the Ground; and in ſetting them, you ſhould 
make with your finger a hole in each, and always ſet 
them upon the broadeſt fide, with the flit downwards; 
by which means, the nutritious Juice will mount di- 


_ rectly up, and inable them to give the deſired Produ- 


ions. 5 . 6 
Anemones are planted, not only in open Ground, but 


1 Likewiſe in Pots, one or two in each Pot, according as 


they are in bigneſs; this is done by way of precaution, 
that if any of your Anemaues, in che Flower-Beds, ſhould 


happen 


3 ” 


* 
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happen to fail, you may ſupply their room with freſh 
ones taken our of the Pors. 

If they do fail, we diſcover it three Weeks after they 
are put into the Ground. Bur this inconvenience is not 
always owing to the rottenneſs of the Flap, but lome- 
times to the dulneſs of the Sap, which, by rcalon of 
ſome unknown Cauſe, does not act with that alacrity 
in ſome as it does in the others. For this Reaſon, you 
ought to ſtay a whole Month before you dig into the 
Ground where the Failure is, in order to put in another 
Anemone: The ſame caution ſhould be obſerv'd with 
reference to the Anemones planted in Pots, 

The beſt Seaſon for planting Anemones, is, from the 
middle of September to the fifteenth of October. Bur, if 
you want to have em in Flower for a great part of the 
Year, you may ſet em in March and April. But, in- 
deed, theſe will not be near ſo pretty as the others, in 
which the Juice acting with leſs precipitation, conveys 
to the Parts a more perfect growth, | 

Anemones ought to be planted in a place that lies with 
a good Expoſure, and is not over-ſhaded, by, reaſon of 
their numerous little Roots, and the broad Tufts of 
Leaves that they ſhoot, which would riſe too much in 
a cloſe ſtifled place; and thereupon, the Stalks that 
ſhoor from theſe, would be weakly and waſhy, and 
either miſcarry, or give bur few Flowers ; notto mention, 
that theſe render Stalks would be kill d by the Cold, of 
which they would be but roo ſuſceptible, or would in- 
cur the danger of being broke by the Wind; whicl! 
cant but damage the Roots very much.“ 

If tis a dry Autumn , be fure you water your Ane- 
mones ; but on the other hand, if it is attended with 
frequent Rains, you muſt guard off part-of the hoſtile 
Moiſture with good Panniers of Straw, which will make 
a ſort of Covering for em. Then you muſt water them 
from the Month of February till they Flower. As for 
the quantity, or frequency of warering, that muſt be 
determined by the Gardner's Experience. 

Tho' Cold is not altogetber an Enemy to Anemones, 
yet, when it comes {evere, you had beſt cover em with 
large dry Dung, or great Straw, and fer your Anemone 
Pots 1n a lafe place, 2 | . 

If the Weather be milder, you may uncover em; and 
after that cover them again, if you apprehend they ſtand 4 
. | JJC 
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need of it. In fine, the timing of theſe Services, muit 
be left to the prudence and induſtry of the Gardner. 
In order to ſow any Seed with ſucceſs, we muſt al- 
ways take care, that it has arrived at the requiſite de- 
ree of Maturity. As to Anemone Seeds, the ſign of their 
e is, when they ſlide off from the place where 
they firſt had their Being, and ſeem to be in danger of 
ng off, and of flying away upon the firſt guſt of 
ind. 
The Seed being thus gather'd, we ſer about the ſow- 
ing of it in the latter end of Auguſt, of the beginning of 


September. Bur, by the way, tis obſerved, that it's on- 
ly the ſingle Anemones that yield Seed, for the double 


ones never do. 

Having thus prepar'd the Plots, or Beds, and cover'd 
them with Earth, compos d as above, we clap this Seed 
into a little Eeathern Bag, which we ſhut ſo cloſe, as to 


leave an aperture for thruſting in only three fingers; 
then taking the Bag between our two hands, we ſqueeze 


it by jirks, as we do a pair of Bellows in blowing the 


Fire; and the Wind, cauſed by the alternate preſſure 
of the Bag, makes the Seed fly our, as thin as is requi- 
fire for being well ſown. 

From whar has been ſaid, we may readily conjecture, 
that, in order to garniſh the Bed well, the Bag muſt be run 
over the Bed, extended to its full length and breadth ; 
for, if we ſqueeze it only on one part, the Seed would 
not be ſown as the Art of Gardning requires. 

When we think we have ſown enough, we take ſome 
of the mixed Earth, and fift it over the Bed, or Plot, 
rill the Secd is all covered. This is ſufficient to make 


it ſhoot up, if we do but add ſome ſmall pieces of Set. 


Ta. 


vice more, which are as follovrcth : 
As ſoon as the Sced is thus lodg'd in the Earth, rake 


big Straw, and ftrew ir upon the Bed, to the thicknel> 
of a quarter of a finger's breadth ; then ſmooth the ſur- 


face with your hand, and water it with a Watering- 
Pot, remembring withal, that this firſt Watering muſt 
be large, and thoſe which ſucceed muſt be ſmaller ; by 
reaſon that a redundancy of Water rots this Seed, whict: 
is only a fort of Down,  _ | 

Fifteen Days, or three Weeks after, we muſt take off 
the Straw; and perhaps, the Anemones begin to riſc 


at that time, though ſometimes they are ſlower : How- 


ever, 
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ever, we may patiently. wait fix Wecks for their ri- 
ſing. | | 828 | 

If they are well ſown, and due care taken, they will 
not fail ro Flower the next March, or April: When 
June comes, that being the Seaſon in which their Leaves 
commonly drie, and the Flaps are diſplanted; we dig 
in the Plot, or Bed, to the depth of abour three fingers 
breadth, all over, throwing the-Earth upon a Cloth as 
we take it up. 

This done, we work this Earth to make it quite looſe, 
and then fift it through a fine Sieve, upon a Bed digg'd 
for the purpoſe; ſo that there remains nothing in rhe 
Sieve but the Flaps of theſe young Auemones, which are 
then call'd Peas, from the reſemblance they bear to Peas 
both in Figure and Bulk. + 

Having thus gather'd theſe Peas, we lay them up in 
che drieſt place we can find, till the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when we make up new Beds for replanting them 
in the order above preicrib'd. See Page 185. | 

This Method of multiplying Anemones, is, properly 
ſpeaking, a Nurſery, in which, Nature delighting in 
the ſingle ones, the Sced of which was thus ſown, vouch- 
ſafes ſometimes double Anemones , more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its Caprice ; and when this happens, the Floriſt 
cries out, I have gain d one, two, or three Anemones, ac- 
cording to the number of the double ones; which are 
conſiderable. 

Bur in regard a Floriſt thus cultivates Anemones only 


with intent to get ſome very fine ones, he ought, hen 


he mec with a favourable lot, ro mark thoſe that are 
valuable, to the end, that, in the third Year, when he 
takes rhem up, he may place them apart from the com- 
mon oncs. 5 | 

It is to be obſery'd once more, thar/tis only the Seed 
of the ſingle Anemones that produces the double; and 
that the double never ſeed, but multiply by the means 
of their Flaps, and withal never degenerate. 


The 
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be Fi; ure of a Flap of an Anemone. The true Marks of a fine Anemone. 


Fervations 
N Ant 
265, 


= This redundancy of Leaves, and want of Flowers, is 


An Anemone is fine and pretty, when the 
height of its Stalk is proportionable to the 
thickneſs of the Flower, and it is ſtrong enough 
to carry it without bending. 

An Anemone is eſteemd, when this firſt ad- 
vantage is accompanied with a curled Leaf 
and the Tuft of which it is compoſed, is low, 
and well deck d, and forms a ſort of Cupola, 
attended with many Supporters. 

The Beauty of this Flower conſiſts in its Thickneſs 
and Roundneſs, eſpecially when the great Leaves are 
a little above the thickneſs of the Tuft. 

In all perfect Anemones, the extremity of the great 
Leaves ought to be round, as well as that of the Sup- 
porters, which ought to be broad, and not narrow. 

That part which we call the Cordon, or String, ought to 
ſtrike the Eye in ſome meaſure, and be upon a level with 
the firſt Supporters; and when by its thickneſs it repre- 
ſents a ſort of Ball, it isa defect. All mixture appearing 
upon che String of an Anemone, is reckoned a Deformity. 
This String ought to be of a different Colour from 
the great Leaves, and from its Tuft, otherwiſe it is an 
unſupportable defect in Nature. ee | 
Conſidering, the peculiar Names given to every fine 
Anemone, are of no uſe in reference to their Culture, and 
are only the reſults of the Caprice of a company of Flo- 
71ſts met together ro Chriſten them, and that, when the 

decies is gone, the Name dies with it; upon this con- 
ſideration, I look d upon my ſelf as under no gbſolute 
obligation to cram my Book with them; and concluded 


it ſufficient to ſnew, what a fine Anemone is, that a Flo- 


riſt may thereby judge of what he ſees, and upon the 
appearance of certain Signs, may juſtly ſay, There's a fine 


Anemone ; the particular Namebeing of no importance 


to their Beauty. 

There are ſome Anemones, which naturally ſhoot ſo 
much towards the Root, that inſtead of Flowers, 
they yield only Leaves; by reaſon that the multitude of 
Productions which ſurround them, and are not diſtinct 
one from another, cannot conveniently be benefitred by 
the Salts of the Earth, nor nouriſhed by a rectified Juice, 
aich as is capable ro raiſe what we require. | 


an 
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an inconveniency in Anemones that's not incurable ; for 
we perform the Cure, by clearing theſe Productions, 
and making them thinner, to the end, that thoſe which 
remain, receiving more benefit from the Subſtance of 
the Earth, may ſhoot forth Flowers inſtead of Leaves. 
Sometimes Anemones grow mouldy, at the place where 
their Roots have made a Production, and where they 
are oldeſt, This Defect is diſcover'd, by giving them 
a Fillip ; and then, if the Root ſounds hollow, and has | 
little holes in it, we mult cut it with a Knife down to I" 
the Quick, and make the place even and ſmooth where | 
the Incifion is made, for fear, that if we have left any | N 
hole, ſome Humour may remain there, and make it 441 
ſubject to the ſame Infirmity; whereas, if you cut it, | 
as I have directed you, it will ſnoot forth new Roots 1 
that yield Flowers in abundance. {Vl 
We muſt remember withal, not to throw away the | 
Roots we have thus cut; for it ſometimes happens, that, 9 
upon replanting, and contracting new Force, they aſ- +. 
ſume a diſpoſition to produce Flowers. | 4 
As ſoon as the Roots, upon which the Inciſion is made, 1 
are dry, you muſt rub the place of the Inciſion with 4 
Reſin mix d with ax, to prevent their Corruption. — 
The Anemone is a Plant, which from its Root ſhoots Tp, Deſcrip- 11 


forth Leaves like thoſe of Parſley, all divided and cut in ion of an 


— 


three. Theſe Leaves are jagged on the Edge, and a Anemone. 1 | 
4 


little criſped. 

In May, after they are planted, they ſhoot forth ſmall gf Anemone 
Stalks from their Root; and, upon the top of cheſe, Sgeds. 
there grows Flowers, with ſeveral Leaves diſpoſed in 1 
the form of Roſes; in the middle of which, there riſes 
a Piſtillum, which becomes a long Fruit, containing a 
Kernel loaded with ſeveral Seeds; each of which, 
has a Cover that's commonly woolly. 

In order to have good Seed, you muſt chuſe the fingle 
Anemones, with a broad round Leaf; and conſidering f 
that this Flower does nor degenerate, we may preſume, iP 
thar, if Nature fayours us, i: cannot bur afford us yery 4 
fine Anemones, | 
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he Figure of an Anemone. 


The Moral. 


The C ulture. 
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The Fable, 
Anemone was a very pretty Nymph, 
and Flora moy'd with Jcaloviic , 
- commanded her to retire ro Greece, 
where her Beauty became as much 
celebrared as in her own Country. 
Her Charms eclipſed all thoſe of the 
Nymphs of the Country. She had 
a thouſand attractive Charms; bu: 
theſe prov'd fatal to her. 

This Nymph hating Melancholy 
and Reſervedneſs, and loving no- 
thing more than to give her ſelf an 
Air of Liberty, went out one Day 
to take the Air in an adjacent Field, 
ſhaded with a Grove. 

'T was here, that being all alone, 
and the place being private, ſhe un- 
covered half her Bolom, to receive 
the freſh Gale of the Winds, that 
made their Offers to enter there. 

Zephzrus did nor neglect the Op- 
portunity; but Flora, jealous of the 
familiar ity allowed to her Rusband, 
could not look upon Anemone but 
with an Eye of Indignation; and 


* 


to break off the courſe of that great Familiarity, the 
Goddeſs metamorphoſed her into a Flower, that goes by 


her Name; and to this Day, does nor Blow, but by the 
virtue of Zepryrus, who, tis ſaid, would never aban- 
don her, ler her Condition be what it would. 

When Love s conſtant, it not only appears in the Life 
time, but the conflancy remains after. the Death of the Ot- 


Jett of our Love. 


Of the Corona Imperialis. 
The Corona Imperials multiplies two ways, vix. by it 
bulbous Root, and by its Seed. 
Multiplication by the Seed, is gone about in Aug, 
ſoon after the gathering of the Sced ; but this way * 
tedious, and therefore the other is prefer d. 
The Bulbs perpetuate the Species of this Plant in a 


very little time, by means of Suckers, which are ho- 
low, and are diſplanted in September and October. From 
| tha! 
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till we put 'em in the Ground. 


ſprinkling, and ſo leave it to Nature. 
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that time, we keep em in a place that's not over moiſt, 


When the Seaſon for that Work is come, we dig in 
Bed, or Plot, a hole as broad as a Hat, and fill it with 
Earth made of Sheeps-dung, and Kitchin Garden-ground ; 
for, this Plant requires a ſubſtantial Earth, and does no- 
thing but droop and languiſh in a dry light Soil. 

This done, we take the bulbous Roor, and, to pre- 
vent any inconvenience that may befal ir, place it gent- 
ly in the middle of the hole above-mentioned ; then co- 
vering 1t with Earth, which we gently preſs down with I 
our hands, taking care that it does not lye upon it deeper 
than the breadth of one's little finger, we give it a little a 


The Corona Imperialis is a large Flower; we do not it 
deck whole Plots with ir, but place it in the middle of 
Flat-borders, at equal diſtances from ore to another, in- 
terlaced with other large, Flowers, but ſtill at a good di- 
ſtance, We ſlikewiſe ſet them in other Knors ; and in- 
deed, when they are artfully plac'd, they make a glo- 
rious ſhew. 

The Corona Imperialis grows with long Leaves, and Corona Impe 
ſhoots forth a long ſtreight Stalk about two foot high ; riali de- 
along which, there appears Flowers of different Colours, ſcrib'd, 
according tc the different ſortsof the Imperials's, There's 
a common Corona Imperiali, that grows with a ſingle 


' 
4 


row of Flowers, and theſe are of a yellow Colour. e in 
There's alto another ſort, that grows with a fingle ro A h 

of Flowers; bur theſe are of a deep Red, or of the colour * ? il 

of boiled Lobſters, This ſort is more eſteem'd than the 1 


former. 


A ſingle Imperial, with faint red Flowers, the half 
of which, is a reddiſh Yellow, is not to be deſpiſed. 

Bur the double Imperialis is what we eſteem moſt : 
The Flowers of this appear in the form of Crowns ; above 
which, a Bunch of Leaves ſhews it ſelf. Each Flower 
is a Lilly with fix Leaves, forming a ſort of Bell; in 
the middle of which, is a Piſtillum, which becomes a | 
longiſh Fruit, guarded with Ale, or Wings upon its lon- | | 
gitudinal ſides, and divided into three Apartments filled | 1 
with flat Sceds. 1 

The Corona Tmperialss has likewiſe bore the Name of The Hiſtory 
Archithyr{um, from Oleg, rhe Name-given to the Stick of Corcna 


_ with J, which was uſed in the Feaſts of Bace Imperialis, 
chus. In 


- n * 
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In former times, this Plant ſerved for a preſage of the 
Weather ; when it ſhot its Stalk, twas a mark that 
the Cold was paſt ; . and when being pulled up, and er 
in a dry place, it put forth little Roots, it was a ſign of 
Rain, or of cold ugly Weather, 


| Of the TU LIP. 

Never did Flower cr.gage ſo many Pattrons in its inte- 
reſt, as the Tulip has hitherto done. The World has 
ſhewn a ſurprizing Patlion for it; the laſt Age produc'd 
{ome curious Perlons, that did nor ſtand to give Three 
hundred Livres a Root; but now a-days, that Hear is 
a little qualified, whether by the indifference and natu- 
ral inconſtancy of Men, that, in proceſs of time, ſuc- 
ceeds to the deepeſt Engagements, or, by the Reflection 
they have made upon the folly of being ſo paſſionately 
in love with a Flower, that is fo apt to degenerate. 

We muſt not think it ſtrange, that thoſe who have 
wtore of Tulips, have given us whole Volumes upon 
the Subject: There was not the leaft Part, nor the leaſt 
Fibre, but what they thought worthy of many Flou- 
riſhes of the Pen: They would have thought them- 
{elves very faulty, had they omitted the leaſt Circum- 
ſtance , perſuading themſelves, that ſuch a particular 
Deſcription would prove the moſt infallible means for 
learning to cultivate it. But they were miſtaken ; for 
all theſe ſcrupulous Precautions ſerv'd only to perplex 
the Minds of the Floriſts. I fhall therefore keep clear 
of that Method, and ſhall mention nothing but what is 
eſſential and neceſſary to be known ; and ſhall all along 
take care, that the Rules and Obſervations I lay down, 
may be as diſtinct and plain as poiſible; that being the 
beſt way to be right underſtood. 

There are an infinite number of Tulips of different 


- forts ; ſome are Spring Tulips, ſome flower in Summer, 


others are later, and all of different Colours; ſome 
white, ſome red, ſome yellow, andio on; fome Tulip, 
are Panaches, i. e. variegated, or ftreaked with divers 


Colours, and thoſe are muſt eſteemed 5 ſome are of 4 


large Size, others are Dwarfs ; ſome have great broad 
Leaves, others narrow Leaves. | 
As for thoſe who have thought ir worrh their while, 


to give us a particular Deſcriprion of Tulips, I own, !? 
has coſt them a great deal of Time, many Obſervations, 


and 
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and much Application: But, after all, their Perfor- 
mances ate of no manner of uſe ; for, we may juſtly 
ſay, that there is no Flower in which Nature ſports more 
than this, and that no Flower changes oftner ; mſomuch, 
that the Tulip which is this Year an Agath, will be quite 


Fs 


compare it, it will have no marks at all of an Agatb, 
and ſo muſt be called by ſome new Name, This ſhews, 
that if the Deicriprion of all theſe Names were neceſſa- 
ty, we ſhould be obliged ro make Supplements ro our 
Treatiſes every Year ; for, the change of rhe Colours 
would make the Flowers loſe their Names, and put Au- 
thors under a neceſſity of ſaying in their Remarks, that 
fuch and ſuch a Talip, for inſtance, which is now call'd 
the Princeſs, was an Agath two Years ago. In the mean 
time, without amuling our ſelves with ſuch' Trifles, we 
ſhall proceed directly ro the Culture of Tulips. 1 
The Seed of Tulips is beſt gather'd in Autumn; and The Culrure 
from the middle of Odtcber to the latter end of Novem- of Tulsps. 16e 
ber, is the proper Seaſon for ſowing it. Tis true, if one way of raifing vl 
delay'd ſowing till the Spring, he would not loſe all his chem, 5 
Yabour, but it would retard the Productions, and the 
Flowers would not be ſo pretty. | 
Before we offer to ſow the Seed, we muſt take the 
precaution of fitting up the Plots with proper Earth, 
that is to ſay, beſides the natural Ground of the Garden, 
we muſt make a heap, as big as we have occaſion for, 
of the Mold of Beds mix d With the natural Earth, and 
fift it upon the Tulip-Bed. 
After ſifting, we imoorh it up with a Rake, obſerving 
fo adjuſt rhe depth to the breadth of a finger ; then we 
take the Seed, and {ow it upon rhe Bed, as thin as 

we can. | 
This done, we take ſom2 more of the artificial Earth, 
and fift it all over the Bed equally, till the Seed is co- 
vered, or to the depth of half a finger's breadth, which 
is ſufficient to make it ſhoot up. Ar laſt, we level the 

Surface with our Hand, or with a Rake. 5 

The proper Seaſon for this Work, is the Month of 
September. As ſoon as your 0 begin to rile, which 
is always in the Month of March, you muſt not omit 
to keep them clear of Weeds, for the ſubſequent time, 
for fear the Weeds ſhould rob theſe young Plants, of the 
ubſiftance that's neceſſary for their growth. EPI 
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The Tulips thus riſen, muſt not only be weeded, but 
likewiſe water'd, eſpecially when the Hear is violent; 
and in regard they are to continue two Years in the 
Ground without taking up, care muſt be taken, after 
their firſt Shoots are wither'd, to cover them again with 
freſh ſifted Earth, ro the depth of a finger. 

The Floriſts are accuſtomed to leave theſe Bulbs, tho* 
never ſo ſmall, for two Years, in their Beds, without ta- 
king them up; bur, when that ſpace of time is over, 
they take them our of the Nurſery, or Sced- Plot, in order 
to replant them after the manner hercafter deſcribed, 
in the Article of bulbous Plants ready to bear Flowers, 

This Method advances the Flowers mightily. Tis 
true, you may delay the taking of them up five or fix 
Yeats, and, though the rime indecd is long, if due carc 
has been raken to make choice of the Seed of the beſt 
iort of Tulips, your Patience will be rewarded with great 
ab undance. 5 

To follow the Order of Nature, in giving the Pre- 
cepts relating to the Culture of Flowers; I ſuppoſe the 
Flower-Pots of Garden- Beds cover'd with the artificial 
Earth deſcribd above, made up with a Carp- lack Sur- 
face, and traced as I directed, Page 156. | 

This Preparation being made, we rake the bulbous 
Roots and fer them in rhe Angics of every Square of 
che Grate, to the depth of three ſingers, with a Dibole, 
or Planting-ſiick, that's round ar the lower end, taking 
care to have the Reors welkgnarded with Earth on ali 
ſides. The Scatonof pianring them, is from the fiſtcench 
of October to the end of December, 

After the Tulip- Beds are right adjuſted, the Earth du- 
ly prepared, and the Roots planted according to the 
Rules of Art; it remains only to know, what are the 
After- ſervices requifire for obtaining the Flowers for 
which we take ſo much Pains, and upon which our 
Expectation runs, 

For this putpoſe, when the Roots are thus put in the 
Earch, vou muſt rake care to gvard them from hard 
Frofts, by covering them with courſe Straw, or dry 
Dung; and to uncover them again when the Cold 1s 
Over. 
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When May comes, and you perceive the Roots begin 


to ſprout, it behoves you to water them. if the Heaton 
Permits, or if no Rain falls. The mcaſure of rhe Wa- 
| | tering, 


3 — 14 ” 


2nd then apply the fame care as we do to the 
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. ering, muſt be left to the prudence and diſcretion of the 


Gardner. 


The Weeds that are apt to grow among Tulzps, would 


injure them very much, if we did not take care to pull 
them up; fo that, to avoid that inconveniency, there 
is a conſtant neceſſity of weeding the Plots, or Beds. 

The bulbous Roots of Tulips, remain in the Ground 
only one Year ; during which, they are carefully culti- 
vated as above; and after that, we diſplant them in the 
following manner: 

Take a Gardner's Tranſplanter, puſh it into the Earth 
at a {mall diſtance from the Bulbs, for fear of hurting 
them; after you have run it under the Roots, take them 
up, ſeparate them from the Earth; and ſo continue 
your Labour till you have diſplanted them all. 

We diſplant Tulips, when we obſerve that their Stems 
are dry ; and, when the bulbous Roots are our of the 
Ground, we pur them in an airy place, where the Sun 
does not ſhine ; for thoſe Bulbs are ſo render, that it is 
ro be fearcd, the Hear would over-dry them. For their 
better preſervation, we take care, that they do not lie 
one above another ; for if they were ſo heaped up, thoſe 
which lye under might be over-heated, which could nor 
bur do them an injury, by reaſon of the unſeaſonable 
motion thereby cauſed in the young Shoors. When the 
Seaſon cf planting thoſe Bulbs is come, we obſerve the 
Method laid down above, having firſt ſeparated the 
Suckers, of which we Make a fort of Nurſery upon 


Plots, made up with the ſame Earth as we preſcribd 
tor rhe Bulbs, 


The Figure of a bulbous Root of a Tulip, with its Suckers, 
Since the Suckers of Tulips are only plant- 
ed for multiplying the Species, and not for de- 
coration of Gardens, we do not give our ſelves 
the trouble of marking out their Plots by the 
Line, as we do in planting the Bulbs; yer 
we take care to make uſe of the Line even in 
them, for meaſuring the diſtance of five inches 
from one Sucker to another. The Suckers we 
ſer two inches deep in the Ground; after 
which, we put them to rights with our hand, 


Bulbs. 
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of diſplanting 
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Artiſts are divided upon the time that the Suckers are 


bers of Tu- to remain in the Ground before they are taken up; ſome 


lip, aud their 
Culture. 
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Obſervations 
upon Tulips, 
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ſay two Years is enough, others would have them kept 
in the Ground three Vears, upon the Plea, that che firſt 
Year they only ſhoot, the ſecond they multiply, and the 
third they aſſume the neceſſary Diſpoſition for produ- 
cing Flowers, For my own part, I join with the laſt 
Opinion , not ſo much for the weight of the Reaſons 
alleged, as becauſe I always take the ſtrongeſt Plants 
to be rhe beſt. 

To prevent the drying, or withering of theſe Suc- 
kers, from the time of their being taken up, to the Sea- 
ſon of replanting them, we keep them in Moſs, in a 
place that enjoys the benefit of the Air on all hands; 
after which, if we plant them, as is above directed, they 
thrive wonderfully. 

If you mean to have Tulip Seed that can afford fine 
Productions, you muſt always rake care to leave the 
fineſt and thickeſt Tulips ſtanding, in hopes that the 
Seed will be anſwerable to ſo tine a Kind, tho' of- 
ten times ſuch Hopes are fruſtrated by Nature. 

The Caprice and. Humourſomneſs of this common 
Mother (Nature) is very obſervable in the caſe of Tu- 
lips, not only with regard to the Colours, but likewiſe 
to the time of Flowering ; for thoſe which are Spring 
Flowers, become later Flowers after ſowing ; ſo that, to 
fpeak ingenuouſly, when we put Tulip Seed into the 
Ground, we know not what we ſow ; and it is by 


chance that we light upon what is praiſe-worthy: 


In Garden-Plots, we blend Txlips with Hyacinths and 
Narciſſus's, eſpecially in your large Plots, where we do 
not regard the Beauty of the Tulips, ſo much as the di- 
verſity of the Colours of all ſorts of Flowers, ſucceeding 
one to another. Tis only in ſmall Gardens that we 

lant Tulips in peculiar Beds; and then we regularly 
obſerve the foregoing Rules relating to their Culture, 

The particular and frequent care, with reference to 
77 enjoined heretofore by true Floriſts, does cer- 
tainly merit Approbation; and upon this Head, we can- 
not but commend their nice reliſh, that prompts them 
to take ſuch careful meaſures for the Culture of this 
Flower, as the reſt of the World cannot go to. 

Your true Floriſts are truly to be eſteem'd; it's co 


them that Nature owes the Obligation of endeavours 
uſed 
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uſed to diſcover her Freaks, and to preſerve the Trea- | 


ſures ſhe vouchſafes us, and ro aſſiſt her in whar ſhe 
wants, for enriching us with her Productions. Bur in 
regard there are curious Perſons of ſeveral Kidneys up- 
on all ſorts of things; ſome are of the firſt Rank, and 
others are far ſhort of theſe; upon this conſideration, I 
thought it not improper, in {peaking of the Culture of 
Tulips, to approve the Method of the one, without diſ- 
couraging the others in the purſuit of a Pleaſure that is 
altogether innocent. 

At the ſame time, I cannot but condemn that ſort of 
Floriſts, whoſe curioſity extends no farther than to plant 
Tulips without order, and upon the firſt Ground they 
light upon, and then leave them to the ſole care of Na- 
ture. Such a Practice may be excuſed, in your dull 
groveling Souls, who mind nothing but the Name of a 
Tulip, or ſome red Colour that pleaſes them; for, if they 
were ſenſible of the Beauty of the Tulips, they would, 
doubtleſs, be loth to neglect them at that rate: And, 
if that Senſe may be ſtirr'd up, by laying before them 
wherein their Beauty conſiſts, let them mind the follow- 
ing Lines. 


Your fine Tulips have commonly ſix Leaves, three on Of the Beau 
the inſide, and three on the outſide; of which, the for- of Tulips, 


mer ought to be broader than the latter. 

A Tulip of a flat Form, is preferable to that which ter- 
minates in a Point, and of which the lower part is of 
proportionable breadth to the upper. 1 

When a Tulip is of a pretty large Size and Head, it ig 
a good ſign, as well as when it is of a due breadth; and 
the Head is a little curl'd, or ſtreak d. 

Every Tulip that looks pretty, when tis going to 
Flower, is not eſteemd; you muſt wait two or three 
Days longer, before you can form a true Judgment. 

When Tulips open, or ſpread, with their Leaves 
warp'd, or turn d inwards or outwards, we do not care 
for em no more than when the Leaves are too ſlender. 

The Tulips, which have a Cup with alittle Back, are 
preferable to thoſe which have a large Back. 

Of the moſt valued Tulips, thoſe are in eſteem which 
have a Colour with a Gloſs that appears like a ſort of 
Satin, thoſe of a Fire-Red upon a white Ground, thoſe 
variegated with many Shadowings, and Jello Streak'd 


with Grey. | 
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Small Bottoms in Tulips, are mightily minded, by 
reaſon of the pretty mixtures that grow there: Theſe 
are always very pretty, as well as thoſe which are all of 
one Colour on the out and infide, 

Any Colour in a Tulip, that is not mix'd in the 
Ground, and in which the Streaks are very diſtinct, 
renders it agreeable to the Eye. 

To render Tulips perfect; the Stamina, or Threadt, ought 
to be of a brown, and not of a yellow Colour. "Tis 
j no matter how the Pzvots are. 
| Theſe Marks are ſufficient for diſtinguiſhing a fine 

Tulip. Some reckon up Diſeaſes, with which theſe 

Flowers are attack'd ; bur as thele never happen bur 

thro' want of care, ſo the Flowers are always free of em, 

when nothing is omitted that relates to their Culture. 
The Figure of a TU LIP. Deſcription, 

The Tulip is a Plant; the bulbous 
Root of which, that we (ſer in the 
Ground, is of a whitiſh brown Co- 
lour on the out- ſide, almoſt round, 
compoled of ſeveral little white Co- 
vers, or Coats, lying all one above 
another. 

This Bulb ſhoots forth Leaves, 
which are pretty broad, half a foot 
long, wavd in the Edges, and ter- 
minating in a Point. 

From the middle of the Leaves, 
there ſprouts a Stalk half a foot high, 
ſometimes leſs; the extremity of 
which, produces a Flower in the 
form of a Cup, ſomerimes of one Co- 
lour, ſometimes of another, conſiſting 
of fix Petala; from the Center of 
which Leaves, there riſes a Pi{t:/- 
lum, which, at laſt, becomes an ob- 
long Fruit, opening in three Parts, 
: divided into three Cells, full of flar 
Seeds, of a round Figure, and a reddiſh Colour. This 
part Which contains the Seed, is by Floriſts called Cha- 
$03. 

The Etymolo- The Tulip was fo called from Tulipan, which is a 
g of the word Turxifh Name; for the Sclavontans, and the Turks, give 
Tulip. « tha Name to what they uſe to carry on their Head ; 
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viz. a Tulbent, which, by corruptien, we call Turbant. 
The firſt Tulips were brought to us from Dalmatia, 
where there was formerly a young Girl of the lame 
Name with this Flower, whole Mother was a Nymph 
of the Fountain Timavi, and the Father was Prereus, 
who changed his Shapes every moment: And, as Chil- 
dren narurally take after them, who gave them a Being, 
Tulipa's Fancy run upon a thouſand different things, 
with which ſhe was amuling her {elf one day, when the 
God Vertumnus, after ſauntring up and den the World, 
came at laſt ro Ihrium, and there perceiv'd this Nymph 
firring upon the brink of her Mother's Fountain. She 
was handſom, and he was charm'd with her; bur, when 
he was going to offer his tender Add refſes, Tulipa was 
fo far from liſtning to him, that ng ] took her 
flight. Vertumnus, fircd by Love, and cager in the pur- 
{uit of any thing that might contribute to gratifie his 
Paſſion, and being ſenſible withal, that this Nymph took 
great pleaſure in diverſity of Colours, turns himſelf 
into different Shapes and Colours every moment; but 


all was in vain: And the God finding his Wiſhes 


baulk'd, and all his Artifices uneffectual, join'd to his 
Requeſt Prayers, which were cqually utelels. Ar laſt, 
finding that all his Godhead could hot infiuencg the 
Nymp h, he reſolved to force her; to avoid which, Tu- 
lipa ail of a {ſudden cried our, Ye Gods of my Country, pre- 
ſerve that Virtue, I have hitherto kept, unviclated, 1 heſe 
words were no ſooner ſpoke, than the Gods complying 
with her Requeſt, transform'd her into the Flower that 
to this Day goes by her Name. 

This n a notable Example for theſe of the ſofter Sex, who, 
when their Honour and Virtue n- attack'd, ought not to ſt ff 
fer their Fyes ro be dazled by the Splender and Gaity of 
Men, who afſume all forts of Shapes to inveigle them, «5 
well as Vertumnus. 


Of -IHLASPIs 

The Thaſpi is a Flower of the larger fort, which we 
take care to raiſe, for an Ornament in large Pa; baden, 
and which Flowers in Je. „ 
This Plant multiplics by! its Seed, and is ſown in 90g 

tember, either in naked Earth, or in Beds. 
When tis ſown in all Earth, let the Plotbe: yell 
work d, and adjuſted by the Line; then thr der Mol fop- 
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on it to the thickneſs of an inch, making it equal and 


ſmooth all over. This done, draw Lines along it, and ff 
acroſs ; and in theſe, ſow the Seed diſtinctly, that the f 
Productions may be the finer, and not puny. * 
If you have a mind to ſow it in a Bed, you muſt ſtay b 
til the Month of February, and then obſerve the ſame t 
Method of ſowing, as above. =. 

The Thlaſpi's ſown in September, are not replanted t 
ſooner than thoſe ſown in Beds; but the reaſon of ta- t 
king that Method, is to ſave the Beds for Flowers of a 
greater Merit. t 

When March is come, and the Plants are ſtrong enough ST 
to be tranſplanted, we take them up out of the Ground ©: 


where they grew, and plant them in the places allotred 


for their Flowring. = 
We tranſplant Thlaſp:'s, and ſet them among the lar- A 
ger ſort of Flowers ; with which we fill whole Plots of b 
a Garden, or adorn the middle of the flat Borders; 
which makes a very agreeable ſhew, eſpecially when e 
they are plamed by Symmetry, and interlac d with others 5 
upon one and the ſame Line. 5 
Theſe Thlafpi”s are no ſooner planted, than we water = 
them, to make the Ground cling to their Roots, which 1 
gives them a much earlier diſpoſition to receiye the nu- B 
tritious Juice. t 
Theſe Flowers are Enemies to Weeds, as well as o- 1 
ther Flowers; for which cauſe, they muſt be carefully * 
weeded, and watered, upon occaſion. t 
When the Thlaſpi's begin to riſe, it ſometimes hap- 10 
pens, that the Cold would injure them if it be not pre- © 
vented ; for which end, the ſureſt means is, ro cover | 
thoſe in naked Earth, with ronnd dry Dung, or big | I 
Straw, and let them lye ſo all Winter; and ro cover tt 
thoſe in Beds with Bells. This will make them thrive bY 
according to expectation. b 3 
If ir be oply Hoar. Fraſt that's feared, we may content a 
our ſelves with covering them only in the Night-time, 1 
and leave them uncover in the Day- time. | | h 
, .... Thlaſpi's planted in Beds, do ſometimes ſtand in need d. 
of Water, eſpecially in fair dry Weather. Mm 
I here chuſe not to mention any particular Ground | h 
for the Thlaſpi's ; for being planted in Parterres, which | C 
are always filled with good Earth, they cannot do amuls F 
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The Thlaſps is a Plant, chat, from its Root, ſhoots hz 
forth ſlender Stalks a foot long, dividing itſelf into tion 
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ſeveral Branches, each of which is guarded with Leaves 7014 ſos. 


without Tails, which are as long as one's little finger, 
broad at bottom, notched on the Edges, and termina- 

ting in Points; on the Summit of theſe Stalls, there 
grows very ſmall Flowers, compos d of four Petala, in 

the form of a Croſs; from the Calix, or Cup of which, 
there riſes a Piſtillum, which becomes a Fruit, that's round 
at top, border'd with a Wing, or {mall Leaf, divided in- 
to two Cells, and filled with flat Seeds, which ar firſt 
are of a red Colour, bur black at the time of their ma- 
turity. | bo 

Thlaſpi was the Son of a Satyre, and of Clois, a rural 
Nymph. This young Spark was a clever, well-made, 
airy, brisk Man ; all his delight was in laughing, and 
bantering thoſe he converſed with. 

It happen d one day, when the Feſtival of Paon was 
celebrated in Boetia, that Thlaſpi, purſuant to his won- 
ted cuſtom, and eſpecially on that Day, when all Liber- 
ty was allowed, came, and joined in with a company 
of Boors, a ſort of People, that, for the moſt part, do 
not underſtand Raillery: All was diſſolved in Mirth, no- 


The Fable, 


thing was to be heard bur Songs every where, nothing 


to be ſeen but Dagcing, when this Young Man, re- 
{ doubling his inſulting Tricks, took four or five of the 
Boors by the Noſe, one after another, dancing round 
them, and imitating their Poſtures ; and uſed the Young 
2 with a ſort of Familiarity that they did not care 
or. 

This was ſufficient to incenſe the Boors againſt 
him; and accordingly, arming themſelves with Clubs, 
they reſolved to ſacriſice him to their Reſent- 
ment. Thlaſpi ſtood three or four Blows, and then 
finding himſelf over-· power d, he berook himſelf to flight; 
and being warmly purſued, and likely to fall into the 
hands of his Enemies, who doubtleſs would have cruel- 
ly put him to Death; Flora aſſiſting at the Feſtival, 
* Took pity of him; and to ſcreen him from their Cruel- 
ty, turn'd him into a Flower, that, at this Day, goes by 
his Name, and is called by Pliny, Sinapi Riſticorum, 
Country-Muſtard. 


This Fable comes home to you, young, raſh, hot-brain d | The Moral. 4 


| Men, who with your litiſe inſulting Airs, think, you * 
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do any thing. Thlaſpi was the Son of a rural God; and 
yet his Birth could not ſcreen him from his Mufortunc. 
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May the Example of ths Young Man be an inſtruction te 
you, unleſs you have a mind to undergo the ſame Fate. 


Of a RANUNCULUS. 

Among the Flowers that adorn Gardens, the Ranuncu- 
lus is one of the moſt eſteemed ; and, if this Flower were 
odoriferous, we might call it a Maſter-piece of Nature. 

In order to the due Culture of all forts of Ranuncu- 
lust, you mult begin, by ſteeping their Claws in Water 
for four and twenty hours; for, by thus imbibing the 
Moiſture, they receive more readily the diſpoſition ro 
to ſprout when they're in the Ground. 

We plant it in September, in a fat moiſt Ground, 
mix'd with the Mold of Beds, 

In order to plant it artfully, we take care to draw 
Traces upon the Garden-Plots, aftet the Method pre- 
{crib'd under the Article of Anemone's, Pag. 185. 

They mult be planted rwo inches deep in the Ground, 
and at the diſtance of four inches one from another; for 
which end, we make ule of a Dibble, the lower end of 


+ which is round, and nor pointed. 


This is a particular ſort of Plant, that doth not love 
rhe company of any other Flower ; and for that realon, 
is always ſet in ſeparate Knots. 

The moſt favourable Expoſure for a Ranunculus, is 
that which has moſt Sun; for it is a ſtrong Flower, and 
has need of much Hear, for gaining a fine lively con- 
plexion. And after that, whoever has a mind ro make 
it laſt Jong, nceds only to cover it, during the grea: 
Hear, with ſome Waxed Cloth, ſupported with Stakes. 

This Flower being of ſuch a Conſtitution, we likewilc 
come to {et it in Pots, for the more convenient receiving 
of the Sun, or Shade, as there is occaſion, which con- 
tributes very much to preſerve its Luſtre, and make it 
laſt long. 

We muſt nor omit to water the Ranunculus's, when 
we apprehend it neceſſary, This piece of Culture ought 
to be prudently manag'd. 

The Weeds are very troubleſom to this Flower, by 
robbing them of the Subſtance that ſhould nouriſh them; 
ſo that a Gardner, or curious Flori, is obliged to weed 
them at proper times. | 4 
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As there are Men of different Conſtitutions, fo there 
are Plants of difterent Genius's. 

The yellow Ranunculus, with the Rue Leaf, rakes bet- 
ter in Pots than in naked Earth, when we give it only 
a Compoſure of Kztchin-Garden Earth, which indeed, 
ought to be very ſubſtantial, and well replemſh'd with 
Salts. | 

In planting it, we take care to ſer it two inches deep 
in the Ground, and ar the dijtance of three inches one 
from another. We diſplant it in the Month of Septem- 
ber; and after taking off the little Claws, replant it out 
of hand. 5 

To omit nothing of the Culture of this Plant, it be- 
hoves us, when the Leaves begin to grow dry, to carry 
the Por to ſome dark place, and ſhelter it from the Au- 
guſt Rains, for fear it ſhould ſhoor out new Roots; or, 
which is yet better, as ſoon as its Leaves are fallen, it 
behoves us, upon diſplanting it, to replant it at the ſame 
time in a place that the Sun does not reach, to the end 
that the Summer Rains, gently penetrating its Roots, 
may diſpoſe it for ſine Productions. i 
The Culture of the Ranunculus with the double white 
Flower, is no way different from that of the Ranunculus 
laſt mentioned, unleſs it be that when its Leaves are 
fallen, we ought to ſet it in the Shade. 

We muſt heedfully take care not to diſplant it, but in 
the beginning of Autumn, when we have a mind to ſe- 
parate its Claws, in order to replant it immediately; 
tor that would alter it, and be the cauſe of its not bear- 
ing ſuch fine Flowers. 

Of the Beauty of Ranunculus's, The Fig.of Flap, or Dug of a Rænunculus, 

The Ranunculus's in leaſt eftcem, are the 5 
Peony s, which bear a Flower that's quite Red. 
Thole which we prefer, are, the V Hhite, the 
Golden Yellow, the Pale Tellow, the Citron Co- 
ſeur d, and the Brown Red. 

A Ranunculus, with a white Bottom, and 
red Streaks, well diſtinguiſh'd one from ano- 
ther, is accounted very pretty. 

We likewiſe eſteem thoſe of a Yellow Colour, ſpeck- 
led wich Red; as well as thoſe which are Roſe-colour'd 
on the outſide, and Mhite on the inſide. 

You may likewiſe multiply Ranunculus's by means of Obſervatioz : 
of the Seed, raking care to provide for them a Plot of 
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The Compleat Floriſt, 
ſubſtantial Earth, and to ſow em with all the precau- 
tion requiſite in the way of Gardning. 

Since Ranunculus's rake delight in great Hear, care 
muſt be taken, as in the planting, fo in the ſowing, to 
have the ſame favourable Expoſure, as well as ro Wa- 
ter them, and Weed them, when the Seaſon permits. 
The Figure of a Ranunculus. Deſeription. 
| Wu The Ranunculus is a 

WW - Plant, which from irs Roots 

9 8 _—_ _ * . 
. Gus eep Notches, and {ma 
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Stalks; at the extremity 
| of which, there grows 
Flowers with ſeveral Leaves 
diſpoſed in the form of 
Roſes, and commonly ſup- 
porred by a Calyx, or Cup, 
which has likewiſe ſeveral 
/ Leaves, from the Centre of 
which there riſes a Pgſt:!- 
lum, which at laſt becomes 
a Fruit almoſt round, con- 
taining ſeveral Seeds, which 
are ofrenttmes uncovered. 


The firſt Ranunculus's 
| came to us from Aſia; in 
* which Country, a certain 

To Fable, Young Man of that Name, died of Love, and was 
turn'd into this Flower. 
" #  Ranunculus was a handſom Young Man, and was 
-> - bleſs d from Heaven with a thouſand Qualities that re- 
commended him to all the World: He had a genteel 
Air, and ſung admirably well, which proved the cauſe 
of his Diſaſter. 

He took great delight in the Fields, eſpecially when, 
in company with the Country Nymphs, he fill'd the 
Air with his melodious Notes. 

The Nymphs, charmed with his handſom Face, and 
- {weer Voice, had a tender Affection for him; and he 
lov'd them again: But nor daring to reveal his Flame, 

he choſe ro conceal it at rhe expence of his Life, rather 

chan declare his mind under the Doubts he entertain d 

— - of his Succeſs, 1 
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 - We find but few ſuch Lovers now a-days ; and indeed, The Murat, 
| I think they are in the right of it; for to Love, and not to "48 
Aare to tell it, is to my Mind downright Folly ; ſince we 
ought to entertain no Flame, but in order to ſhew it to the 
Obje which inſpires us with it. 


13 


Of Fraxinella, or White Dittany. ht 

Mr. Tournefort derives the Word Fraxinefla from 

Fraxinus, the Aſh-tree ; the formgr having Leaves by 

pairs of a fide, like thoſe of the 4fp, l. 

| Fraxine”a is a Living Plant, that multiplies by its The Culture 
Roots, as well as by its Seed. We ſow it in September, of the Fraxi- | | 
in naked Earth, or in Beds: If in naked Ground, we take vella. 7 
the precaution to chuſe a proper place, which is always 1 | 


rat the end of a Plot well looſen'd, and tractable, and co- 

- |: verdwith Mold to the depth of an inch. There we ſow 

„i, either all over the Surface of that narrow Space, 

| |} or in Traces drawn by the Line, at the diſtance of three 

f inches from one another; then we cover it up with the 

- {lame Mold, as even as we can. "i 

$ When the Plant thus ſown, comes up, if the Seaſon 3 

- be very coid, cover the young Sprouts with big Straw, - 4 

\ or dry Dung. When tis good fair Weather, uncover 's 
em in the day-time, and cover em up a- nights. [ 

When the Spring comes, water em, and weed em, 

's as you ſee occaſion; and when they are big 3 to | 

n be ſet in their proper places, take em gently out of the 1 

1 Ground, towards the end of March; carry em to thbe 

8 places appointed for em, and plant em according to 
Art; remembring always the Directions I gave above, ©. 

18 of che way of planting Flowers of the large Kind. Take, 

2 care to guard their Roots well with Earth; waterthem, 

el and after that, water and weed, as you ſee occaftoh.; 

ſe and, in the proper Seaſon, the Flower will anſwer expe- 
ctation. Ce : 

n, Praxinella is Plant which ſhoots from its Root, Stalks The Deſerip- 


ne about two foot high, reddiſh, guarded with oblong tion of a | 
Leaves, ranged by Pairs on one fide, which termihates Fraxinella, | \ 


1d in one Leaf. The Summit of the Stalks, bears Flowers... 
ne in the form of a Sg, or Ear; each of which conſiſts 
ie, of five Leaves, of a purpliſh white Colour, and varie- 
er gated ; inthe middle of which, riſes eight or ren crook- 
1d ed and purpliſh Stamina, or Threads. | 

We After 
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this Plant cures the Itch, 
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he Seed of After the Flowers fall, there ſucceeds a Fruit, compoc 
raxinella. ed of ſeveral. Grains, containing Seeds pointed at one 


end, and of a ſhining black Colour. 

Fraxinella was the Wite of one Fraxinus, a Wealthy 
Man, that lived ſplendidly in the Country: He was 
very curious in the way of Arms; and above all, took 
delight in the Spear, which he knew how to manage 
very dexterouſly. 

One day, while he was employed in that Exerciſe, 
Hector happened to eſpy him at a diſtance; and admi- 
ring his Dexterity, ſaid to him, I wiſh the Gods of our native 
Country render the Man Invincible, that knows how to ma- 
nage a Spear, as thou doſt, He had no ſconer ſpoke thc 
words, than Fraxinus made him a preſent of the Spear, 
telling him, That none but Hector was worthy of that Fa- 
Pour, | 

In effect, Hector, who commanded in Troy, gain'd 
himſelf ſuch Reputation every where with that Spear, 
that every body was ſurpriz d at it; and the Greeks, 
who ſuffered the Blows that his Arm diſpenſed, under- 
ſtanding that Fraxinus had given it him, reſolved to be 
revenged upon Fraxinus. 

In che Nighrt-time, which was the time that favourcd 
their Deſign, one of em, call'd Jolas undertook to put this 
achgn in execution; and accordingly, he, with two Com- 
panions, nimbly rravers'd the Tran Camp, and ſurpri— 
ling Fraxinus allcep in Lis ewn Houte, unhappily kill'd 
him. 

This paſs'd without much Noiſe, till Morning, that 
Fraxinc/la ſurpriz d at her Husband's lying ſo long in 
Bed, went into bis Bed chamber, and finding him all 
in Gore, and Dead: Ah! cry'd ſhe, ye Gods that take 
Vengeance for Crimes, will cu ſuffer this black Action to 
paſs with Impunity > As ſoon as the Words were out of 
her Mouth, fhe fell down dead; and Juno, the Prote 
ctreſs of Hector, to whom Fraxinus had preſented the 
Spear, turn'd her ut a Flower that goes by her Name, 
and her Husbard into a Tree, which we call 4/þ. 

A good Office is never liſt; and thus it is, that the Gods 
reward the Generojity of ſuch Men as ſerve thoſe whom they 
pretect. 

Of Scabiola, or Scabius. 
Scabieſa is derived from Scabies, becauſe, as tis ſaid, 
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Inorder to the due Culture of Scabius, we muſt know The Culture 
in the firſt place, that this Plant loves a cool place, with of Sca- 
Earth that's a little light. birſa. 

Having pirch'd upon ſuch a place, we ſow upon the 
end of a Plot, what we think is neceſſary for adorning 
the Garden. 

We muſt always ſow it diſtinctly, chat it may grow 
rhe ſtronger ; and by conſequence, have the full Perfe- . {i 
ction requiſite for tranſplanting. 

We guard it from Cold, by covering it with Straw, 14 
or large dry Dung; and take care to uncover it when 1M 
the Weather is goud. i 

When theſe young Plants are come up, we water em, 
if the Drought permits it; and weed them, when there's 
occaſion, to hinder the conſumption of the Subſiſtance 
that's requiſite for their growth, 

We traniplant them in March, to their proper places, 
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| F, 
| | and that as artfully as is pottible ; and to make them Bb 
Ine the ſooner, we waterthem as ſoon as they're plant- al 
ed; and after that, continue the Watering as we find | 
c ccaſion. Welikewile weed them: And when all this 4 

| is duly perform'd, they yield us valuable Flowers, '. 
| Welikewile plant Scabius in March, in Beds, in naked H 


Ground, and in Pots, in order to be replanted when we 
find it proper. The Scabius that we cultivate , is that 
call'd Scabioſa Montana Latifelia, the Mountain Scabius 
| with broad Leaves. 


Thus tis, that we order the Scabioſa when we ſow it; 8k 
: but in regard it is a vivacious Plant, and conſequently 1 


ſhoors forth many Roots after its frſt planting, the ſu- 

reſt Expedient, and the ſhorteſt way for enlarging the 

Species, is ro ſplit, and plant the Roots, as I ſhall ſhew 

you under the Article of rhe Poet's Pinks, ro which we 

c refer the Reader; the Culture of that Plant. being rhe 

ſame with that of Scabioſa. 8 

The Scabieſa bears long, broad, rough and jagged The Deſcrip- 

Leaves, with a flender, ſtraight, and round Stalk; tion of 

which produces a great many Leaves, like to the for- Scabius. 

mer. Ar the extremity of theſe Stalks, we ſee Flowers 

with ſeveral unequal F eſculi, or leſſer Flowers, all con- 

tain'd in one common Calyx, or Cup ; of which, thoſe 

in the Centre are divided into four or five Parts, form- 

ing, as it were, two little Lips; and the others take 

their riſe from the upper part of rhe Embrio, and grow — 
in 


Fi 
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in a peculiat Calyx; which afterwards becomes a Cap- 
ſula, or Bag, containing oblong Seeds, ſurmounted 
with a Crown of Blue, or Violet Flowers, which in others 
arc whitiſh and rough. 

In ancient Times, there was in the Alps, a Nymph 
call'd Phytia, a midling ſort of Beauty, the Daughter of 
a Centaur, and the Nymph Goa. 

Phytia lov'd nothing but wandring up and down the 
Mountains, and car'd but little for converſing with the 
World; however, ſhe was officious, and ſought all op- 
portunities to do Service with certain Talents allotted 
her from Heaven, 

She was perfectly well vers d in Phyfick, and eſpecial- 
ly in curing a certain Infirmity that was become very 
rife in her Country, and at that time bur littie known 
to the World. 

One day, as ſhe ſat on the brink of a Fountain, ſhe | 
perceiv'd,: at a diſtance, a Shepherd making up to her; 
who, as ſoon as he came up, addreſs'd himſelf to her as | 
followeth : Pretty Nymph, whom the Gods have ſent up- 
on the Earth, as a Treaſure, for the preſervation of our 

Bodies, vouchſafe to take pity of the Diſorder with which 
I am afflited : Yes, theſe Gods . . . . . He was going 
on farther, but Ptia turning to him on a ſudden, ap- 
proached nearer, and having anointed her Hand with a 
certain Oil, made for that purpole, ſtroak'd it upon his 
Stomach, where his Ditorder lay; then ſhe blew upon 
ir three times, and waſh'd the Part with a Water of 
wonderful Virtue, which cured him immediately. 

This Shepherd was handſom, and Phytia was ſo taken 
with him, that nor daring to let him know her Paſſion, 
ſhe dicd of Grief; and in regard of the Services ſhe had 
done ro Men, the Gods chang'd her into a Flower, to 
which they gave the Name of Scab:2/a, with reſpect to 
its Virtue in curing the Scabies, or Itch. 

The Leaves of this Plant, reſemble thoſe of Centau- 
rium Maj us, or the greater Centory, becauſe her Father 
was a Centaur; ſometimes they reſemble a' Shepherd's 
Crook, by reaſon that ſhe died of Love for a Shepherd; 
and the Gods would have her to bear the Marks of a » 
Shepherd after her Death. | c 

The Moral, Charity is never without its recompence, which follows cloſe | 

4 upon it ; and true Love never brings us to our Grave, with- l 
out leaving behind us ſome Marks that recommend us to 

Paſterity. Of 
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OD the Delphinium, or Lark's Spur. | 
The Learned Mr. Tournefort ſays, Delphinium is pre- 
ferable to Conſolida Regalis, for fear we ſhould take this 
Flower to have any relation with the Conſolida Major an 
Minor. | 
Lark's Spur is a ſort of Plant thar's none of the fineſt ; The Culture 
it multiplies by its Seed, and is ſtrong enough do reſiſt of Delphi. 
the Cold without the aſſiſtance of Arr. nium, © | 
We ſow it in September, October and March, either in 
Beds, or naked Ground; and ſometimes it ſows itſelf. 
When we ſow it in naked Earth, with intent to tranſ- 1 
plant it, we take care zo ſow it thin, and not thick ; for | f 
it is very tender, and conſequently apt to miſcarry. — 
vou muſt not neglect, when it comes up, to keep it 
clear of Weeds, and water it. | v3 
If you ſow it in Beds, draw Traces to receive it, and 
cover it up. Delphinium (own in Beds, requires the ſame 
| care as that in naked Earth. 
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When it is ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted, rake it C F 
up, and plant it immediately in the Plots allotted for 
young Plants, | Pee 14 

Tho' Lark's Spur is not very ſuſceptible of Cold, yet 
the Sun may injure it, if you do not take care ſoon after 
it is put in the Ground, to ſhade it with Pots upon it, 
with their Mouths turn'd down, or with a ſort of Straw 
Bells, or any other thing that can ſhelrer it from the. | 
Hear, which ar firſt it can't bear. This will contribute S 
very much to its ſpeedy growth, as well as the Warer- | 
ing, which muſt not be forgotten. Ing | 

Some ſow Lark's Spur not to tranſplant, but to conti- 
nue in its native Soil, and that in ſymmetrical order, in 
Plots of Parterres, fill'd with it; and of this I approve 2 
But to ſow it ſo in the Plots, or Knots of a Garden, that 
have other Flowers upon em, will make but an auk- 1 
ward Figure, by reaſon that in that caſe, it can't be re- 1 
gularly plac'd. | 

When we ſow Lark's Spur after this manner in Par- F 
terre Plots, we mult take care, when it comes up, to 7 
make ir thinner, and that with judgment; for, if we i1 
leave it too thick, twill always ſpindle. | 
. Sow this Flower which way you will, you mult never q 
forget Watering and Weeding, | 

The Delphinium is a Plant that ſends forth from irs The Deſcrip- 
Root, Leaves cut in, or almoſt jagged 3 in the middle tion of Lark's 


f FL of Spur. 
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of which, there riſes Stalks divided into ſeveral Branches; 
the extremity of which, is deck d with Flowers in the 
form of a Spica, or Ear, compos d of ſeveral unequal 
Leaves; of which, the upper Leaves terminate in a Tail, 
and receive another Leaf of the ſame Figure. Theſe 
are divided into two Parts; and in their Centre there 
riſes a Piſtillum, which becomes a Fruir, containing as 
in a ſmall Head, ſeveral Grains fill'd with ſeveral an- 
gular black Seeds. 

Lark's Spur was a Young Man of Portugal, or Luſi- 
tania, that follow'd no other Exerciſe but Hunting and 
Fiſhing ; eſpecially fiſhing, for he fiſh'd ſo often, that 
the Dolphin accuſtom'd to lee him, reſcu'd him one day 
from the danger of drowning, by carrying him on its 
Back to the Shoar-ſide. | 

Some Days after, Lark's Spur rerurning to caſt his 
Hooks in the very ſame place, ſome Fiſher-men paſſing 
by, ftopd him; and perceiving the Dolphin, who had 
repair'd thither upon the Young Man's account, ſet their 
Nets to catch nin. but Lark, Spur calling to mind the 
Service done kim by the Dolphin, baulk'd their Defign. 

The Fiſher-men finding their Caſt baulk'd, and per- 
ceiving that Lark's Spur was the occaſion of it, reſolved 
to revenge the Affront; and after a great conteſt, did, 
in a mercileſs manner, toſs him into the Water. 

Lark's Spur having no help, was unhappily drown'd ; 
and ſinking to the bottom of the Sea, was perceiv'd by 
the Dolphin, who had retired thither to avoid the Fiſher- 
men; upon which, the Dolphin ſwam np to him, and 
carried him upon his Back to the other Shoar, where 
Neptune, upon the Dolphin's Requeſt, obtain'd of Flora 
the favour of turning him into a Flower, which, when 
near Blowing, ſhould, in ſome meaſure, reſemble a Do- 


phin; and accordingly, we find Lark's Spur Leaves of 


that reſemblance : For which reaſon, the Latins gave 
it the Name of Dalphinium from &:agiv, which ſignifies 
a Dolphin, | 

One good Deed always procures another, and is gratefully 
remember'd, even after Death, 

Of Narciſſus's, or Daffodils. 

The true Art of cultivating Flowers, requires us to re- 
duce the moſt particular Precepts to Generals; and there- 
fore, without going ſo far about, I ſhall here give a ge- 
neral Account of the Culture of Narciſſus's, 

Narciſſui 
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loves ſtony Ground, and is very meagre; it grows in 

our Gravel-pits: Bur that is a very ruſtick Wild 
Plant ; Whereas,the Plants which we are now teaching to 
culrivate, require a much more particular care, and ano- 
ther way of management. 

There are Narciſſuss of ſeveral Colours, and of diffe- 
rent ſorts; {ome are yellow, others white; ſome ſingle, 
others double; ſome large, others ſmall ; and of all 
theſe ſorts, ſome are latter Flowers, others earlier. Now 
this difference occaſions a difference in the reſpective 
Culture. 

To begin with the Italian Narciſſus, which bears a 
white Flower, and a yellow Cup ; if it be well managed, 
it ſhould have an airy Expoſure, and a Ground that's 
a little light, ſuch as your Kztchin Garden Ground, with 
our any other mixture. | | 

When you plant Narciſſus's, whether in Parterres, or 
in Beds, be ſure you ſer em at the diſtance of four 
inches from one another, and that i Rows laid out by 
the Line. They may be very agreeably blended with 
Tulips and Hyacinths ; and this method is follow'd, to 
the end that by virtue of the number of theſe Plants of 
different ſorts, which Flower, at different Seaſons, rhe 
Gardens may, for ſeveral Months, be adorn'd with 
Flowers, N f : 

There's a Narciſſus of Conſtantinople, which, from the 
top of its Stalk, ſends forth twelve Flowers with white 
and thick Leaves; in the middle of which, are other 
little yellow Leaves, as well as a Calyx, or Cup. 

This is a very pretty Narciſſus, but it opens with dif- 
ficulry, eſpecially, when at the time of forming its Head, 
the Fogs, or Colds, dry or wither its Involucrum, or Co- 


Nureiſſus is, in its own nature, a Plant that The Cultus 
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of Narciſſus? 


The Italian 


Narciſſus, , 


Tl 


The Narciſſus 
of Conſtan- 
tinople, 


ver; in which caſe, it oftentimes proves abortive before 


It grows. 

To prevent this inconvenience, it behoves us to plant 
this Narciſſus, not in September, but in the end of Fanua- 
5; and when it has {hot its Stalk, we mult take care 
to cover it in the Night- time, to ſhelter it from the nip- 
ping Cold; and uncover it in the Morning, if there's a 
likelihood of good Weather. 

To help this Flower ro Blow, we dexrerouſly ſlit the 
Cover in which 'ris incloſed, which accelerates its egreſs, 
and prevents its ſuffocation in the Membranes that lock 
it up. F f 2 You 
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You muſt be ſure to diſplant theſe Narcifſw's every 
Year, and replant them in a very dry ſpot of Ground; 
for otherwiſe, if you leave em in the Ground, they'll 
ſhoor forth little Sprigs , which will conſume part of 
the Force requiſite for the blowing of the Flower. 

The proper Ground for them, is the ſame with that 
of the Narciſſus's mention'd before. 

There's another Narciſſus, the Leaves of which are 
large, and the Cup of a yellowiſh green; and this re- 
quires the ſame ſort of Ground, and an Expoſure that 
reccives the Sun with mediocrity. 

As for the yellow and pale Narciſſus,which commonly 
has Leaves ſeparated and curl'd, in thrives better in 
Pots, than in naked Earth. 

The violent heat of the Sun is an Enemy to it, and 
its thick Roots require to be coverd with a leane 
Earth than that of a Kitchin- Garden; that by ſuch 
means it may produce fewer Suckers, and fo give finet 
Flowers; and that it may avoid a certain Humidity 
lodg'd in fat Ground, that is offenſive to it. 

It requires to be Warer'd in the proper Seaſon, till 


its Leaves are all wither'd. 


Vour Spaniſh Narciſſus, whether double or ſingle, 
requires the lame Culture with the yellow; and tis 
oblerv'd, that this Culture agrees to well with it, that 
it makes the Flowers always prettier, and the Suckers 
more ſubſtantial. 

You muſt not forget to diſplant them every third 
Year , in Order to ſeparate the new Productions , and 
change their Ground. 

Six Days after diſplanting , you muſt replant 'em, 
taking care to delay it no longer; for theſe Bulbs arc 
ſo fine and render, that they would otherwiſe he in dar- 
ger of being ſpoil'd by the Hear of the Seaſon. 

The two Narciſſus's laſt mention'd, require farther, 
rhat we ſhould not let the Flower ſtand long upon the 
Stalk, for fear of exhauſting the Subſtance that's 
requiſite for the Bulb, ſo as to make it afterwards droop 
and decay. 

We have likewiſe a white Autumnal Narciſſus , that 
does not bear great Hear, and requires a meagre Ground, 
and that in a ſmall Quantity; tor if it be three Inches 
deep in the Ground, and but two Inches diſtant from 
its Companions, it's enough. | 

Dodo- 
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Dodonæus ſpeaks of a Narciſſus, which he calls Sylve- 
#rs, or the great Narciſſus of Spain, with a pale, yellow, 
or white Flower, and tix Leaves rang'd in the form of 
a Star. This Narciſſus requires a more ſubſtantial Earth, 
and ſuch an expoſure, as has enough of the Sun. We 
plant it four Inches deep in the Ground, at the diſtance 
of a Span, one Root from another. 

When this Narciſſus begins to form its Flower, and 
the Part in which 'ris incloſed ſwells, it behoves us to 
ſhelter it as much as is poſſible from Rain, by carrying 
the Pot into ſome cover'd Place; otherwiſe the Narci/- 
ſus would be apt ro burſt, and would be ſo fatigu'd, 
that it would produce nothing that's good for any 
thing. 

The little Narciſſus, with a double Flower, requires 
much the ſame Culture; only it ſhould be planted in 
in a place that is ſomewhar moiſter, and not 1 three i 
Inches deep in the Ground. Of the Ner- 

The Narciſſus incomparabils , the Indian Narciſſus, ciſſus Incom- ft 
with the Lily-flower of a pale red colour, and other Parabilu, and 1 
Narciſſiss, require in theſe our Climates much theſſeveral others, 
ſame Culture; that is, Kitchin-Garden-Earth, and the ſuch as that 
being planted in Garden-Plors or Pots; eſpecially theſe wich the long | 
laſt mention'd, which are of a more untractable Nature head, and the ' 
than the others. wild Nareiſ- | | 

A Narciſſus is a Flower, which at firſt ſhoots forth from ſ#. 4 


its Bulbs Leaves, which are long, ſoft, and ſmooth in the x: 
edges. In the middle of theſe Leaves there comes up The Deſeri- 
a Stalk, almoſt half a Foot high, at the top of which Pπjj˖] of a 
is form'd a ſort of Sheath, which coming to ſwell, and NarciſJw. 
dilate its Membranes, ſhews after opening other little q 
Stalks; ar the top of which appear Flowers only of one 
Leaf, ſtretch'd out in the Form of a Bell; of different 
colours, according to the different ſpecies of the Narciſ- 
ſus. Their Cup, which for the moſt part is only the 
Production of a membranous Sheath or Film, becomes 
an oblong Fruit, round or triangular in the upper part, | 
and divided into three Cells containing reundiſh —_— 
Sceds. 1 
Echo having long purſu'd Narciſſus, in order to gain The Fable off 
his Love, was ſo afflicted with her want of Succels, that Narciſſus. "i 
ſhe pined away to chat degree, that ſcarce retaining rhe 
Shape of a Woman, ſhe had nothing bur the Voice, into | 
which ſhe was chang'd. 4 
Ff 3 Nar- | 
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| Narciſſus was a pretty Youth , whom Nature had 
render'd every way amiable; and his Shapes growing 
into Form every day, he happen'd one day to be near 
a very clear Fountain. 

Being rir'd, he kneel'd down upon his Knees to drink 
of the Water, and was preſently ſtartled at the ſight of 
his own Likeneſs in the Water. 

Upon this Narciſſus ſurveys, conſiders, and applauds 
himſelf; and at laſt was ſo much taken with himſelf, 
that reck'ning his Beauty could not be parallel'd , he 
pin d away and dy'd. Bur the Gods taking pity of his 
Diſaſterf, chang'd him into a Flower that bears his 
Name. 

Ti to you, the Narciſſus's of our Times, that this Fable 
ought to be apply'd ; you reckon no body worthy of your Love, 
and tis only for your ſelves that you languiſh! How many 
Perſons are there in the World, ſo full of an imaginary 
Merit , that they account themſelves the moſt accompliſh'd 
Perſons in the World ! 


Of Nigella, or Fennel-Flower. 

We cultivate three forts of Nigellas; namely, Nigella 
latifol ia, flore majore, ſimplici, ceruleo ; Nigella anguſtife- 
lia, fore minore allo; and Nigella Cretica: id eft, a 
fingle Nigella, with broad Leaves, and great blue Flowers; 
the Nigella with ſmall white Leaves; and the Nigella 
of Creet. 

We ſow the Nigella in September and October, upon 


ture of Fennel. old Beds, or in naked Ground, in order to be replanted 


flower, 


YN 


The Deſcrip- 
tion of Fen. 
| wel Flower, 


4 
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in March or April, as we find it fit for tranſplanting. 
It loves a far Earth; and therefore when we have 
not ſuch an Earth Natural, we muſt compole one, 
for ſowing. Your Plants that take delight in ſubſtantia! 
Ground, ſhould be often water'd, eſpecially when u. 
tranſplant them to dry or gravelly Soil. 
The manner of Sowing and tranſplanting Nigella, 
the ſame with Delphinium or Lark-fpur. See Pag. 209. 
Nigella is a Plant, that ſhoors forth from its Rods, 
Stalks two 2 ſlender and notch'd, (crenata 
guarded with pretty broad Leaves, cut deep; the top of 
the Stalks bears Flowers, each of which is compos d o 
ſeveral Leaves, in the form of Roſes, of a pale White 
colour, attended in the middle with ſeveral Semi. 
or Threads, ſurrounded with a Crown or Garland ot 
8 little 


-- 
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little things, in the form of Horns, After theſe Flowers 
fall, a membranous Fruit ſucceeds, containing in ſeveral 
Ceils angular Seeds , of a black or yellow colour. 

Nigella was the Daughter of one Gromus, and the 7% ple 
Nymph Atms, which were Deities of the Air, fo that | 
their chief Employment was to ſcour the Airy Re- 

ions. ä 
, This Daughter ow'd her Being ro the Sun, which by | 
its heat hatchd her in her Mother's Womb. ; 

Nigella had no other Portion from her Mother, but III 4 
Qualities; whereas her Siſter Anadimiaſis had none but | 
Good Qualities, 

Where-ever Nigella went, ſhe ſpoil'd all, and render'd 
herſelf ſo formidable, that above all the Husbandmen 
dreaded her arrival ; for ſhe had the Malice to deſtroy 
all their Corn; but ſhe commitred theſe Ravages only 
at Sun-riſe, out of an Aﬀectation of having the Sun i 
to witneſs her Actions; upon which, the Sun re- | 
ſenting her Inſolence, - baniſh'd her out of the Air to | | 
Creet, where after a ſhort ſtay ſhe dy'd of Grief, for nor =! 
being able to do Miſchief, = 

However, her Father, tho' angry with her in her - | 
Life-time, had ſtill ſome Bowels of Tenderneſs towards j 
her, and requeſted the Sun to change her into a Flower; 4 
which Requeſt he granted, upon condition that her i 
Name ſhould be Nigella, which ſignifies Black, becauſe 
the Corn ſhe ſpoil'd us'd to grow all over black. 5 f 

They are happy , who lead a Life without Reproach; The Moral. 
and they are equally unhappy, whoſe Demerit has made them 5 
the Diſgrace of Mankind: The Death of the former 1 
always precious, whereas that of the latter does always leave 


a Stain behind it; whatever Favour they may obtain from 1 
the Gods, | 1 
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Of Papaver, or Poppey. 


Of all the Poppies reckon'd up by Botaniſts, we culti- 
vate in Gardens only thoſe which are double, and party- x 
colour'd. 4 
We may juſtly ſay, that Poppies do by the diverſiry The Culture 
and livelineis of their Colours, make a very good of Poppies. | 
Ornamenr ro a Garden. | M 
_ Ofall the Plants, there is none that's leſs fine and 
tender than this. We ſow eit in September, October 
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and March, in order to ſtand where tis ſow'd ; for Pop- 
pies are never tranſplanted, a 
Sometimes, if we neglect to gather the Poppey-ſeed in 
due time, it ſows of it ſelf; and 'tis very probable, 
whether it falls upon the Ground, or is artificially ſow'd 
| there, that it preſerves itſelf there, without burgeoning 
or ſhooting; for daily Experience reaches , that tho' 
you turn up the Ground, the Seeds will riſe there in 
the Spring, in the lame condition, as if the Ground had 
not been touch'd, and without having receiv'd any 
manner of damage. 

"Tis obſerv'd of Poppzes, that tho'they are never ſo little 
weeded after they come up, they ſtill grow ſufficiently; 
and tho they are never ſo little water'd, their Flowers 
will blow and ſpread ſufficiently. 

The Deſcri- The Papaver is a Plant that firſt ſnoots out Leaves cut 
prion of and rough, in the middle of which grow Stalks 
Poppies. a Foot and a half high, and ſometimes higher; the top 
| of theſe Stalks bears Flowers conſiſting of ſeveral Petala, 
or Leaves, in the Form of a Re, ſometimes red, ſome- 
times white, and ſometimes of ſeveral other Colours: 
In the middle of theſe there appears a Piſtillum of two 
Leaves, which in proceſs of time becomes an oval 
Fruit, containing very ſlender {mall Seeds, of a blackiſh, 
or of a deep red ug 

1 We are at a lols, to know certainly who were Papa- 
; he 8 vers Father and Mother; but we know he was * a 

mean Extraction, and had his firſt being in the Alps 

This young Man being not very wealthy, ſpent {ome 
ſhort time in travelling up and down the Fields, and 
working for his Bread: But afterwards obtaining an- 
other Talent from Heaven, he quitted the Exerciſe of the 
former, in order to purſue the latter. 

He was admirably well vers'd in the Art of Lulling 
People Aſleep , tho' never ſo uneaſy, and troublcd 
with Warchings ; and there being nothing that recovers 
Sick Perſons more than Sleep, when tis wanted, or 
that contributes more to the good Plight of the Body, 

Papaver was no Joone known to be ſo qualifid, than 


he was ſo croudechaſter, that he did not know who to 
ſerve firſt. W 


N 


The young Man was of a very mild Temper, and 
not ſelflintereſs d, notwithſtanding his Poverty; bun 
always ready to: ſacriſice himſelf to the Service of thole 
0 Sh „„ h 
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who employ'd him. Hence t came to paſs, that, one 
day, having uſed his utmoſt efforts ro ſet a Woman 
aſleep, that rhro' Obſtinacy, and a Spirit of Contradi- 
Aion, natural ro her Sex, would ſtill keep awake, not- 
withſtanding that Sleep was neceſſary for the recovery 
of her Health; it came to pals, I ſay, that upon this oc- 
caſion, Papaver fell ill, and died ſoon after. Bur the 
Gods, who take care of Men, and ſuffer rothing to be 
loſt, that may contribute to the preſervation of their Bo- 
dies, turn'd Papaver into a Flower, that to this day re- 
tains his Name; and to render him immortal, in conſi- 
deration of the Services he had ſo freely done, ordered, 
that in an oval Cod that grows on the top of its Stalk, 
after the Flower is gone, there ſhould be conrain'd a Seed 
poſſeſs d of the Virrue of making People fleep. Hence ir 
is likewiſe, that the Name Papaver is derived from Papa, 
which ſignifies the Pap with which we feed Children, 
and in which they uſed formerly ro pur Poppy-Seeds to 
lull them aſleep. 


equally raiſe a Man to it, let bs Extraction be what it will. 


Of the Auricula Urfi, or Bear's Ear. 

The Auricule Urſi, are of that fort of Flowers that 
have raiſed the Admirarion of the moſt curious Floriſts, 
They are indeed very agreeable, and have a certain Me- 
rit that we do not meet with in many of the others. 

We ſow the Auricula in September; and to make it riſe The Culture 
welbwe get ſome Pails or Pans ready, which we fill with of the Auri- 
an artificial Earth, compos'd of Kitchin Garden Ground cula Urfi. 
well fifred, Bed-mold, and the Mold of Cow-dung; ob- 
ſerving the proportion of one quarter more of the firſt 
than the ſecond, and a third part more of rhe ſecond 
than of the third. All theſe we mix well together. 

With this mixture we fill the Pails, trampling down 
the Earth a little; then we ſmocth the Surface, and 
draw very ſmall and ſhallow Traces, or Furrows up- 
on it; and ſo ſow the Seed, yyhicttis very ſmall, as 
thin as ever we can; after which, we run our hand 
gently over it, to cover it with the {ame Earth. 

This Plant does naturally require a cool {port of 
Ground; and for that reaſon, to promote its early ger- 
minating, it behoves us, as ſoon as tis ſown, to give it 

| | 2 gentle 
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'Tis not always a High Birth that leads us to Im- The Moral. 
mortality, Good Manners join'd to laudable Actions, will 4 
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How to ma- 
mage the Au- 
ricule Urſi in 
Pots, and cul- 
ti vate their 
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a gentle Watering with a Watering-Pot; and then to 
ſet the Pots in the Shade, where we leave the Pails till 
the ſeaſon of tranſplanting the Plants. 

The Seed of this Plant, tho' ſmall, is at leaſt fix 
Months before it comes up ; and 'tis commonly the lat- 
ter end of the Spring of the next Year when we per- 


ceive it, Nay, ſometimes, by a Freak of Nature, it 


does not begin to appear till the ſecond Year : So tliat 
we muſt not be impatient upon the Head. 


The Seed thus ſown in theſe Pails, may paſs the Vin- 


ter without any fear of being damag d. 
This way of multiplying the Auricule Urſi, makes a 
ſort of Nurſery for the choice of ſuch as may be fit to be 


put into Pots: For this Plant does not grow to the de- 


ſir d Perfection in its firſt Station. And therefore, when 
they have Flower d, we ſingle out the fineſt Flowers, eſpe- 
cially the Panaches, or thoſe ſtreak' d with divers Colours, 
and tranſplant em out of hand into Pots, fill'd with che 
Earth preſcrib'd but now. 

-We muſt know, that the Auricula's do not multiply 
only by Sced, bur likewiſe by little Suckers that 
grow on their Roots, 

The rime of pruning their Suckers, is, commonly, 
when they are in Flower. But, upon this occaſion, re- 
gard muſt be had to the following Remarks. 

In the firſt place, If you have any Auriculæ Urſi in 
your Pots, which {hoot forth their Suckers pure, or all 
of a Colour, let them ſtand ; for they are not worth 
parting : Nor is the Root worth the labour of being 
{et in naked Ground, in expectation of variegated Suc- 
kers. This Flower does not blend at all. 

In the ſecond place, If you find upon your Plant, on: 
Sucker ſtreak d, and another uniform, keep the firſt, and 
rake off rhe laſt. 2 

In the third place, In order to deſtroy a Sucker, you 
muſt pull up the Auricula leaf by leaf, till you can pul: 
no more off it; and then you'll ſee a ſmall part in the 
form of a Heart, which you're to cut without hurting 
the Neck of the Plant. 

In the fourth place, If the Plant merits Multiplica- 
tion, and has ſhor forth ſeveral variegated Suckers, you 
muſt ſtay till the Flower is gone, before you can app!) 
the due Culture to the Suckers. 
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For the happy Culture of the Suckers of the Auriculæ, 


ve divide them into as many pieces as there are Suc- 
© kers upon the Root; having fitſt uncovered them, by 
toſſing the Earth, and turning down the Pot, when it is 
” like Duſt, and nor Wet. 


Sometimes the Suckers do not part as we would have 


| em; but, when that happens, we need not ſcruple to ſplit 


the Root of the Plant, and cut it with a Knife, into as 
many Parts as there are Suckers. This Operation is the 
ſureſt for two Reaſons ; Firſt, The Sucker, which is 
otherwiſe hard to ſeparate, is not at all hurt; and in the 
Second, This way of parting, brings it off with more 
Roots, than if it were pull'd off by the force of one's 
Hand. 

Every Shoot will be good for Planting, tho' it has ne- 


ver ſo few Roots. And the way of doing it is this: 


Fill your Pot with Earth, prepared as above; put 
your Sucker in it up to the Neck, obſerving that no- 
thing but the Leaves are above; ſet the Pot in a Shade 
for a Month, after Watering it plentifully: And then, 
if you take care for the future to give a gentle Water- 
ing frequently, it will readily retake Root. 


Since tis only by the Seed that we multiply Plants Obſervations 
with the greateſt abundance, we muſt always endeavour upon Auri- 
to chuſe none bur what's of the beſt and fineſt fort of Au- cula's. 


ricula's, ſuch as your Velvet Auricula's, which are double, 
or triple, and deck'd with Panaches. 

I obſerv'd above, that Auricula's love a cool place; 
and for that reaſon, you muſt rake care to humour them 
in the great Hears, by carrying all your Pots of this 
Plant to cool, ſhaded places; and when Autumn comes, 
to ler them in their wonred places again. 

The Sun not having force to alter Plants in Winter, 
we turn all our Auricula's, in that Seaſon, to the South. 
ho that Hear is but weak, yet it revives a Plant in 
{ome meaſure, and prevents Rottenneſs from getting in- 
to it. 

But, if after all your precaution, any of your Auri- 
cula's are tainted with that Diſorder, you mult not omit 
ro take off the rotten Leaves, for fear they ſhould da- 
mage the reſt of the Plant; and be ſure to place the Pots 


in a place that's proof againſt Froſt, tho theſe Flowers 


do not much fear it. 


We 
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We eſteem a Bear's Ear that has a low Stem, a Stalk 
proportion'd to the Flower, the Eye well open'd, and al- 
ways dry. Your Panaches, or ſtreak'd Auricula's , are 
always eſteem'd as well as your Velvet, and your 
Gloſſy Auricula's, They are happy, who, after ſowing 
Auricula's, obtain ſuch as have two or three Bell Flower: 


one above another, and have the Stalk deck'd with ma- ' 1 


ny little Bells. 
Auricula Urſi is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoors 


forth Leaves, which are large, broad, round at the end, 


ſometimes denticulated, or notch'd in the form of Teeth, 
and ſometimes even: From the middle of the Leaves, 


ſprout Stalks above half a foot high; on the top 


of which, we {ce Flowers of one Leaf, each of which is 
Infundibuliformis , i. e. a Pipe, or Gutter, widen'd in the 
form of a Funnel, with a Flag, oftentimes cur, or in- 
dented in five parts, which are commonly hollow, From 
the Centre of this Flower, there riſes a Piſtillum, which, 
in proceſs of time, becomes a {mall Fruit almoſt round, 
wrapd up in the Calyx, or Cup, and repleniſh'd with ve- 
ry {mall Seeds. | 
Before this Flower got the Name of Auricula Urſi, 


'rwas calld Anthilia, Now Anthilia was the Daugh- * 


ter of one Chiporus, who, in ancient Times, had the di- 
rection of the Garden of the Heſperides; and of one Ic- 
maſia, a Shepherdeſs. 

They had many Children; bur Anthilia being the 
Darling, they took a particular care of her Education. 

This Girl had but ordinary Shapes, but a very pretty 
Face; and was Meek and Affable, which attracted ma- 
ny Lovers. She work'd very well in Silk, and took 
pleaſure in Meditating and Contemplating, while em- 
pioyed in that Exerciſe ; for ſhe paid a profound 
Veneration to the Gods, and above all, to a Conſtella- 
tion in the Heavens, call'd Urſa. 

This Young Girl was ſo much in love with that Dei- 
ty, that ſhe oftentimes hid her felf to pay her Vows to 
it, by making little Altars, after her way, and burning 
aromatick Plants upon em. 3 : 

. One day, when it was very hor, Anthilia would 
needs go to a neighbouring Village, where they were 
celebrating the Feſtival of Priapus. Bur, being born in 
a temperate Climate, and unaccuſtom'd ro bear the 
ſcorching Hear of the Sun, ſhe was taken Light-headed, 

ala, 
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and, returning home with great difficulty, died in a few 
Uays after. | ; 
Cbiporus and Icmaſia were unconlolable upon their 
© loſs ;* but Ur/a, who had always had her in her Prote- 
Z ion, did, in commemoration of the little Sacrifices ſhe 
had offer'd, turn her into a Flower, ro which it gave the 
MName of Auricula Urſi, Bear's Ear. 


121 


The Gods never abandon thoſe who have ſerv'd them ; The Moral. 


} they not only protect them during Life, but vouchſafe 
© Rewards after Death, that render them Immortal. 


Of the ARGEMONE. 
This Flower is a true Species of Poppies, and ſome call 
it, Papaver Spinaſum. 


care o cover it up handſomly, and level the Surface. 
We ſow Argemone: in September and October. When 


they come up, we take care to keep the young Plants 


clear of Weeds, and to water them as there is occaſion, 


If you find em rife too thick, make em thinner. Con- 


tinue the neceſſary Watering and Weeding, till they are 
{tronz enough to be tranſplanted. 
'Tis in April that we tranſplant Argemones into the 


Garden Flat- borders, taking care to range them artfully, 


and without confuſion. 

Immediately, upon its being tranſplanted, water it, 
to facilitate its retaking Root. In planting it, take care 
you do not place it too near another Flower, for that 
would hinder its perfect growth. Water ir in dry Wea- 
ther, as you ſee occaſion ; and leave it to Nature. 


Let your Argemone-Seed be well gather'd, and pick d; The Culture 
prepare a Plot well broke aud looſen'd, and cover'd with of Argemones, | || 
+ # alittle Mold; and ſow your Seed thin upon it, taking 1 


The Argemone is a ſort of Poppy, which Mr. Tourne- The Deſcri- 
fort calls Papaver Spineſum. It has long narrow Leaves; ption of the 


a foot high, deck'd with other Leaves, which are longs 
cut, and ſoft, with yellowiſh Points on the Edges. Theſe 
Stalks divide into Branches; the tops of which, pro- 
duce Flowers compos'd of ſeveral Leaves, in the form of 
Reſes ; and in the middle of theſe, is a Piſtillum, which, 
in proceſs of time, becomes an oblong Fruit, with one 
Capſula Feneſtrata , or a Bag, with Apertures like a 
Window, the Coſtæ or Sides ſtretching from the lower to 
the upper part; the intervals of which, are fill'd in the 

upper 


from the middle of which, riſe Stalks about half Argemone. 


\ 
« 


| 
| 
4 
4 


4 
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upper paft with two Valves, that, for the moſt part, are 
open; and to theſe Sides, there adheres a Placenta, or 
Cake, full of Seeds, almoſt of a round Figure: 

- Argemone was Papaver's Coulin, bur richer ; and ſhe 
was not above ſixteen Years of Age, when her Mother 
Gnea propoſed to diſpoſe of her in Marriage. 

Argemone was her only Child, and the only Object of 


her Delight; ſo, ſhe had a mind to have her handſom. 


ly Marricd, 

Argemone was high-ſpirired, and indiſcreetly proud; 
ſhe was ſo full of her ſelf, that, tho neither her Riches, 
nor her Merit, were extraordinary, ſhe look'd upon a 
Lover as unworthy of her Company, unleſs he was pol- 
{cis'd of all Perfections. 

Not that Argemone was, at that Age, apt to entertain 
tender Thoughts, and was ſuſceptible of the Flame 
Bur after one Suitor had diſcover'd his Paſſion to her, 
ſhe would fly out on a ſudden, and cry, She would have 
a Sweet - heart of the firſt Rank , that wanted no Perfection. 

One Day, as ſhe was walking to take the Air, by the 
ſide of a Brook, a Young Man, call'd Aphorus, accoſted 
her., This Aphorus had a good Meen, a genteel brisk Air, 
an engaging Deportment, and a je ne ſcai quoi in his 
Countenance , that charm'd his Spectators. He was 
Rich, and deſcended of an Illuſtrious Family; in a 
word, he poſſeſsd all that a Lover could have done, for 
obtaining the Affection of the Fair Sex. Argemone was 
charm'd with him, and was ſo far from rejecting him, 
as ſne had done ſo many other Sparks, that ſhe preſently 
found a certain Flame kindled in her Breaſt, that cap- 
tivated her Heart in his Favour. But Aphorus, who had 


other Deſigns in his Head, and had only ſpoke to her by 


chance, made but faint Returns to her Flame; and his 


5 
* 


4 


Relations fearing he would be inveigled, ſent him upon 


a Voyage. 

Argemone, who indiſcreetly, and with too much pre- 
cipitation, had ſuffered her Heart to be ſurprized, hcar- 
ing he was gone to Travel, reſolv'd to go after him in- 
cognito, Accordingly, the made a Voyage to Mexico; 
bur hearing nothing of him there, ſhe rerurn'd, with in- 
rent to cifer her Love to another Perſon that had former- 
ly courted her: But he creating her diſdainfully in his 
turn, ſhe perceiving it, died of Grief. | 


The 


I. 


* 
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ars The Gods, ſolicited by the Prayers of the Mother, to 
or take her under their Protection, turn d her into a Flower 
of the ſame Name, which was likewiſe call'd Papaver 
ſhe Spinaſum, becauſe they could not come near it without 


her being prick d to the Quick. 
Nu ridiculous, haughty Young Women, here you ſee your The Moral. 


of Lot; you, in conſideration of a ſmall matter of Mony, | 
om. and very indifferent Merit and Charms, think nothing | i 
too good for you. Be it known to you, that a time will "if 

id ; come that will revenge your repeated Diſdain ; a time, | 
ics, #® when you'll covet theſe for your Husbands, who having | 


1a |, formerly made their Addreſſes in vain, will deſpiſe you 1 
'of- in their turn. | 


ain | Of the Antirrhinum, Lion's Snout, or Calf's Snour, | 
e: and Snap-dragon. 4; li 
er, F © Moſt Gardners have taken the Antirrhinum, and the 1 
de ' Lion's Snout, for two different Flowers. Mr. Tournefort 

. = calls this Flower Calf's Snout : The difference between | | 
he this and the other, is but ſmall; ſo leaving the Calf 4. 
ed WE Snout to the Botaniſts, we ſhall here ſpeak of the Muffle * 

ir, de Lien, or Lion's Snout, which has been long uſed in * 
iis the way of Gardning. | ; 64 
as The Lion's Snout being a large Flower, makes a very The Culture | 
a #F good Figure in your great Parterres. of Antirrhi- 

or 8 We ſow this Plant in September and October, and re- num. 

a plant it in April. 

n, Having pick d the Seed, we throw it artfully into the 
Ground, upon the end of ſome well work d Plot, with 

-a little Mold upon it. We take care to ſow it thin, that 

d dhe Plants ariſing from thence may have their full growth; ' 
„all ſtrong Plants being ſurer to take root again, than 

s & thoſe which are cramp'd, and puny. 

n We ſow the Lion's Snort in open, unprick'd Ground, 


which is much the better way; for this being a large 
Flower, as I intimared above, if we put them in ſmall | 


R | Lines, or Streaks, they would be too much cramp'd. 

- = We muſt carefully Water and Weed them, when 

-—- 2 occaſion ; that contributes very much to their | 
Beauty. | 
= When the Seaſon for planting them is come, we gene- 
; | rally ſingle our large Garden-Plors for that Service, ſuch 


is your Flat-Borders, or other ſpacious Parts; and this 


Plant being a living, or perperual Plant, ir multiplies 
Uke- 
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likewiſe by its Roots ſlip'd , or fplit ; the Culture of 
which, is the ſame with that of the Poet's Pinks, which 
ſee hereafter. 

When they're planted, it behoves us to clear them of 
any thing that incommodes them, ſuch as Weeds; 
and to quench their Thirſt, upon occaſion. 

This Plant ſhoots up in Stalks, almoſt two foot high, 
with oblong pointed Leaves of a dark green Colour; 
the top of theſe Stalks, bears Flowers of only one irre- 
gular Leaf, repreſenting a Mask divided into two Lips, 
of which, the uppermoſt has two Points, and the lower 
is divided into three Parts. From the Cup of this Flower, 
there riſes a Piſtillum faſten'd, like a Nail, to the lower 
or hinder part of the Flower, which becomes a Fruit re- 
ſembling the Forchead of a Sow, divided into two Cells, 
repleniſh'd with ſeveral {mall black Seeds. 

Antirrhinon was the Son of Priapus, and the Nymph 
Phiſia; being naturally curious, he began to undertake 
Voyages and Travels, at the Age of Fifteen. He wem 
firſt to Spain, and then to Iraly, where he unfortunately 
died. 

One day, when Paſthumius was eſtabliſhing in Rome, 
a Feſtival ro the Honour of Flora, in order to obtain ot 
her the Favour, that their Gardens ſhould not be deſti- 
rute of Flowers any time of the Year : Upon this occa- 
fion, I ſay, Antirrhinon aſſiſting at the Solemnity, and 
giving way to the boiling Tranſports of his Temper, 
had a quarrel with one Iclas. | 

This Iclas had an old Miſtreſs ; and theſe Feſtivals 
giving Lovers the opportunity of converſing with their 
Miſtreſſes with more freedom than at other times, he 
ſtood by her, and accoſted her with all the Tranſports 
of Love. 

Antirrhinon being naturally curious, and apt to thruſt 
his Noſe in where he had nothing to do, went up, and 
interrupted the two Lovers. 

Icias ſurpriz d at ſuch odd Carriage, could not forbear 
ſpeaking his Thoughts of it; Antirrhinon, at firſt, did 
nothing but laugh at him: However, inſenſibly one 
word drew on another, they quarrel'd; and the Con- 
reſt grew ſo hot on one fide and rother, that they came 
to fight. 

Antirrhinon, who thonghr himſelf ſtronget than Tclas, 


gave the firſt Blow; but Iclas, expert in darting a la- 
VEIN, 
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pf velin, perceiving he was hit, leap'd back, and aiming 
hb | at his Enemy, hit him directly in the Heart; upon \ 
which, he fell down dead. . 
ff . Priapus, the God of Gardens, hearing of the Death 


of his Son, changed him into a Flower, which he calld =» 
* Lion's Snout from its Figure. 


fr 8 may 


in, 


: This Form was allotted ro Antirrhinum ; upon the 
account, that the Snow of a Lion being round at the end, 
„ *'rwas faid, his Snowt was become ſuch, by thruſting ir 
„ in roo ofren every where, when there was no occaſion. | 
r | When Curioſity keeps within the bounds of Reaſon , The Moral. 
„ © 'tis a ſign of a Noble Genius; but it becomes offen- 
r | five, and prejudicial, when it runs promiſcuouſly upon 
» | things out of a Man's way. | 
s 1 SAT, 
Of Caltha, or Calendula; Marigold. | 
h Þ Tho Marigold does not recommend itſelf by its 
te ſmell, yet it makes a very good ſhew in a Garden by 
» us Flores Rudiati, i. e. Flowers diſplayed like Rays dart- 
y { ed from a common Centre, theſe being of a fine yellow 
Colour. 75 
e | We low Marigelds in naked Ground in September and The Culture 
HO cler; bur meer with little ſucceſs in ſowing it upon of Marigoldt. 
I. hot Beds, unleſs it be in March, 
Io ſucceed in the firſt, Method, we muſt ſingle our ſome 
d part of the Garden leaſt expos'd to the North winds, where A 
. we have the end of a Plot well work'd, and cover'd with A 
| the Mold of Beds to the depth of an inch; upon this 
Is we ſow the Marigelds upon the whole ſweep of the 
ir Ground, or elſe in little Lines, or Furrows, drawn croſs 
ge tbe Plot. 
s FF The General Rule for ſowing Flowers in what Seaſon 
loever, in order to be tranſplanted, is always ro have 1 
ft little Spots of Ground fer apart for that Service; fuck | 
id as a Melonen, or any other place 0 incloſed, which | 
may be a ſort of Nurſery tor all ſorts of Flowers. 
at This General Rule ſtanding for a Maxim, we return 
* , 10 the Culture of Marigolds: When you have ſowed 
ne | chem, as above, you mult take care to level or ſmooth 
n. the Surface, that being an eſſential Ingredient in the [! x 
as | neatnels of a Gardner. | 
When this Plant is juſt come up, take care to Water | il 
wm and Weed it. {1 
la- It cis a hard Winter, prevent the Damage theſe Plants 
| 
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may. thereby ſuſtain , by covering them with great 
Straw, or dry Dung, and uncovering them when the 
Sun begins to diſpenſe his heat. 17 5 
But for the geater certainty of Succeſs in the 
Culture of Marigolds, you had beſt take little Pails 
made on purpoſe, or Pots, or earthen Pans perforated, 
fill them with Kitchin-Garden-Earth and Mold, half 
 3& one, halt rother, well mixt, and gently trampled down, 
ro within two Inches of the Brim ; fill up the remaining 
{pace with pure Mold and ſow your Marigolds over 
the whole ſurface, bur diſtinctly, and then cover them 
up well, and ſet em in a Place that is moſt expos'd to 
the Sun; and when you perceive they begin to appear, 
water them, and ſecure em from Cold, | 
Be ſure to convey your Pails or Pots into ſome Place 
where Froſt will not reach, taking care ar the ſame 
time, that the Place be not too cloſe or ſtifling ; and 
when good Weather returns, tranſport em to ſome place 
where the Sun ſhines a little: And thus accuſtoming 
your Plants gradually to the Heat, convey em at laſt to 
a place that's moſt expos'd to the Sun. Do nor forget 
I to water and weed them. | 1. 
If you have a mind to ſow Marigolds in Beds, and 
that towards the latter end of February, or beginning of 
March, make upon one end of your Bed as many Lines 1 
or little Furrows as you think you'll have occaſion for, 
and after ſowing the Seed in them, cover them up with 
your Hand; and ſo leave em till they come up, at 
which time you muſt water them with a Watering-Por, 
and ſecure em from Froſt with great Straw, or Paniers 
only. | 
| if you take due care of em, they'll be fit for re- 
| planting in a Month's time; for which end, ſingle out a 
2 for em, and obſerve the Rules of Art in Tranſ- 
planting; and unleſs you neglect to water and weed 
them, you'll have the Pleaſure of ſeeing your Flower: 
advance well, and afterwards prove an Ornament to 
your Parterres, | 
The Deſeri- The Calendula is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots 
ption of Ma- forth very ſlender Stalks , which are a little hairy and 
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rigold. rough, and divide into two Branches, garnifh'd with 
- Flowers without any Cauda or Tail, which are oblong, 
4 pretty broad, rough, and of a whitiſh colour The top 


of theſe Stalks produces Flores radiati, (or Flow! 
| | dil- 
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| diſpla 'd in the Form of Rays) the Diſcus ( or inner 
Ring ) of which conſiſts of ſeveral Fleſculi, or leſſer 
Flowers; and is cover'd with Semifloſculi, which ariſe 
from the Embryones „or the tendereſt Shoots, and are 
comprehended in the Cup. Theſe Embryones become after- 
. * wards crooked or bended Capſule or Bags, containing 
| a longiſh ſort of Sced, | 

In Ancient Times there liv'd in Sicily a young Man The Fable ll 

' whoſe Name was Clymenon , he Son of Eros and 3 
Rural Nymph. 

Clymenon had from his 86 a great Affection for 
the Sun; where-ever he went he ador'd that Star, and a a 
» languiſh d when it went out of his ſight, eſpecially in . 

the Night-time; during which he could not ſleep at 
© FF all, by rcaſon of the abſence of the Object of his 
| Lov e. 

This young Boy took dleafire | in nothing ſo much as 
the full Enjoymcnr of the Qbject that, inflam'd him; "4 
and accordingly he never was ſeen in a Shade: But , 
Love being boundlets when we give it its full iwing, 
Clymenon pin'd ro Death, upon nor ſeeing the Sun for 


eight Days, during which time Twas overcaſt by the 
Clouds. 


| 
| 'Twas in a Field, upon the brink of a Fountain, that | | { 
NS this unfortunate - Lad ended his Days; and the Sun © 4 | 
ol, B+ pitying his Fate, turn'd him into a Flower which we = F 
ich now call Marigold; and order'd the colour of that 5 # 
The 3 Flower to be yellow , like his own ſparkling, and the 
. OL, Leaves to bear the impreſſion of his Rays. Hence it 
ers came, that Marzgold was liſted into the nuniber of Flores 
* Radiats. 8 
re. ; His Death was conccal'd for ſome time, and perhaps 1 ＋ 
uta would have continu'd longer ſo, if rhe 5. iepherd Atys, \ 1 
an. BY ſitting upon the Graſs, had not diſcov er'd Chmenen me- 1 
veed ; tamorphos'd into a Flower. F 
wen; The Gods have always « Recompence for thoſe that have The Moral. 
* % really ſought em, and were inflam'd with a ſincere love for 
* them, 
10015 7 Of Elichry ſum , er the Immortalis's. N 
| and The Immortals's are large Flowers, rais'd in Gardens . | 
Wich upon Flat-Borders, or other ſyacious Plots. ij 
long WW? We ſow them in September and October, upon na- The Culture 
hs | ked. Earth, or in hot Beds; and in ſuch a Place as 1% Elichmſam. 
0 


"WH mcntion'd Fades the Article of Marigeids, 
dil- 
N G 8 2 
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We {ow 'em either all over the Place, or in little Fur. 
rows, and preſently cover em up with our Hand; and 
as ſoon as they come up, take care to water, as we find 
they have occaſion. 
in that ſort of Nurſery which I mention d above, 
You mult take care to guard off the Cold by any ſort 
4 of Covering , chat is but near and fir; which you muſt 
not forget to take off, when the good Weather comes; 
chat the Plants may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun, which 
s the Principle of Vegetation. 

In March, or April, when they are ſtrong enough 
to be tranſplanted, you're ro take them up, in order to 
plant them for a continuance , in ſuch Places as you 
think proper: Preſently after water em, to facilitate 
their taking Root again; continuing thus to do till after 

caſting their Seed, that they become good for nothing, 
bet to be pull'd up, and thrown away as uſeleſs. 

As ſoon as you perceive any Weeds about em, bc 
ture to pull em up; for that would be enough to pre- 
vent their future growth, 

A Deferi-. The Elichryſum is a Plant, that from it Root ſhoor- 
Ti; of E forth Branchis that are ſomewhat ligneous, a Foot and 
a half high, and cover'd with a ſort of Wool. Theſe 
Branches are garni{h'd with little narrow Leaves, which 
: | are Hairy, and of a whitiſh colour. At the top of all 
| ' - theſe Branches we ſce Flowers gather'd into Knots , or 
Noſe- gays as it were which are cut on the upper fi fide 
4 into yellow Stars, antl rake their riſe from the Embryo, 
| being comprehe ended in Calyce ſquamoſa , a ſcaly Cup, 
5 which has à ſhining gloſs, and a golden or ſilver colour. 
The Emby of this Flower becomes a downy Sced, 
E ' Jlongiſh, and of a blackiſh colour. This Flower will 
r Keep a long while wuhoug Whering „and from thence 
r it was call'd Immoztald... _ 

The Fables A © Elichryſum, the Latchi. Nanc-of chis Plant, is deriv'd 
| Elaghryſum, from Se, Which lignifies , © 4 Woinan that attracts 
the Eyes of many Lovers. 1 

This Lady had fuch rowelfiibOfmarms, and was ſuch 
„ arkling Beauty , chat no body could look on her, 
ur being in love wich her. | 
| eke tne. Daughter of one Tims, a very cautious 
Manz; and rl, tar derived ker Origin from the 
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Theſe Advantages enlarg'd the Number of her Admi- 
rers every day; tor beſides all thele Charms beſtowed 
upon her by Heaven as her Portion, ſhe was witty 
to a Charming degree; her Carriage was noble, and 
yet engaging z in lo much that we may jultly ſay, 
ſhe was the molt accompliſh'd Lady of the Age ſhe 
livd in. 

Could Heaven have hcap'd up ſo many Perfections in 
ſo fine a Body, and yet not allot her to ſome Husband, 
who might have gloried in the Happinels of enjoying 
her |  Elichryfis, deaf to all the Sighs were fetch'd on 


her account, would never liſten to a/ Suitor. Her Hearr 


inſenſible of Love, was fo prepoſleſs'd with a ſenſe of 
Modeſty , that that which moſt of her Sex are glad to 
be rid of, was to her the moſt agreeable , and molt 
valuable thing in in the World. 

The Sun was almoſt down one day, when El:chryſis 
returning from the Temple, where ſhe had been, pur- 
ſuant to her wonred Cuſtom , to offer up to the Gods 
the Sacrifice of her Hcarr, was met by one Amatontas, 
who lov d her ſo paſſionately , that finding he could nor 
move her to love him, he refolv'd to ſacrifice her to his 
Paſſion. 8 

After accoſting her with ſome Proteſtations of his 


Love for her, and finding they were to no putpole, he 


forc d her; upon which, the poor Giri ei rather to 


dye, than to be afterwards expos I to ſiſii to the moſt 


honourable terms of Marriage that could be offer'd; fo 
high a Value ſhe pur upon her Chaſtity. However, 
fince a Virtue of this nature cou!) not 4 without 


a Reward, Elichiyſis was rurn'd into 4 Flower, to which 
* 


the Gods gave tht pame cf Lamortali. 

; Chaſtity i aÞjrtue at teudgdapith ſuch a. Savor, that 
its perfume remans.after Death, * Happy are they who can 
exhale ſuch a Penne: lit indeed rarely met with, eſpea 
cially among thoſe of Elichrytis's Sex; in whom tn look d 
, Ornaimut that they ſhould 
always delight in. es. | | 


* 


The Campamula's cultivatec in Gardens; are of two 
forts ; namely thoſe with Rampion- Rots, and thoſs 
with white long Flowers. Theſe Flowersare in a particular 
Manner agreeadic in a Parterre, _ n ; 

| EYES The 
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The Campanula delights very much in Kitchin- 
1 arden Ground; and to multiply ir, you need only to 
j Campa- ſow it as thin as poilible on the end of a well-dreſs'd 
las. Plot, that is ſmooth in the ſurface. 

We ſow it in September and October; ſometimes we 
ſow it to ſtand, and to continue without traniplanting ; 
in which caſe, we take care, when it comes up, to pull up 

the greateſt part; that thoſe which our prudence and 
induſtry directs us to leave ſtanding, may grow the 
finer, and afford the larger Flowers, 

If we ſow it for replantigg, it behoves us, when the 


30 
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to look out for a proper Place for em, and to plant em 
regularly. 

Exceiſive Drought ſpoils them, for which reaſon 
we muſt Water them when a dry Seaſon demands it, and 
rake care to keep all Herbs or Weeds at a diſtance, the 
neighbourhodd of which would be prejudicial to em. 

In regard the Campanwla's ate apt to riſe too high, 
and their Stalks are too weak to ſupport em by 

themſclves, we rake the precaution of fixing ſmall Sticks 
to their Footſtalks, which ſerve to ſupport 'em ; and 
along which the Stalks climb, garniſh'd with their 
Leaves and Flowers. This Plant is vivacious, and laſts 
1 a long time after ſowing. 
Tie Deſerip- The Campanula 15 a Plant that produces Stalks a foo! 
gen of Cam- and a half, or two foot high, hairy, and garniſh'd with 
f Leaves alternately placed; which are long, broad, ſharp- 
panu:a, 25 3 3 : 04 
pointed, notched (like a Saw) in the edges, and hairy. 
Along theſe Stalks, and rhe Fibres of the Leaves, 
grow Flowers, of the fort call'd Campaniformis patgns, 
c J e. in the ferm of a Bell with a wide mouth. Theſe 
Flowers are cut in the edges into five parts; their Colour 
is blue, violet, or white; each of 'em is ſupported by 
a little Cup, likewiſe cur into five parts; which in pre- 
ſs of riine becomes a membranous Fruit, divided into 
three or more Cells, repleniſh'd with ſmall Sceds of a 
reddiſh fhining Colour. 
The Fable, Campanula was the Daughter of one Chodas, who 
went abouuttinckling a Bell every where, and Chalch, a 
fubrerraneous Nymph. 


Nothing could parallel the Happineſs of theſe two 


14 Xrſons, while their Daughter lived. She had partly 
= tne direction of the Garden of the Heſterides; and those 


God 


young Plants are of the growth proper for tranſplanting, 


8 
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[ The Compleat Floriſt. - 
Goddeſſes finding Campanula very vigilant and faithful, 
employed her not far from the Dragon that guarded the 
Golden Apples; that ſhe might give him notice, in caſe 
any one offered to ſurprizè him. 5 
Their Judgment was very juſt, in thinking her 
* worthy of that Poſt, for ſhe perform'd the Duty of it 
very exactly. As often as ſhe was touch'd, tho never 
ſo ſlightly , ſhe gave notice to the Dragon, who there- 
upon being upon his guard, prevented the ſtealing of 
the Fruit committed to his care. 
— But it happen'd, that ſhe being over: faithful in 
„ ſerving her Mittreſſes, ſurpriz d one Cleptu, that never 
ſtrowl'd abroad but in the Night, and thought to have 
| ſurpriz d her; and Clept accounting himtelf a dead 
i |} Man, if he did nor find out ſome Expedient for ſaving 
| his Life,form'd a Reſolution of killing Campanula, which 4 
he ſpeedily put in Execution, and immedately fled. il 
When Day came, one of the Inſpectors of the Gar- 


— 


den going about to view all the Poſts, found Campanula 14 
juſt expiring. Preſently the News of her Death was 
ſpread all abroad; and the Heſperides hearing of it, and 2 
Grieg the Father and Mother inconſolable upon the loſs 
of their Daughter, gave em the Gonſolation of turning 
Campanula into a Flower of the ſame Name; and in 
| recompence of the good Services ſhe had done em, Us 
cM order'd the Flower to have place in their Garden, and to 
n be there carefully cultivated. | 1 
Fidelity i a Virtue that always recommends a Man, and The Moral. J 
is always rewarded ; not only during the Life of the Perſon | | 
4 


£5 . een WS ..*: W 


1 that has Bade Fidelity hi principal Study, but even after 
, Deſtiny has lodg d him in his Grave. : 


0 
| Of the Poer's Pinks, or July-flowers, or 
\ | Carnations. 
3 This Flower is krown hy ſeveral Names; ſome call ir 
0 the Poets Pink, others the Poet's Hyacinth , and others 4 
1 the Hyacinth of Conſtantinople. Tis is a very agreeable it 
L Flower, and is called a Pink, becauſe its Leaves arc i 
0 KF ranged like thoſe of fimple Prnks. 1 
a2 This is a ſort of Plant that grows well enough, if it The cru 
be but planted in good Garden-Ground. It multi— | 
three Ways, namely by the Seed, by Suckers, or young il 
| Shoots ſplit along with the Roots, and Slips, Þ 
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We ay of To begin with the Seed, in which is lodg'd the Prin 


ciple of Vegetation, take this for a ſtanding Rule, tha 
it muſt be {own in September, or October. 

Tho' I ſaid but now, that they are ſatisfied with the 
Ground of Kitchin Garden, you are to obſerve never- 
cheleſs, that when we {ow them, we muſt allow them 
a more compounded Earth, by reaſon that the Seed 
ſtands in need of more ſubtle and more volatile Salts, 
than thoſe of a more ſimple Earth, for aſſuming the 
Ditpofitions neceſſary for Productions. 
This obſerved, we prepare a Plot, upon which we 
lay Mold mix'd with Garden-Ground, fifred ; and then 
rake a Rake, and level and ſmooth the Surface as neat- 
ly as we can. | 

I iuppole the Grain to be ſowed, is well choſen, and 
fully ripe ; after taking that precaution, we ſow it all 
over, or elie in Traces, or Furrows, drawn acroſs by 
the Line, 

It ought to be ſowed thin. Immediately after ſow- 

ing, we cover it up with our hand lightly drawn over 
it, or ſmooth the ſurface of the Plot with a Rake. 
_ Though I have, all along hitherto, directed you to 
make up Plots covered with Mold, for receiving the Sced 
that requires that Culture; I do not mean, that you 
ſhould provide a particular Plot for every Seed; I only 
make that Remark, to ſhe in what manner theſe Seeds 
muſt neceſſarily be ſown: For, if you have but little 
Seed to ſaw, a ſmall ſpot of Ground will ſerve, ſuch as 
the end of a Flar-Border, fitted up after the ſame man- 
ner with the Plots; for, we never dreſs whowPlots fo. 
this Service, but when we think we have Sced enough 
to ſill them. 

To return to the Culture of the Plant now before us, 
having ſowed as above- directed, we muſt take care, as 
ſoon as the young Shoots come up, to weed them, and 
water them with difcretion, as we find they ſtand 1, 
need of it. | 
To enable rhete Plants to paſs the Zinter withour 
damage, we cover them with great Straw, or lar 


8⁰ 
round Dung, raking care to uncover them when the 


Scaton is milder, and the Sun ſhines our. By virtue of 


this Precaution, they will hold our till the Month of 
March; at which time, calling up frcſh Vigour, the; 
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ſhoot to a ſufficient growth, for being replanted in the 
end of that Month, or the beginning of April. 

We likewiſe ſow this Plant in Beds in February, or 
March, taking care to guard off rhe Cold, and water 
them at proper times. | 
Having ſeen the way of propagating theſe Pins by The Way ef 


che Seed, we come now to fhew the manner of multi- multiplying N 


f | 


| 
þ 
} 
plying them by the ſplit Branches. The firſt, indecd, is this Plant y | 
what we may properly call their Principle; bur the ſe- Shoots ſplit [\ 
cond is the ſhorteſt way for enlarging their Species, along with | 
which is of the Living Kind, and is practis'd after the the Roots. | 
following manner. | ; 
It will not be improper to acquaint you in the firſt 
£ place, Thar this Plant requires an Earth that is a little 
 "'& {ubſtantial, and frequent watering. This premiſed, and 
| KF ſuppoling the Roots of your Pin planred a Year or 
to before, and ſufficiently increaſed; 
Diſplant them gently with a Tranſplanting-ſlick ; | 
* prune off every thing you ſee to be dead; and holding " | 


SS & * 
- 


a Tuft between your Hands, ſlit the Layers, or Branches 


of it, one aſter another; and then ſer them in the Ground, | 
) up to the Eye, or Bud, which looks green; puſh the q 
] Earth upon them, ro make them take Root the eaſier ; |: 
then Water them preſently, and to leave them till they 60 
„require Watering again, and Weeding. | 1 
This kind of Plant takes Root again without any dif- 1 
ficulty; for, if ii has bur three or four Fibres or Threads 3 
$ of Roots, theſe are ſufficient to make it thick enough; 
. = and, it is commonly in the beginning of the Spring that 
1 we thus plant them, as well as multiply them by Slips, 
K am about to ſhew you, | | 
| * This ſort of Flower ſer in Flat-border, or other Gar- -| | 
I den Knots, has its particular Merit. We likewile fer it | 
8 in Pots, in which caſe it is not the leaſt agrecable. 1 
d Nature has enducd this Plant with ſo many Diſpoſi- How to raiſe 
ti tions to form Roots, that it not only multiplies the two this Plant by 


Ways above-mentioned, but likewiſe by its Branches Slips. 
Fre ſplit without the Roots; and to ſucceed in this Operation, 


"> you muſt have in readineſs Pots, or Pans, filled with 
10 half Mold, half Gard-n-ground, well ſifted; then you 
of take rhe Slips pulled off from the Stalks and put them 
of into the Ground, till one half of their Length is covered. 


5 This done, you puſh the Earth upon them; then Water 
07 them ; and after that, convey the Pots, or Pans, to a 
= F Shade, 
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Shade, where they are to remain till the Slips give ſome 


5 marks of their taking Root again. When you find they 8 
begin to ſhoot, you're to expoſe them by little and little 

to the Beams of the Sun. . 

The Pins thus multiplied in Pans, or Pots, are there j 

only as in a ſort of Nurſery, from whence they are to be x 

taken in order to Tranſplantation ; for that, in theſe 11 
places, they are not ſer at a due diſtance one from ano. | 

ther. This Operation is performed when the Flower; Þ: - 

ate gone; and tis the Stalks that bore theſe Flower, Þ* « 

1 which we make the Slips of. 1 

BG The Deſerip- This Plant ſhoots our from its Root, ſeveral Stalks, a l 


tion of the foot and a half high, which divide into Branches, that 
Poe, Pink. have long Leaves terminating in Points. The top of 
| theſe Branches produces the Flowers call'd Caryophyllai, 


* * 
Wo, 


red Colour, ſometimes of a fainter red, and ſometimes 
of a red ſtreak d with white Lines. 
be Seed. After the fall of theſe Leaves, there ſucceeds a Fruit 
containing Seeds, which are aimoſt round, and of a Þ* 1 
1 black colour. IE: I 
L The Falle. When the cuſtom prevail'd among the Romany, of a- 
dorning the Heads of their Warriours with Crowns, ot 
Garlands.of Flowers, as an Emblem of their Triumphs; 
There was a certain Young Man call'd Jychnis, who be- 
ing obliged to quit his Country, went to Reme, and there 
tranſmitted to Poſterity ſome Marks of his Induſtry. 
Lychnis was a Conſtantinopolitan: He had a ready 
Genius; and a quick, cafie Apprehenfion ; and his Eyes 
{aw nothing that his Hands could not go nimbly about. 
One day, when they were making Prepararions for 
i - offering Sacritices to the Gods for the Tranquility of the 
1 People, Lychnzs ſeeing the Garlands of Flowers made with | 
wonderful Art, form'd to himſelf a defign of making the 
like; and accordingly, having gather d ſome Flowers, ict 


; 

' 

F 

conliſting of five Petala, or Leaves, ſometimes of a deep | # } 
} 

J 


Dots 1 8 * 
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8 . 
| about it, and performed with ſuch ſucceſs, that one 
2h would have ſaid, he had never done any rhing elle in 
} : his Life-time. MH 
| N 


But, in regard this cuſtom was not only applied to 
the Crowning of Conquerors, but likewiſe ro Poets, 
| vho recommended themſelves by their Works; Lychni,, 
| a Lover of Wit and Learning, applied himſelf, above 
Al, ro invent Gar:ands ro ſerve upon Poctical Occaſions 

and 


'. 


* 
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e 4 and of theſe, from time to time, he made an Offering 
'Y ; ro Apollo. . - * 4 
je This induſtrious Young Man improv'd his Talent fo 


far, that GliFera, the firſt Inventreſs of Garlands, became 
re jealous of him, and cauſed his Throat to be cut by one »| 
de Fycion, a famous Painter of thoſe Times, who was -pal- 1 
ſe FHonately in love with her. 'Y 
o- Iis needleſs to enquire, Whether the Poets, who are "= 
n ©: always prodigal of their Incenle; did, upon the News - f F 
„ ol his Death, make preparations to raiſe Lychnzs to Hea- 

ven; eſpecially, when they were ſurpriz'd to ſee him 
a | rurn'd into a Flower by Apollo, for whom he had always 
at a particular Veneration; twas then that the Aſſembly 
of met, to conſult what Name ſhould be given to the 
i, & Flower; the reſult of which Conſultation was, that no , | 
ep | Name was more proper than Oeillet de Poetes, the Poet's 
cs Pink, a Name that it retains xo this day, which the 

Poets will ever be proud to ſing. 
it 1 The Talents allotted us from Heaven, are never more re- 


a | rarded, than when we employ them for the Glory of the Gods, 
and the Honour of Perſons worthy of Immortality. 


a- 1 
or Of the Cyclamen, or Sow-bread. "1 
s: Cyclamen, the Latin Name, is derived from Hæuνͥ - | 
e- e, a Word compounded of dc, i. e. in, and xvxAvy, 0 
re i. e. rotundus ; the Root of this Plant being orbiculata, 3 
or almoſt round. We likewile call it Sow-bread, becauſe 
dy the Swine feed upon it in the Fields. 
ſes There are two ſorts of Cyclamens, namely, the Vernal 
. and the Autumnal, This Plant grows plentifully in Ger- 
or |; many, France, and the Country round Conſtantinople. 
he | Some Cyclamens have a {mell, and others caſt none at 1 
th | all: There is likewiſe a great Cyclamen, and a leſſer. 1 
he Of che Cyclamen Vernum, ſome have round Leaves, 
{ct all ipeckled, with a red edorous Flower; others have 14 
ne long Leaves, and white Flowers; others have yellow 1 
in Flowers; and others again, have a Leaf like that of Vio- 1 
lets, anda pale Flower. | ; 
o The Cyclamen Autumnale has a red odoriferous Flower, 
5, wich a round Root as broad as the Pa in of one's Hand. 
%% There is a Cyclamen that Flowers in Autumn, wh.ch is 
we called Cyclamen Byzantinum, or Som. bread of Conſtanti- 
5; vople, with an Try-Flower, which yields the nut Tear 
02 twenty Flowers, the ſecond fifty, che third two W : 
ur 


; 
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but all of them inodorous. The Cyclamen of Germany, 
has red inodorous Flowers, and a very large Root. There 
are others that bear Carnation Flowers, and others again 
that have-them white. 

e Culture The Cyclamens ipring from the Seed, as well as all 
Sow-bread. the Plants I have hitherto deſcribed ; and this is a ſtand- 
ing Rule, that the Autumnal is ſown in Autumn, and the 
Vernal in the Spring. 

In raifing Cyclamens from the Seed, we make uſe nei- 
ther of Plots, nor of hot Beds, but of Pots filled with a 
very light Earth, mixed with Mold. The Seed muſt be 
gather'd in its perfect Maturity, that is, when the 
Leaves are fallen, and, the Foor-ſtalk being rwiſted 
quite round, the Fruit containing the Seed, opens of it 
ſelf. We take this Sced, and fink it in the Ground to 
the depth of an inch, at the diſtance of two inches from 
one Seed to another. 

The firſt Service that the Cyclamens require of us, at- 
ter this Operation, is to expoſe them to the Sun, and 
| Water them, that the Heat and the Moiſture concurs 
Ge” ring to Vegetation, may ſooner diſpoſe them to germi- 
* nate; and, what is very particular in this Seed, is, that 

differing from other Plants, which ſhoot their Leaves 
firſt, the Creme form firſt their Bulbs, and then rheir 
Flowers. | | 
ow to ma- We never tranſplant Cyclamens till three Years after 
mage the Cy- they're town ; and even then, we are obliged to ſer them 
clamens when in Pots, filled with an Earth that is richly ftock'd with 
hey re tranſ- Salts ; and the larger the Pots are, the more they ex- 
planted. tend and ſpread, and afford a greater quantity of finer 
Flowers. 85 5 
The way of ſerting chem, is, never to fink the Bulbs 
above two inches in the Ground, left the Eye, or Bud 
of thoſe Plants, which always delights in Air,ſhould loic 
the Faculty of producing Flowers, by having its Action 
cramp'd, and being deeper (er. 
The Winter is a mortal Enemy to Sow-bread, with rc- 
gard both to its Flowers and its Leaves, 
The Autumnal 7yclamen loves a little Shade, and 
Flowers much better in a place where the Sun beats but 
moderately, than where its Heat is more violent. 
The Vernal Cyclamen requires an airy place, which 
& receives the direct Rays of the Sun; for, it begins to 
prod uce its Flowers in the end of Minter; in which _ 
28 | on, 
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for, the Cyclamens thus manag'd, require no Water till 


| is required as we prelcrib'd above. 


common now a-days among thoſe of her Sex. 
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ſon, the Sun's Influence upon Vegerables, is but weak. 

If a Cyclamen ſet in a Pot, does, after ſhooting forth 
many new Productions, appear to ſpindle, and fall off, 
for being too much confined, we muſt loſe no time in 
exchanging that Pot for a greater, with freſh Earth; 
where meeting with plenty of Salts, it will not fail to 
grow to due Perfection. a 

But, in diſplanting Cyclamens, we mult heedfully take 
care not to remove the Earth that's round the Roots; 
for, the Fibres adhering to the Plants, being by that 
means diſordeted, would take no more growth, nay, 
on the contrary, would ſpoil and corrupt the Roots. So 
the ſureſt expedient is to take them up with the Earth. 

This Plant, as I intimared above, multiplies by the 
Sced, but more readily by the Roots ſplit, and one 
Root is ſufficient to yield many others; for it is a very 
propagating Plant. 

In order to multiply them after this manner, we muſt 
take them up nimbly, as ſoon as the Leaves are fallen, 
and cut them ſo, chat every Splinter may have an Eye 
left that is not damag' d; then we lay them in ſome 
cool dry place, till they be well dried, and a Callus is 
oblerved upon the Incition. * As foon as we obſerve 
that, we muſt immediately cover thoſe Wounds with 
Turpentine and Spaniſn Wax, and preſently after replant 
them all, one after another, taking care to garniſn them 
at firſt with a little lean Earth, but afterwards to fill the 
Pot with a fatter Earth, and to avoid Watering them; 


they have begun to ſhoot, and then the ſame Regimen 


The Cyclamen is a Plant, which from its Root ſhoors T Deſerips | 
forth broad and almoſt round Leaves of a dark green ion of this 4 
Colour, ſpeckled in the upper, and purple in the lower p/ n. "i 
part. From the middle of thoſe Leaves, there riſes N 
long- ſoot Stalks, the top of which bears Flowers of one 
Leaf, divided into five parts, and turn'd in. From its 
Cup there riſes a Piſtillum, faſtned to the lower part of 
the Flower, like a Nail, which afterwards becomes a 
round membranous Fruit, opening in ſeveral parts, and 
containing ſeveral longiſh Seeds. 

Cyclamen was the Son of Faunus, and of Agcoſia, who The Fable; 
was a Woman puffed up with Pride; a Vice but too too 


Cyclamen 


The Moral. 
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Cyclamen was born in Greece, and was the Fruit of the 
Adulterous Imbraces that continued for above two Year; 
during the abſence of Talpus his Mother's Husband, who 
was gone to the Indiesto trade; and, who was no ſooner 
return'd, than he died of Grief, to fee a Child in the 
Houle that he knew to. be none of his. 

His Death, truly, did not trouble Agcoſia much, what. 
ever Tears ſhe feign'd for the loſs of her Husband. But, 
what Duſimulation is not a lewd Woman capable of! 
eſpecially when a certain out- ſide decorum requires her 
to lament the loſs of one, whom ſhe would gladly have 
been rid of long before. | 

Ihis Woman had no other care upon her, but to gra- 
tific her Paiſion, and bring up Cyclamen, who from his 
tender Years gave ſhrewd Marks of a Temper ſuitable 
to his Mother's Conduct. 

He had a certain Air, that gave People occaſion to 


forciee, that one day he would breath nothing but Pride 


and Ambition. Nor did their Prediction prove falle; 
for, when he arriv'd at the Age, at which Youth blind- 
ly give rhcmlelves up to their Paſſions, he committed 
all manner of Diſorders, thought no Licentiouſneſs ſo 
bound eſs but what he might freely go ro, and practisd 
all the Heights of Dcbauchery ; all which was autho- 
ris by his Mother. | 

But, a ſcandalous Life being always attended by per- 
nicious Conſequences, Agcaſia was the firſt that felt the 
diſmal Effects of it. For offering one day, but indeed 
too late, to bridle and check her Son's Extravagance, 
ſhe receivd from him a Blow in the right Breaſt, cf 
which ſhe died ſoon after: And her Son was kill'd by 


one Inis, who catch'd him in the Act of Adultery with 


his Wife. 

Tho Oclamen was deſcended of Faunus, yet the God 
could not immortalize him; however, he got him di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from other Mortals, by turning him into a 
Flower that bears his Name; but, for a Mark of his diſ- 
orderly Life, was, by che Gods, order'd to be likewile 
call'd Sow-bread, the Root of that Flower being proper 
Food for Swine. 

Tou Fathers and Mothers, whom a blind Tenderneſs fo! 
your Children, cvlines to a criminal Cemplaiſance for em; 
g to you that this Fable addreſſes its meaning. Vue 
afraid to diſprove their diſorderly Actiens; and while you 
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le F ountenance em in ſo doing, the fooliſh Love you ſhew 
rs chem, is infallibly the ready Inſtrument of their Deſtru- 
tion; which Heaven makes uſe of to puniſh you, for not 
on WE making due uſe of the Authority he gave you over them. 


2 39 


Of Leucoium, or the Vellow July-Flower. 

The Yellow Fuly-Flower is a kind of Plant, call'd by the 
it, Botaniſts Leucoium, which is a Generical Name, figni- 
typing July-Flower, or Wall-flower. 
er There being two forts of Tellow Gillyflowers, the Cul- The Culture of. | 
ture of the one is different from that of the other; for, Leucoium's. 

the ſimple is enereaſed from its Seed; and the double 
- 2 from its Layers, or elle from its Slips. 

Ihe ſingle Yellow Gil:yflower is ſown in September, up- 
on the Ground, juit as we find it; for, it is the Chara- 

(4er of this Plant, to grow any where; and accordingly, 

ve ſce it grows upon Walls and Rubbifh. 
e Bur, after all, when we cultivate ir, we take more 
care of it, with intent to make uſe of it for adorning 
Borders, or other Flower Knots, in which this ſort of 4.» 
i | + Gillyflower looks very well. | if 


e 


After obſerving the {ame Regimen that we preſcrib'd 
above, for the Flowers {own, in order to be tranſplanted ; 
as ſoon as we reckon this Plant ſtrong enough for chang- | 
ing its Station, we tranſplant it to a proper place, not | 64 
forgetting to Water it immediately after, in order to fa- 1 
cilitate its taking Root again; and after that, though _— 
we are not very nice in Weeding it, we may reſt aſſu- | 
red that it will anſwer Expectation. The two ſorts of the 7 
Tellow Gillyflower are perpetual: So that the Directions i 
which follow, relating to the culture of the double, may | ; | 
ſerve for the management of the ſingle. FW | 
The double Tellew Gzllyflower does neceſſarily require Of the double | 


=” 


of us much more care and induſtry than the ſingle. Tellow Gilli- | 

Tis alleged, that it never ſeeds; and that the ſowing flower. 
of the Seed of the ſingle, will never produce the double; 
which is a very ſtrange Allegation : For, before there 
was any double ones, they muſt have taken their Begin- 
ning, or Principle, from ſomething or other; and I 
know nothing could yield that, but the Seed ; fince it is 
certain, that the Seed is the Principle by which Vegeta- 

bles begin to grow. 

But without inſiſting upon this Doubt, which contri- 

bntes nothing to the culture of the Plant, I come now to 
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to ſingle out the fineſt Shoots, and lay them in the 
Ground, in ſuch manner, that they ſhall nor ſtart up a. 


gain, or faſten little Hooks in the Earth to keep then 


down ; then clap upon the Branches thus laid, the ſam: 
{orr of Earth as they are laid in. | 

To facilitate their taking root, it behoves you, as ſoon 
as they are thus laid, to Water them, which will make 
the Earth cling to them, and ſupply them the ſooner 
with the Subſtance neceſſary for acting. 

We lay the Tellow Gillyflowers, as ſoon as the Flower 
is gone, Which is commonly in the latter end of May, or 
in Fane, 


The Layers being thus laid, we continue them in the 


Ground till September, or October; ar which time, we 
take them up, and plant them in naked Earth, or 
in Pots. | | 

If you plant them in a Plat-Border, or any Flower 
Knot, the ſame Ground as is there alrcady, will ſu: 
them very well ; and, if you have a fancy to plant them 
in Pots, you need only to fill the Pots with two thirds 
Garden-Ground well ſifted, and one third Mold, and then 
plant them according to the Rules of Art. 

This kind of Plants is not very ſuſceptible of Cold; 
however, we omit not to {et the Pots in the Green-houſe, 
but that we do rather out of an apprehenſion, that if the 
Earth contained in the Pots ſhould freeze, it would break 
the Pots, than out of any fear for the Plant itſelf. 

As for thoſe planted in naked Ground, we leave then 
expoſed to the injuries of the Air, which they can al- 
ways bear. The Tellow Gillyflowers are very odoriferous, 

Having diſpatched the neceſſary Directions for multi- 
plying this Plant by Layers, I come now to treat of rhe 
{ſecond way of doing it, viz. by Slips, which are nothing 
bur the Branches of the Plant cut without the Roots, 
above the principal Stock, after the Flower is gone. 

You muſt heedfully rake care, that theſe little 
Branches, from which you expcct perfect Piants, be well 
nouriſhed, and are nor altered; for if they are, the 
Fibres having no diſpoſition to receive the nutritious 
Juice, will not be able to ſhoor forth Roots, and conlc- 
quently all the Labour will be in vain, 

Theſe little Branches being well pick d, we take a 
Pan, or Pots, in which we put Garden-Ground wel 
fire. 5 


tell you, That che way of multiplying it by Layers; i 


gays, or Bundles of Flowers, with which they crown'd | 
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fifred , and a little Mold only upon the ſurface in this 
we fix the Slips half their length deep. This done, we 
preſs the Earth with our Hand upon the Slips, ro make 
them do their duty the better; then we Water them, 
and after that, carry them to the Shade, where they 
remain till they begin to ſhoot, upon which, we give 
them the Sun, after the uſual manner, 

The Seaton for planting the Slips, is the ſame with 
that of the Layers. When the Slips have taken Root, 
and are fit to be tranſplanted, you may ſet them where 
you will; provided you take care to Water them 
at proper times, and Weed them when occaſion 
permits, as well as the Layers, that are plamed for a 
continuance. 

This Plant ſhoors from its Root oblong Leaves, ter- The Deſcrip- 
minating in a point, ai. of a dark green colour. tion of tbe 

From among theſe Leaves there ariſe ſeveral branchy yellow Fuly- | 
Stalks, on the top of which appear Flowers, conſiſting flower. | 
of tour yeliove Petala, or Leaves, and ſometimes 
more. A 

After the Flower of the {mail Fuly-flower is fallen, flat The Seed: of 
$:1i:que, or Cods luccecd, which contain flat, and reddiſh yellow uh- 


| 


: 
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yeeds. flowers. 1 
It was ancicntly a cuſtom in Rme, to make Noſe- The Fable | 
\ 
the Warriours; and which they made uſe of in cciebra- —— 71 
ting the Feſtival of the God. Lucors was admirably 1 
well verſed in this Art, as well as her Siiter, who went 1 
by the ſame Name. N 
Theſe two Girls had otherwile very different Cha- 
racters. The former was very grave and reſerved, and 1 
the latter was always clambering upon the Walls, which [| 
| 


was imputed to her Simplicity. 


Lucois being a Perſon of more Merit than her Siſter, [ 
had many more I] overs; however, Love darting his | 
Arrows without diſtinction, her Siſter was ſenſible of 
the ſoft Pailion, as well as ſhe, 

Theſe two Sitters were very familiar one with an» 
other, and took a great deal of Pleaſure in the Relation 
of their little Adventures. | 

The Eldeſt had a handiom young Man for her Sweet- 
heart, who was ſaid to be the Natural Son of Priapus ; 
and the Youngeſt was courted by one Hens, in queſt 


of whom ſhe ran up and down, when he was not with 


her, H hk One 
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One day, the gwo Sitters and their Lovers happened 
to be preſent at the Solemnity of the Feſtival of Ceres; 
and it had been much indeed, if they had miſs d ſuch 
Diverſions, at which every thing is 10 favourable to 
Love. Both the one and the other having a certain 
Fe ne [tay quoy that pleaſed, they had drawn after them 
leveral Lovers, who came to aiſiſt at the Solemairy, 
our of a dchre to lee the reſpective Objects of their 
Love. 

But, as Lovers cannot bear Rivals, theſe perceiving 
that others were preterred before them, threatued to 
revenge the Attront. 

The Menaces were ſoon followed by the Effect; 
Lucors and her Siſter foreſceing tome ugly Quarrel like 
to ariſe among their Lovers, Send, bur in vain, 
to get out of the Croud, and to prevent the Tumult, 


which they thought would be of Fatal Conlcquenee, 


They were ſcarce 80 into a neighbouring (31 10e, When 
all on a ſudden the Flame broke out between the 
Rivals, and the Dilpute was very hot on boch Sides; 
and Heu tranſported with the Violence of his Love, 
inconſiderately begun the Fight, and was mortally 
wounded with an Arrow, as well as n 3 t- 
heart. Whar a terrible Spectacle Was this for the t1 
She-Lovers, what a dumal Damp did ir ſtrike into their 
Hearts, who iovcd 10 tender) II fine, the Milchance 
affected them fo deeply, that being no longer able to 
bear the Pacgs of their Sorrow, they droopt and pin 
away ; {0 char they became all over yellow, an 4 died 
ſoon after. But Priapus troubied w th the Death of 
his Son, and affected with that of the two Siſters, who 
died of an Excets of Love tor their Suitors, turned hem 
into th.s Flower , calicd the Tellow Fuly ſlower ; and 
ordered, that for the future, they ſhould be lifted ino 
the Nnamber of the Plante corenarie, for having n ade 
in their Life-time Garlands to the Honour of the Cuds. 

To Love, j a pretty ſort of a thing; blut Love tender, 
and remain conſtant to Death, i 4 thing very rareig met 
with, 

Of the I RIS 

To begin with the Et) mo Ey of this Plant. Fu comes 
from leis, which is deriv'd from 40 , which 011i. 
Predico, to Forctel ; for, as tis well known , che J“. 
Rainbow is commonly a Preiage of Rain. 
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There are different ſorts of Ir#'s; namely, the Bul- 
bous Irs's, and thoſe which are not Bulbous; the I= 
with broad Leaves, and thoſe with narrow Leaves ; z 
the Odorous 1r#'s, and thoſe which have no Smell; the 
Great Jus, and the Small. Their Flowers are White, 
or Yellow, or Red, or Aſh-colourd. | 
The Number of the Iris's is ſo great, that we can Of the Bal. | 
ſcarce enumerate them. Of the Bulbous Ii I ſhall only % pry, 
mention two ſorts, viz. the Latifolia, and Anguſtifolia; " 
that with Broad Leaves, and that with Narrow | 
Leaves. 

Under the former, we comprehend the Irzs with the 
ſhort Stalk, which bcarerth a red Flower; beſides which, 
there is another with a Staik chat is no raller, which bears 
a blue Flower; and yet another of the ſame ſize, with 
n white Flower, 

The Lis, which has a Stalk garniſhed almoſt all over, 
bears a blue Flower; bur there is another, with much 
ſuch a Stalk, with a citron red Flower ; and yet a chird 
with whitiſh Flowers, which grows In Kt naland, ; 

Among the Bulbous 1ris's with narrow Leaves, there Of the Bu. 
is one of ſeveral Colours, which we may call the bous Iris, 
Favourite of Nature, ſo plealantly has ſhe contri- w;rh narrow 
ved it. Leaves. 

There is another that's likewiſe party- coloured, but 
differs from the former, in being more bratchy; this Tris 
yields two or three Flowers, and lomerimes more. 

We have a great yellow Lis, which gives no Smell, 
no more than another of the lame Colour, which is 
leſſer. We have an Ii of a blue Colour, another of a 
red, and another of a red and violet. 

There is likewiſe another Iris, which we call Tri- 
zeubercſa, which flouriſhes toon? ran the reſt, and is of 
A deep green Colour. 

Beſides rite Iris's we have others, that take their 
Names from the Places whence they derive their 


Origin, 


Of the Irides Bulboſę Latifoliz ; TE Bulbous Iris's, 
wirt ir cad Leave Ss WC N. 


Iris 3 wich a double ewe, of a very ſweet 
Smell. 
 Flirenting , with a donble White Flower, 
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Iris Peregrinn , and Iris Chalcedonica, with great White 
Flowers, inclining to a brown. 

Iris Byzantina, or the Conſtantinople- Irn, with a double 
Flower, 

Iris Damaſcena minor, the leſſer Iris of Damaſcus, with 
a double Flower. | 

The In of a Colour inclining a little ro a blue. 

Iris Damaſcena major, with a blue Flower. 

The Red Irs, 

Iris Germanica, of a blue Colour, 
And a great many more, the Enumeration of which 

is necdleis, ſince it can contribute nothing to their 


Culture. 
How to ſow Having lpoken of the different ſorts of Iris, and rec- 
Iris's. kond up a Number ſufficient to our Purpoſe, we come 


now to rrcat of the Culture, without which we can'y 
have theſe Plants. 
Iris's multiply both by their Seed, and by their bul- 
bous Roots. Lo begin with the firſt : 'Tis neceſſary 
you {honid know in the firſt place , that this Seed 15 
vs gatherd in Fauly, when we think tis ripe; having 
vs garher'd it carefully, we keep ir by us till September, 
| which is the true Scaſon of Sowing it. 

I. nen September 18 Come, We Prepare any Part of the 

zarden We wil, taking the Precaution of covering 
it to the thicknels of an inch, with Mold mixt with a 
third part S which tixcs the Salts, and 
renders thc leis volatil. | 

Then we level and {mooth the ſurface of the Plot, 
and {gw the Ir75-Seed upon it, as thin as ever we caf\, 
that rhe Bulbs may be the finer; or that the Jris-Root. 
which are not bulbous may have more {pace ro ſpread 
in, and extend themieives. This Seed is ſown either 
all over the Plot, or in Traces or little Furrows 
drawn a-crols by the Line; after which we cover 1 
up with our Hand, or with a Rake gently drawn 
over it. 

Thus Tis that we ſow the fineſt Iris, whether bu!- 
bous or fibrous: And this Plant has that peculiar Qua- 
lity, that in riſing from Sced, it riſes of the fame 
Colour with that Plant from w hich the Sced was taken. 
oy that if we fow the Seed of the fineſt Iris's, and take 
are to omit nothing of Culture that's proper, we may 
5 that in four Years the Builous Iris's will yicld 

Flowe! 3, 
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Flowers; bur if they are not Bulbous, they'll Flower in 4 \ 
the leconi, or at fartheſt in the third Year, 1 

In the mean time, till they come to flower, we muſt The way off 
not forget to Weed them often, and Water them in very Planting botl 
dry Weather. . 

The Bulbous Iris requires a very light Earth, and 
muſt be ſer three inches deep in the Ground. Your ſtringy- 
rooted Iris s are planted in a poor Earth, only two inches 
deep. The former muſt be {er at the diſtance of four 
inches, and the latter at the diſtance of a ſpan from one 
another. 

Your Bulbous Iris's ſcarce care for the Sun, where- 
as the Fibrous delight in it mightily. 

The true Seaſon of raking up the Ir:s's, is always the 
latter end of 7uh, and never but three Ycars after the 
planting. We replant em again in September. 

Tere are ſome Ir:s's that yield no Seed , and theſe 
may be multiplied by their Roots, ſlit into ſeveral parts, 
and immediately after replanted, in May. 

Wich reference to the Iris Perſica, you muſt take 
care to ſer it in middling Earth, to. the depth of three 
fingers breadth; and that in a place where the Sun 
reaches; for it do's not take effectually without Heat; 
and all Irzss look very well in Parterres, or other 


| 
Garden-Plors. 7 
4 

uy 


forts of Iris 


One Remark to be taken notice of in planting the 
Bulbous Iris's, is, that great care muſt be taken in 
letting the large thick Roots at a conſiderable diſtance 
one from another, and not breaking them when we 
tranſplant em, for that does them a great deal of 
damage; and we never pull them up, but when 
we want to part em from the Stuff that grows 
about em; then we eplant em immediately; and 
tis in the Month of September, that all this Pains is 
taken. 1 

We muſt know, that Iris carry nine Leaves in, each Certain Terms 
Flower, that the extremities of thoſe which hang down made uſe of 
are call'd Chins, as being actually round like a Chin; in ſpeaking of 
that the Leaves which run ſtreight cut. are call'd Togrues; the Bulbous 
and the other three which arc upright, and rais'd above I. 
the reſt, are call'd Standards, or Sails. For the eaſier 
apprehenſion of theſe Terms, I reckon 'twill nor be 
improper to ſubjoin the Draught of an Irs. 
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The Figure of a Bulbous Iris. A the Chins; B the Tongues, or 
the three ſtreighr Leaves; C the 
Standards. 

Deſcription of an Iris. 

The Bulbous Iris ſhoots firſt from 
its Bulb the Leaves, which are long 
and broad, ſoft, and of a greeniſh 

Beale colour; in the middle of which 
there riſes a Stalk, and ar the end 
of that there comes a Flower, with 
only one Leaf divided into fix Parts, 
three above, and three below. 

In the middle of this Flower there 
ariſes a Piſtillum, compos'd of three 
arched Leaves; the Cup of this 
Flower becomes a longiſh Fruit, 
opening above on three fades, and 
divided into three apartments fill'd 
with Seeds, which are ſometimes 
roundiſh, and ſometimes flar. 

We are ata loſs, ro know poſi- 
tively where Iris firſt had a being; 
lome {ay ar Florence, others in Greece; 

ſome in England, others in Dalmatia; and others again 
fix her Nativity elſewhere ; but that ſignifies nothing to 
our Fable. 

x She was the Daughter of Thaumantias and Electra 

The. F able. And foraſmuch as theſe Deities travell'd much, it came 

* to paſs, that the Place of her Nativity was not cc1- 
tainly known. Iris was a true Copy of her Original; 
ſhe was handſom, and had a noble Air; and ſomewha! 
clic in her Carriage, that {poke her Divine Original. 

According to the good Cuſtom of the Parents, who 
ſeek nothing bur the Advantage of their Children, 
Thaumantias and Electra made it their whole care, to 
advance their Daughter, and procure her a Station 
worthy of her Birth; and at laſt, manag'd rhe Matter 
io well, that Juno took her for her Firſt Maid of 
Honour. 

Iris indeed had but odd Cards to play, in being 
handiom, and living in one Houſe with Fupiter, who, 
as all rhe* World knows, was a God that made ule ci 
every Opportunity that could gratify his Amorous Pal. 
fon. Bur after all, 1/75 liv'd there without ſuffering the 
{caſt violation of her Honour, Not 


1 if MO Aa wot A 


| of the Gods loſt both his time and his labour. 


and be deck d, in imiration of her, with divers Colours. 


certain Liquor, in which Iris biowed three times; then 
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Not but that Fupiter frequently endeavour'd to in- 
veigle her; bur ſhe being tprung of ſuch Blood as hated 
Difnonour, carry d herie:f ſo ſteadily, that the Sovereign 


Juno, prepoſſeſs d with an Opinion of the Giri's Diſ- 
cretion, beſtow'd upon her, belides the Pace the had, 
the Office of recciving the Souls of dying Women, and 
conveying them to their appointed Stations; bur this 
was not the only Favour ſhe ſhew'd to Iris; for, after 
that Iris had ſerv'd her a little while, ſhe reſolv'd that 
ſhe ſnould not only appear in Heaven, but that a Flower 
ſhould grow upon the Earth that ſnould bear her Name, 


In purſuance of this Reſolution, the Goddeis took a 


ſhaking it again and again in a little Veſſel, the gave it 
to her Waiting-Maid, who, after miæiiig it with her 
Spittle, pour'd it upon the Earth, where, ag ſoon as it 
fell, up ſtarted a Flower, that has ever ſince gone by the 
Name of Ir. | 

Service a ſlippery Poſt for a great many Women, who The Moral. 
have not always the power to reſiſt the Intrigues of the ſ u- -- 
piters that beſiege em. Happy are theſe among them, who 
arming themſelves againſt all the inticements of Pomp and 
Splendour, give proof of their unſhaken Virtue, and chuſe 
rather to become true Iris's, than to ſuffer their Honour to 
be ſtain'd, 

Of Julians, or Heſperides, alias Engliſh July-flowers, 

or Rocker-ftlowers. 

If we may credit the Fable, the Julians were, in for- 
mer times, the moſt eſteem'd Flowers in the Garden of 
the Heſperides, (whence they were call'd Heſperides.) 

We raiſe Julians from the Seed, by ſowing it in Sep- The Culture 
tember, and October, upon a Plot, cover'd with Mold ro of Fuliags. 
the depth of an inch, and manag'd as I have frequently How to raiſe 
directed above. 'em from the 

We likewiſe ſow em in Pots, with your Kitchin Gar- Seed. 
den Ground at bottom, and Mold above it to the depth 
of a large inch, 

We ſow *em both in the Pots and Plots, either all over 
the ſurface of the Earth, or elſe in croſs Furrows drawn 
by the Line; and we always ſow the ſeed as thin as 
ever we can. 

When theſe little Plants are come up, we muſt be vi- 
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gilant in keeping them clear of Weeds, which would Bov 
choak em; and when the Month of March comes, we Sha 
muſt Water em, as we' think they want it; Moiſture Þ Far 
duly mix d with the Salts of the Earth, being the great- the! 


eſt Aid that Plants can have towards a perfect growth, |, *cei 
We likewile low Julians in March, and upon hot Beds, 1 \ 
which are good to tranſplant in April, as well as thoſe * 


ſown in naked Earth, or Pots. pla 

We muſt not expect from this Plant a great quantity 1 * 
of Flowers, nor yet very pretty Flowers, for the firſt Year; J ral 
but, if the Julians have taken root again, that's enough Le 
to make them anſwer our Expectation when they come po 
to ſnoot the ſecond time. WI 


The way of Another way of multiplying Juliant, is, by ſetting ar. 
raiſing Fuli- them with the Roots, in which you'll cafily ſucceed, if of 
ans by the you do but mind the following Directions. adi 
Roots ſplit. This Way is not practis'd but when the Julians have tu 
increas d much, which happens when they have not 


al 
been touch'd for two or three Years, in which time they a 
form great thick Tufts, which are the better for being C 
ſplit. V 
b When you have a mind to go about this Operation, | ri 

3 take a Spade, and with that diſplant the Root of the J. 
| lian that you have a mind to ſplit. After a full view of 0 
all its Parts, take them one after another, and ſplit them v 

EF ſo, that cach may have Fibres. 

| This done, and. the allotted Spot of Ground being a 
| prepar'd, and ordcr'd according to Art; take theſe r 


Plants, laying them Root to Root, and after, making a 
a hole in the Ground with your Plant ingſtick, put in 
one of your Roots as deep as you think proper, and | 1 
puſh the Earth upon it, to facilitate its raking Root a- | 
gain. Set all rhe ſplit Roots after this manner, one af— | 
ter another, and preſently after, Water the new planted 


Julians. 
How to raiſe Gardners applying themſelves inceſſantly to the Propa- 
Julians by ation of Plants for the adorning of Gardens, and finding 
Slips. that Julians ſet in the Earth without the Roots, are 


diſpeſed tor Production, provided the proper Culture 
were but known, have impioyed all their Induſtry in 
finding our the Secret, which is this: 
When the Flowers are gone off the Branches that Ucar 
em, cut theſe Branches cloſe to the Root, and {tick cin 
4 in the Ground, obſerving always to leave three _ a- 
* be 
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| Wore, puſh the Earth to the Slips, Water them, and 
2 Fhade them for (even or eight days,if they're ſer in naked 4 
C Earth; and, if they're ter in Pots, or Pails, convey 
F them to a Shade, and let them ſtand there till you per- 
ceive them growing. s 
, | © When thele Slips are fit to be replanted, which com- 
e © monly happens the next Year, plant them in a proper 
place, and manage them according to Art. : | 
/ Julian is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots forth ſeve- The Dear 
ral little round and hairy Staiks,along which, grow ſcv eral tion of Fuls- 


7 
Leaves ranged alternately, cut or jagged in the Edges, ſnarp ans. 
- pointed and garniſh'd with a {mall Hair that feels ſome- 
what rough, From the juncture of theſe Leaves, which 
dare of a deep green colour, ſpring little Branches, the tops 
of which are garniſh'd with Flowers of four Leaves, laid 
> diſtinctly in the form of a Crols,, and a little curi'd, or 
turn'd up. Theſe Petala, or Flower-leaves, are white, 


and very odoriferous. From their Centre, there riſes 
a Piſtillum, which afterwards becomes a long and round 
; Cod; and, in the middle of that Cod, there are two 


Valves adhering on all ſides, and itſelf is divided into 
two Cells, full of oblong, or almoſt round Seeds. | 
Julian is ſaid to be the Daughter of Vertumnus, and The Fable. 
one of the Heſperides ; whence it came, that this Flower 
was call'd Heſperis. 
Julian was indifferent tall, but pretty rhiek. She had 
| a ſweet Phyſiognomy, and an affable and winning Car- 
riage : And tis no wonder, that the Dauęhter of a God, 
| | poffelsd of io many good Qualities, had many Suitors. 
Jeplrus, among others, was one of her moſt paſſio- 
nate Lovers; bur ulian minded nothing but the external 
Decorum ; her Heart «4+ not touch'd by the tender Re- 
garus he had for her, and ſhe heard him only out of meer 
Civility ; though, at the ſame time, Jephyrus, whoſe 
Flame was raifed to rhe laſt degree, preſs'd her with 
all the meaſures of Fenderneſs, to gratific his Paſſion. 
Bur, how many arc the Diſorders that enſue upon 
Jealouſie, eſpecially when it ſeiſes the Mind of a Wo- 
man! Cloris ſeeing Xephyrus her Husband proſtrate at 
Julian's Fect, in the poſture of a moſt paſſionate Lover, 
could not bur ſuſpect ſome Amorous Intrigue between 
them. Ir muſt be own'd indeed, that Teplyrus had 
Warmth enough to attempt any thing; bur Julian, in- 
flexible upon the Point of Honour, had the ä 3 
clude 
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elude his Addreſſes, ſo that Zephyrus could obtain ng lf. 
thing of her bur ſome little Kiſſes that he ſtole now and? 


then in flightering round her. 


Cloris, however, prepoſſeſs d with an Opinion of the] 


Young Woman's Guilt, reſolved to ſacrifice Julian t 
her Reſentment ; and accordingly, threw her into ſuch 
a violent Thirſt, that ſhe pined to Death upon ir. Bur, 
Heſperis her Mother, coming to know that it was Clor; 
that had thus unjuſtly murthered her Daughter, of 


vhoſe Diſcretion and Virtue ſhe entertain'd, no doubt, 


put up her Requeſt to the Gods, that they would me- 
tamorphoſe her into a Flower, which was according) 
granted; and, for an Emblem of her Innocence and In- 
tegrity, they order'd it to retain the White Colour that 
it ſtill bears, and chriſten d it by the Name of Heſper::, 
after Julians Mother. 

This Fable ſhews, what a pernicious thing it is to en- 


tertain groundleſs Suſpicion ; and that we ought never i | 


ſtudy Revenge, eſpecially when the Reſentment is unjuſt. 


Of Moly, alias Wild Rue. 

Homer was the firſt that gave this Flower a Name, in 
deicribing it to be a Plant with a black Root, and a 
white Flower, and hard to be pulled out of the Ground, 
There are two ſorts of Moly, one with broad, and the 
other with narrow Leaves. Under the firſt are com- 
prehended, 


 Molywith white Leaves, and Flowers reſembling a Lih. | 


Moly Africanum, with a red Flower, of the Kind called 
Tmbellati, from their reſemblance to a Woman's Un- 
tvello. 

Moly with a red Flower, 

The Indian Moly, | 

The Spaniſh Moly, with broad Leaves, and a red Flower. 

Moly 1s a Flower very well worthy of a place in Flower- 
Gardens. It ought to be eſteem d, nor only for the Ef- 
fect ãt produces, but becauſe its Culture is not difficult. 

The ſhorteſt way of multiplying this Plant, is always 
by its Bulbs; and it ever grows enough, plant it where 
you will, 

All that's peculiar in the Culture of ir, is, Thar it be- 
hoves you firſt of all, to take care that it be placed in a 
ſuitable Station, that is, that it be not confuſedly _ 
f 0 
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d wich other Flowers, but be ranged in ſuch order as is 


| entertaining to the Eye. 


This Bulb being apt to ſhoot forth deep Roots, you 
muſt take care to pull them up every two Years, and 
take off the meaner part, which you may employ for 
Farther Increaſe: You may plant Molys, if you will, in 
Pots, to be ler in a ſort of Amphitheatre, garniſh'd with 


other Pots of different forts of Flowers. In Warering and . 


Weeding your other Flowers, you may apply the lame 


Induſtry to Moly, though, if you omitted it, it would 


grow neverthelelts. 


Moly is a Plant, from the Root of which there ſprings The Deſcrip- 
five Leaves, about a foot and a half long, and two or gion of Moly. 


three inches broad. Thelc Leaves are green, and thick, 
and run out to a Point. After theſe Leaves, the Root 
ſends forth a Stalk three or four foot high, the top? of 
which is deck'd with ſeveral Flowers, conſiſting of ſix 
Leaves, of a white, or reddiſh Colour, inclining to the 
form of an Umbrello. From the middle of theſe Leaves, 
there ariſes a Piſtillum, which afterwards becomes a 
Fruit that is ſomewhat long, and divided into three 
Cells, containing a black Seed, reſembling that of the 
Onion. 
Moly was a Young Man of Arcadia, who, in his ten- 
der Years, was left by his Parents to ſhift for himſelf: 
And, as the Embelliſhment of a Man's Genius is uſually 
* owing to a good Education, fo Mo, who had no other 
Guide but Nature, had a very obſcure dark ſort of a 
Genius. 
He lov'd Solitude, and was fo tedder'd down to the 


Farth, that a great deal of Pains was uſed ro heave him 


from it. He was always dreaming, and meditating, 
eſpecially upon the ſecret Sciences, in which he became 
very expert. 

He was perfectly well acquainted with the Art of cu- 

ring People of Witchcrafr ; and during his Life, that 
Study took up molt of his time. 

One Day he happen'd to be upon a Mountain, and 
Mercury paſſing by, perceiv'd him in a Fit of deep Me- 
lancholy, and thereupon ſaid to him, Mortal, whoever 
thou art, who meditates upon the remoteſt and moſt ſudden 
Secrets of Fate, vy ſupiter. my Maſter, I command thee to 
follow me. Moly ſeiz'd with a Divine Terror, upon hear- 
ing theſe Words, immediately followed him; and they 

: | Wenk 
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day by an innumerable company of People, that returr, 
cd to viſit him, after being cured of ſo dangerous a D. 
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went both together to Phenea, where Mercury diſcover; 
who he was, and what was the importance of his Ar. Þ 

The People appriſed of the capacity of this Youy Þ* 

an, look d upon him ever after as a Prodigy, elpecia, 
ly in that Country where Sorcerers ſwarmed: Nor us 
his Reputation confined to Arcadia, it reach'd even th 
Indies, and Africa. At Phenea, he was crowded even 


ſtemper. Bur the Life of Man being bounded, Moh had! 
not long practis d in this way when he died; and Mer the 
cum, his Protector, did, upon the ſolicitation of the Peg. + 
ple, turn him into a Flower that bears his Name. by 

Tis not always in the moſt ſplendid ſhining things, thai Ty 
we find the trueit Treaſures : Obſcurity, indeed, may often. pf 
times hide ſolid Rarities from our Eyes; whereas, a gr, 
Splendor dax es us ſo, as to put us in danger of embracin, th 
glittering Fal ſities. 110 


Of HYACINTHS: 1 
There are not many of rhe bulbous Plants that make | St 
a more agrecable thew in a Garden than the Hyacinth; lo 
of which, there are ſo many different ſorts, and differen | p- 
colours, that Nature ſeems to have formed them with 
intent to raile the Admiration of Spectators. de 
The Hyacinthus variegatus, or the Hyacinth of ſeveral Þ* 
colours, is one of the prettieſt Flowers that is. This | a 
Plant ſhoots forth from its Stalk, long Leaves, like thole tl 


of Leeks, of which, the greater part are narrow, ſmal, } f 
hellow, Imooth, and cf a ſhining colour. Its Staik is Þ ; 
round, withour Knors, fungous all over, and ſomerimes tl 
as thick as one's little finger, or ſometimes. more, U 
Its Flowers grow in the form of little Cups, and riſe out 

of certain Parts, which relemble little narrow Pipes; 1 
and when theſe Flowers are blown, they are turned in, if 
and ſo repreſcnr a ſort of Lily. This Hyacinth produces 1 2 
a great quantity of F/-wers all along its Stalk, though 0 
there arc {ome that do not produce fo much. Its Secd, Þ 1 
which is commonly lodg'd in little triangular Cells, » 1 
ſmall, round, and black. , 


The oricntal Hyacinth, has commonly large flat Leaves, 
and thicker and more ſubſtantial Stalks than the others, ˖ 
and produces bigger and broader Flowers, Its Staik has 
a double Head, one of which abounds more in 2 

| than 
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7 . , 
ere! ¶ han the great Hyacinth, and the other gives leſs than the 


\r, FSrrle Hyacinth. ; 

du! The Hyacinthus Brumals, or Winter Hyacinth, has à 

cia. Slue odoriferous Flower, which we call Vernal. This 

ra Flower is a litt e round, and all of a colour; and its Bulb 0 

1 th | zs diftinguith'd by this, that it is cloſe, and compact, 

ven ! And cover'd with little red Tunicles. 

ur | * The Hyacinth of Conſtantinople, is blue, and very odo- 
Di. kiferous; its Flowers are little bigger than thoſe of the 

had Hacinth laſt mentioned, and are very pretty indeed, only 

Vier. there is but few of them: It Flowers in March. 

Peg. The Violet Hyacinth is diſtinguiſhed from the others, 


py ſeveral little Spots interlac'd: Its Flower is not ve- 
that ty large; nay, it has rather the form of a Kernel than 
ten. pf a Flower. 
The Afk-colour'd Hyacinth is a little pale, by reaſon of 
the great quantity ot Suckers it throws out; which be- 
ing over-crowded, and conſuming the beſt part of its 
Subſtance, hinders it ro be round. 
# The Rediſh Hyacinth, is lo called with reſpect to its 
ake # Stalk, which is of that colour; its Bulb is ſomewhat 
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ths; | long, and has very tender Fleſh, whence it comes to Fa 
rent | pals, that ir oftentimes rors in the lower Part. 
vit! The Hyacinthus Polyanthos, of a white colour, is a la- 
ter Hyacinth, which bears Flowers of a whitiſh red. 
eral} The Violet Hyacinthus Polyanthos, is that which all 
"his along its Stalk, has, at certain diſtances, Leaves like lit- 
ole tle green Fillers, or Strings; 'tis apt to ſpoil, becaule it 
all, ſhoots its Bulbs all downward. 
i The Hyacinth of a blue Rſemary colour, Flowers leſs 
nes than the Vernal, and more than the later, and has a much 
bre. © thicker Stalk. 
Out The Violet Hyacinth is beautiful to a diſtinguiſhing de- 
cs; gree; we call it the Grape lie Hyacinth, becauſe it ſhoors 
in, forth a great quantity of Foot-ſtaiks, each of which bears 
ces a little Flower, accompanied with many Leaves; the Or- 
gh der and Diſpoſition of which, makes a ſort of Grape. Its 
ed, | Bulb is commonly indifferent big, and round in ſome 
places, and reddiſh. 

The ie Hyacinth with the large Flower, and the blue 
es, | Hyacinth, have no peculiar mark of Diſtinction from 
rs, the others. 
14S The late Hyacinth of Spain, 1s a Flower to which Na- 
ers FW; Fre has allotted a very lite Form, and no Smell. 
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Some of this ſort are blue, and ſome white, which ſhog 
forth their Flowers with a Spica, or Ear, as long as th 
Palm of one's Hand ; on the top of which, trom the 
length of four inches, are ſeveral little Flowers let ver 
cloſe one to another. Their Stalks are very Imall, and 
hard, and of a mix'd green colour, and common.y they 
Leaves being bended form little Gutters, or Pipes. 

The Hyacinthus Polyanthos Stellatus, has thick hollow 
Leaves, ſhooting to a Point, of a fine green coiouyf and 
always bende, or turnd in, downwards, towards the 
Ground. Its Stalk is ſtrong, and firm, round, all over 
ſmooth, and greenith : Ir bears many little Flowers, 
which are ſometimes blue, ſometimes of a blue Vice 
colour when they bend downwards, ſometimcs white, 
ſometimes of a whitnth brown. Thele Flowers (pread in 
the form of a Star, and form a ſort of Gig, by begin. 
ning to blow from the lower Part. The Seed is round 
and black, and lodg'd in imall Fruit, which terminate 
in Points, or Angles, torining a ſort of Triangle. Is! 
Hyacinth has a large Bulb, which grows brown when | th: 
expos d to the Air, and has a torr of {mall Cotton under 1 T. 
the firſt Coat. ea 

Hyacinthus Chalcedonicus, ot the Tue Hyacinth, isse ffx 
ry odoriferous. It riſes upon a Stem that's thick, round, c 
brirtle, and one ha'f of it bare. The Extremity of this i 
Stalk bears Fewer: of a very agreeable Smell, which Þ xo 
form a ſort of little Pots, foumetimes yellowiſh, tome» l 
times whitiſh, retembling, when rang'd all together, the an 
Figure of a Grape. The Seed of this Flower is black, 
round as a Pea, and loc. gd in large triangular Fruit, Its pa 
Leaves are fo long, that oftentimes they drag ur- C 
on the Ground, being comn Don: pointed, hollow, of br 
a beautiful green colour, and Al ov twiſted. Irs Bulb 


ſhoors very much downwards, being all over White, Bow: 
and wrap'd up in ſevera! Tunicle s or Cr oats, retembling 'm 
thoſe of an Onien. Its Roors are chick k, and grow all C 
downwards. th 

The Hyacinthus Peolyanthos, reſembling a Grape : of 
which there are two i: rio, one with . hire inGdoruus by 

Flowers, and ancther weh Fiowers Gf a mix d yur | 
lour. The Stalk and Leaves of the former, are of @ 12 ti 
green; and thoſe of the lait, of a greeniſh red | Cul ut. lo 
This ſort of Hyacinth | 15 likcwile call d IAlian Fiyaciict” ti 
155 W 
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W Bulb is white on the inſide, and grey on the outſide ; 
Ind it yields a great quantity of Suckers. 
gefore I proceed farther, twill here be proper to ex- 
Jain what we mean by Pohhanthos. This word comes 
om Polyentis, which is derived from Tloavayrhs, as 
har is from ToAverreuCr, which ſignifies ro have many 
lowers: Theie Words being compoled of Iloaus, mul- 
, and Avro, Flos; and Hyacinths of the Polyanthos 
kind, abound with the greateſt plenty of Flowers; 
* The Siena Hyacinth, has many Leaves and Flowers 
With long Tails, and reſembles a Cypreſs. Its Flowers 
arc full of Grains, and as fine as Hairs, being very ten- 
ger and brittle, and bending into Branches divers ways. 
The Stalk of this Flower is almoſt green, very flender, 
Found, all over ſmocth, woody, and riſing beer the 
33 which are very long, and ſomewhat hollow, Its 
Bulb is round, cover'd on the outſide with a reddiſh 
Coat, and attended with thick Roots. 
After the Production of theſe Buibs, with the Leaves 
that ſprout from them, and the Stalks bearing on their 
Top Flowers of the diticrent colours above-mentioned, 
each of which conſiſts only of one Leaf, divided into 
fix parts, in the form of a Bell: Afterall theſe Produ- 
ctions, I ſavy, there riſes from the middle of each a Pi- 
Nilum, that afrerwards becomecs a little Fruit, which is 1 
round, almoſt triangular, and divided into three Cells, + 
fill d with Seeds, which are {omerimes a little roundiſh, N 
and ſometimes flat, being of a black colour. 
Having thus diſpatched the Deſcription of the greateſt 
part of the Hyacinths, and thoſe which beſt deſerve our 
Culture; I come now to direct you how to raiſe, and 
bring up theſe Plants. 
There being ſeveral Species of Hyacinths, "twill al- The Culture 
ways be proper to garniſh our Parterres with them as of Hyacinth, 
much as we can ; for, by virtue of the varicty of their 
Colcurs, and the different Seaſons in which they Flower, 
they wiil always make our Parterres look gracctully. 
The fhacinths maliiply, as well as many other Flowers, 
by the Seed fown, as is hereafter directed. 
Ile Bulbs that ſpring from ir, do not yield Flowers 
till the fourth Year, and are not always of the {ame co- 
lour with the Hyacinths that bore the Seed: for, ofren- 
times from a white Hyacinth, we raiſe à red one, ora 
White one fiom a red one. P 
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In order to raiſe the bulbous Roots of Hyacinths, , 
due manner, you mult be ſure to obſerve the followin 
Directions, whether the bulbous Roots ſpring from 
the Seed, or from the Suckers that grow to their Kor, 

When Bulbs, aliorted for garniſhing a Parterre, an 
Secd-buibs, care ought to have been taken to mar! 
their Kind, to the end, that being certain what Specii 
they are of, we may apply the Culture that's ſuitable : 
their Nature. Lhe importance ot this Remark will az. 
| pear in the ſequel. ; 
Moſt Hyacinths, indeed, require ſuch places as | 
moſt to the Sun; and commonly we ſet them in lepa.þ 2 
rate Plots from other Flowers, in Furrows, or Trac 
drawn by the Line; raking care the Hyacinths be rum 
the Ground to the depth of a ſpan, and that at the d. 
ſtance of a 1pan from one another, if they are thick, aud 
produce many Flowers: Bur thoſe which are ſmaller 
may be iet from two to fix inches deep, according to the 
gradual fize of the Bulb. In the mean time, let this |} 
remembred as a general Maxim, that Hyacinths do al. 
ways continue four Years in the Ground, without ay 
occaſion of rraniplanting, unleſs we perceive they pu 
duce too many Suckers, and by that means cramp th 
growth of the Flowers. 

The importance of the Caution I gave but now, wil 
reference to Bulbs that come trum the Seed, appeais ii 
this; That there being many Hyacinehs of different by 
cics, Nature muſt needs have given em different {em 
peraments, and conſequently foie mult requitc a du, 
rent Culrure from others, 

The blue Polyanthos, for inſtance, loves a fine Ground, 
but, at the fame time, ir muſt be neither very light, net 
much drain'd of its Salts ; that is, it muſt be a fubſlar- 
tial Earth, tuch as new Ground, that has not yet beer 
made ule of, or a mixture of half Mold, and halt yoo 
Kitchin Earth; only, when the Bulbs are planted, ! 
bckoves us to cover them with more Mold than ot! 
Earth, to force them to yield more Flowers, and cer 
Suckers ; for we cara by Experience, that this Mer! 
is moſt ſucceſsful. 

This ſort of Hyacint! requires its Suckers to be taten 
off every two Years; that thereby rhe bulbous Roc re 
ceiving more benefit ut the Subitance of the Earth. ma) 
in the third aſſume a diſpoſition to produce many FHα e. 
Las 
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are dried, for fear their Bulbs, which are of a nice ten- 


der Subſtance, thould thereby incur lome alteration that 
might afrerwards make em grow rotten, 1 

As for the green Hyacinth of a Grals colour, Nature Of the Graſte 1 
has form'd it of ſuch a tender Conſtitution, that it can green Ma- "8 
ſcarce bear the Hear of the Sun; ſo that it muſt be cinth, - * 


ſcreend from it as much as poilible, left the Hear ſhould 
alter its colour to a pale, or Aſh colour. 


* The Grape-like Hyacinth requires Kitchin Garden The Grape: 
Ground, much Sum, and the being planted five inches lite Ha. 


deep. 

1 The Culture of the late inodorous Spaniſh Hyacinth, Of the late 
requires commonly good Earth, little Sun, and the being Spaniſh Ha- 
planted oniy three inches decp. cinth. RE. 
Io the Hyacinththart reſembles a Star, We give good Of the Star. 
Kitchin Garden Earth, and a mcdiccrity of Suar Heat, ſiſe Wa- 
to make its Staik rilc the higher, which will make it more eintb. 


graceful. And in regard its Buib is very thick, and 
produces great plenty of Suchens, iu unt Kernels, or 
Stones of Fruit, it behoves us alw2ys !» take care to ſer 
the Bulbs of this Species ar rue diſtance of four 
inches one from another, allowing em juſt as much 
depth in the Ground. The ujual ume of diſplanring 
them, is, at the end of June. 


4 
ol 


to be ſeldom diſplanted; and when you do go about 
chat Operation, you muſt, firit of all, pull, and wrench 
the Roots, and take off what is dead, or {poil'd : And 
tho tis cuſtomary to plant theſe torts of Bulbs in Sep- 
ember, this muſt be an Exception from the Rule; for, 

15 23 


This Species, viz. the Early White Hyacinth will do Of the earl 
Very well, tho' it has notiuch a compoſed Earth as the white Hya- Mi 
former; provided you clear every rwo Ycar ail the Traſh cinch, © 
char grows plentifully about it, otherwiſe twill do nothing 
to the purpole. : 1 
Vou mult always obſerve, that all the Hyacinths that Of the late 
Flower late, and are of a white or mix'd red colour, white Has 
* {hould, when planted, be cover'd with a very light Earth, int. 
and be ſet not above four inches deep in the Ground. 

V ou muſt like wiſe take care to dilpiant, or take up theſe 

ſorts of Hyacinths every Year, as ſoon as their Leaves 


| | 


A far Earth, and little Sun, ſuit well with the Con- Of the Con- 
ſtantinople Hyacinth ; and provided we thus plant it rwo ftantinople 
inches deep, with the diftance of a ian trom one ano- Hyacinth, 
cher, twill yield ſuch Flowers as we expect, Ir ougnr 
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as ſoon as ever you take it up, you muſt replant 3 6 
otherwiſe you'll go near to loſe it. And in fine, to pro- 
mote its arrival at perfect growth, you muſt, when th: if 
firſt Leaves come out, garniſh the bulbous Root with 
oor lean Earth, taking care you do not damage th: 
oots in uncovering them. ; 
© Of the Indian The Indian Polyanthos has a very agrecable Smel, $ © 
Hyacinthus To ſucceed in the Culture of it, you ſhould give it a1 
Polyanthos, light Earth, well repleniſhed with Salrs and Subſtance, 
-Ir delights in much Sun, and in Summer requires fre. 
_ quent and large Watering. 
This Plant thrives very well in naked Earth, as wel ff 
as in Pots. In the former, tis more fertile in Sucker, 4 
4 
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by reaſon of the liberty granted ir ro ſpread : But iu 
the latter it produces more Flowers, and is ſheltered. 
from the injuries of the Air. | 
Whether you plant Hyacinth alone, or among oth: 
Flowers, it behoves you always to ſet it four inches deep 
in a Hole as big as one's Hand; and when Wine? 
approaches, to tranſplant it to ſome covered, but ainf 5 
lace. 1 
We uſually diſplant it in the beginning of April, ard 
thar we ought to repeat every Year. Its Suckers a: #* 

eaſily ſeparated , and we mult nor forget to take of 
much of the Fibres or Threads, as Prudence nn 

4 Direct he Culture of 
4 } In the foregoing Directions upon the Culture of th 
2 Hyacinths, I Kg not r Weeding , becauſe 
| Ha- 6 | 
eint he. thought I had given ſufficient Cautions about th 
already; and f{uppoſe it an eſtabliſn'd ſtanding Rul: 
that Weeding, as well as proper Watering, muſt b 
| minded in the Culture of all ſorts of Plants. | 
| Of the way of Before you offer ro ſow the Hyacinth-ſeed, twillł 5 
| raifmg Hya- proper to know how to gather it; that you may not & 

cinths from . e. in your Hopes, ſingle out the fineſt, and md 
| theSeed, flow'ry Stalk upon the Plant, and take off ſome Flons # 
| in two or three (mall places towards the top, to tl K 

| end that thoſe which remain, and are ſer apart for Sc, 

| retaining all the ſubſtance that comes, may yield fine, for 
and fuller Seed. When theſe Flowers begin to pats th | 
vigour , be ſure to clear the Stalk of them, and lea . 


enly three or four below. 7 
4. We gather the Macinth: ſeed, when it is ripe; and 8g. 
7 3 Sign of Maturity is, when the Seed- bags open, and . 5 
| \ Wi 


0s 
he 


re Ground. N 3 
* We never ſow Hyacinths, but in Pots fill d with good 
ol ; Kirchin-Garden Ground; and that a.ways thin, becauſe 
ir muſt continue there two Years, till the Bulbs have 
aſſum d a reaſonable form. : | 
| Theſe Plants muſt be Water'd, when we perceiye 
they are dry; in Winter they ſhould be ſet in the Sun, 
vel and in Hot Weather in a Shade; and when their Leaves 
ors come to fall, we mult take care to keep the Ground in 
. 1 4 the Pots always moiſt, for fear the little Bulbs, which are 
erl. jet young and ſtand in need of Moiſture, ſnhoulqꝭ be thir- 
ty if the Ground were too dry, or had not ſufſicient 
be Moiſture to repair the Juice that's actually exhauſted 
eg within the Bulbs. . _ 
e After they have been a Year ſown, we oughr, if we 
7 do regularly, to throw Earth upon them that's a little 
fat, to the depth of about half an inch; chat the Bulbs 
u wbichlye underneath may nad new Salts, to ſupply em 
© 4 | vith freſh force for growing. | 
I | But when the Bulbs have been two Years in the 
85 Ground „aud are grown as big as Nuts, we tranſplant 
em into Plots, as to a Nurſery; obſerving withal, to 
cad we em a little more room than they had in the Pots, 
* nd ro range them in good order. : 
with Tho theſe Bulbs begin in the third Year to produce 
Rub lowers, yet we cant then Kuow their Nature pert. ly; 
uſt b but tis in the fourth Neat that we know certain'y What 
they are, and 'tis then that we purſue the Diſcovery of 
vill hole which have degenerated, and deftroy them, with 
i Intent to preſerve only the Species that are worth the 
1 abour of Cultivating. This done, we have nothing to 
low Ho, bur to obſerve the Directions laid down above. 
ot In former times there lived in Laconia a young Man, 
el hoſe Name was Hyacinthus, and who was ſo very hand- 
J fins, Jom, that he charm'd the very Gods. 
cke Hole was mighrily in love with him , and Fephyrus, 
1 i law him almoſt every day, was equally ſinitten with 
2 is Charms. Theſe two Lovers vied with one another, 
and t which of em ſhould ſhew moſt complaiſance to Ma- 
and w nthus, and court mote opportunities to pleaſe him. 
0 ar whether it was that Apollo was handſomer than 
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Zephy- 


1 3 


Serceive the Seed to be black. When we have gather'd it, 
Ve carry it to a dry place, and there keep it till Septem- 
ber or October, which is the Seaſon for putting it in the 


The Fable. | 
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Rephyrus, or that Apollo had a ſecret power over Hyacix. 
thus, the young Man gane the preference to Apclls; 
and this intlamd 2 SOPLYTUS'S jcatiouly to that degree, chat 
he reiolv'd to be reyenged. 

One day, when 'twas veryfair, and Zephyrus ſecm'd u 
grace the day with his gentic Gaze, to rempr Macinthis 


the more ro take 3 Air; this young Man wa king 


abro Ad met Aj * llo, „h Ii EYCL {lt N the (Caſt OF} POT tunit 


of viſt ing and carcuing him, and like a Man of :ruc 


and finccre Love, tovghr all means to divert the Object 
of his Lore | 

Apollo knowing that FHyacinthus lov'd to play a 
Quoirs, ofler'd to play with hum, which the young 
Man accc; ted. So they both went to it. But jealous 
Ze iris reck ning thar a fit Opportunity of gratifying 


hi Kelentm Cit, did not fail to brit. 8 It abour ; for r they | 


had ſcarce be gun, hen Aol [9 throwir, 2 his Quit in 
luis turn, ch biew fo hard ufd, ir, that he made 
It fall ON Hyacintius J wk ad, and e1V - him {uch a Dow, 
that he dicd unmedigte 7 Av {> overwhoimd with aito. 
niſhment and covinkus uro this Accident, did not knoy 
whoto jay it to; hc became melancholy upon it, an 
cryed; ( that a God ſhouid be capable ot crying!) an. 
for a mark of his 1 ove for Flyacinthiis, finding that al 
his Godihip could not recal his Life, made a Flow: 
bearing his Na ne to ſpring from his Blood. 


This Advonture cf iyactnthvs's,and Zephyrus's Condus 


i” 
ſhew how 11%; cient the Teal: ſy 1s that ſprings Jr en Lars 


"Tis an hill we cant ve _tc0 cautious to avoid, efpeci! 
when it runs io ec ß; f# th e tis only a Blindins „ th 
Miles in 145 a! Ii, nderneſs of Heart, 


Of the Flower of Safiron, alias Crocus. 
Saffron, call'd in Latin Crocus, is a bulbous Plant thi 
Ave cultirate in our Gardens. The Grammariar< gat 
it that Name from 6:4, w nicht is derived ro” 
ffous, in alluſion to the. Plam's flowering in WI. 


Cres is likewiſe derived from the Greek wi 5 cen 


Which Ran a Thread or Hair, or a V/eavers * 0005 


becauſe when Sn 18 dry, it relemb.es tv: 
very much. The e 7 or Threa ds of Flon vers 0 
allo calld 1 in Greek zende, becauic + ( gene: ally ie 
ing) there's no Threads =; 7 wers prettier, and at be 
lame time more uſc ful, than thole of Saffren. 


— 
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The true Crocus is that which flowers in Autumn, and 
has a very agrecabic Smell; its F/owers are commonly 


of a purple red, and that Species is much in requett 


for the beauty of its Ihrcads: Whereas the Crecus 


* Campeſtris is only culuvated in our Gardens, jor the 


lealure of ſceing it, and nothing clic, 


Crocus demands a {por of Earth that is ſomewhat ſub- 
ſtantial; that's ro ſay, is neither too fat nor 109 poor. 
It requires an Expoture to the Sun, and is commonly 
planted in naked Earth. 

The Time of Diſplanting the Roots, is always 


when the Flowers are gene, which happens towards 
Autumn. 


After Diſplanting theſe bulbous Roots, you muſt 


always be ſure to keep them three Weeks before you 
replant them, and ſet them in an airy place, not expos'd 
to the Sun. This you do, that the Buibs may there 
ſiniſn the Aſſumption of the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
yielding a new Off- Ipring. 


i 

When we go about Planting theie Bulbs, we do it 
either in Plots, or in the Decouper's of Parterres , or clic 
in Flat Borders; and there range them in Rows drawn 


by the Line, in Holes three inches decp, and ar the di- 


ſtance of three inches from one another. 


Some love rather to diſplant Saffron in March, and 
then leave em in the Air till Autumn, in which Scaſon 
they replant em, expecting no Flowers till the Year next 
enſuing. 

The Bulbs thus planted we ler ftand three Years, 
there being no occation to tranſplant em before; bur 
when that time is paſt, we lop off all rhe overgrown traſh. 

One ching to be minded in cultivating Saffien, is, 
that before the Flower is blown, it behoves you care- 
fully to pull off the Stamina or Threads that are placed 
& in 


Wee have two lorts of Crocus, namely the Vernal, and Of the . \ 
the Autumnal; and of theſe ſome have yellow Flowers, ferent {c::: WM 
EZ others blue, others white , and others again ſtreak d ; of Crocy:. 

* ſome have ſingle Flowers, ſome double, and others only 

two Flowers; lome have broad Leaves, and others nar- 

row Leaves. 


The Cult e 
The true Crocus and the Campeſiris are mvuitiply'd by of Crocus. 
their Bulbs rather than their Sceds, by reaton the laſt 
Way is roo tedicus; buiides, that this Pant ſhoots 
Suckers enough to increaſe its Species in a little time. 
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in the middle. This you're to do at the riſing or ſetting 
of the Sun, clapping a piece 'of Paper or white Linen 
undernearh, to receive and gather them. 
be Deſcrip- Saffron is a Plant that from its Buibs ſhoots out long 
ion of Saf- narrow Leaves, from the middie of which there riſes 
a Stem or Sta k that's ſomewhat low; and on the top 
of chat Stalk there grows a Flower, almoſt in the form 
of a Lily, conliſtirg of one Leaf tubulated, or done up | © 
in the form of a Pipe or Gutter. This Leaf is divided into? 
fix parts, and in the middle of it there grows a fort of 
Tuft, divided into three Cordons or Strings, which ate 
Criſtata, or cut in the form of a Cock's Comb. This 
Tuft is what we call the Saffron; and the Cup become; 
afterwards a Fruit, of an oblong tigure, rais'd by three 
Angles, and divided into three Cells, repleniſh'd with 
Seed thar's a little round. 
We are told, that Crecus was deſcended of Hercules 
and his Mother was the Nymph Methaniſa. | 
This young Man was poſſeſsd of a great many 
Good Qualiries , and knew {ſeveral very fine Medicinal 
Arcana's, He knew how to fortify weak Stomachs, and 
to diſcover whether a Woman ſuſpected to Paint, did 
actually uſe Paint or not. The ſame Curioſity which ac- 
quir'd him all this Knowledge, inſpired him with a 
deſire to travel, which accordingly he did. 
Crocus had, beſides theſe peculiar Talents, a Genius 
| for Gallantry and Amours: All Company was to hin 
I |. infipid , without the Fair Sex had a Share in it. But, 
how often do we covet thoſe things that are prejudicia 
ro us! Crocus had ſcarce arriv'd at the Pyrenean Mour- 
rains, when aſſiſting at a Feſtival to the Honour ot 
the Penates, or Houſhold Gods, he ſpy'd a young Nywri 
of a diſtinguiſhing Beauty. Heavens ! how his Hear: 
did then heave with Tranſports ; his Paſſion was {0 
violent, that he could icarce tell Smilax ( ſuch was the 
„ Nymph's Name) that ſhe had rais'd a Flame in hi 
| Breaſt. Smilax again ſmitten by Crecus's Charms, was 
| bur roo fond of that way of ſpeaking, which in che! 
way of Amours is more engaging than the moſt El- 
quent Harangues. Their Flame becoming reciprocal, 
they had no other Pleaſure bur in ſeeing one ancther; 
| > and ar ſuch Interviews, nothing paſt but mutual S:ghs 
|| © Nor Warchful Care, nor Complaiſance, nor Soft Deſites 
nor any thing that's the Ingredient of the hotteſt Love, Þ 
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vas wanting; and in a few days their mutual Flame be- 
came ſo violent, that both the Lovers pined to Death. Bur 
= Crocus being deſcended of the Gods, his Father turn'd 


ng FS him into a Flower that bears his Name, and Smilax into 
x another call'd Convolvulus, Bindweed. 


op f When Love has got the Maſtery of one's Heart, the Heart The Mora || 


| * knowing no other Felicity but what lies in that Paſſion, 


up | Is entirely led by it , and ns 4 its own Grave in what it 
nts # © took to be its ſovereign Good, You Lovers, that are paſ- 
of |  ſionate to exceſs, tis you that the ſenſe of this Fable points 
ate | to; with a little more Moderation in your Tranſports, voi 
"his | would readily avoid this Rock, 4 
nes | 8 
ree Cf FRITILLARIA'S, or Chequer'd-Lilhes, 
ith ©  Fritillaria is ſo call d from Fritillus, a Cheſs-Board; 

* * there being a reſemblance between the chequer'd places 
tes of chat Board, and the different Colours of which the 

Flowers of this Plant conſiſt. 
any There are Fritillariass of two colours, upon the 
nal! Flowers of which are little ſquare Spots ranged alter- 
and nately ; others have only one colour, and in theſe the 
did bottom of the Leaves is of the ſame colour with the 
ac | Flowers, the little ends of their Leaves by which they 
"2 are fixd, are white, as in Roſes, and then comes a 
* graſs-colour'd Wood, that continues to the middle of 

inch the Leaf. E 
nim! The Root of Fritillaria's is a little round flat Bulb, 
a | quite naked, and of a white eolour , which upon the 
cia! leaft uncovering of ir turns yellow, and ſoft, like 
ur. Down at the Part from whence the Stalk rites, when 
you divide it cqually in two. | 
rb In managing the Culture of Fritillaria's, you muſt The Cultured 
can give em a fat Earth in Pots, for they take in Pots much Fritillaria 2. 
better than in open Ground, by reaſon of the facility oy. 
the of guarding them from rhe Injuries of the Air. This is a 11 
his Living Plant, that perpetuates itſelf by its Roots, which , 
yh are bulbous, $ 
che! Tis of ſuch a Conſtitution as delights only in Cool- 
10- neſs, and when the Seaſon is hot, requires proper 
ca! Watering. | 
er; The uſual way of planting it, is, to ſet it three inches 
ohs deep, and at the diſtance of three inches ſrom one Plant 
res do another, 


"we, 11 4 The 


| | 


II! be Fable, 
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The ſmallneſs and nakedneſs of its Bulbs, forbid fre- 
quent diſplanting. When we think it proper to dil. 
plant em, September is the Seaſon for doing it; bur if 
the Seaſon is too cold, we mult take care to cover em 
np immediately, and not to take them up, unleſs we 
have a mind to replant 'em forthwith ; for if they were 
kept long out of the Ground, they would be in danger 
of ſpoiling. | 

We raiſe Fritillaria's likewiſe from the Seed, which 
we ſow in Pots fil'd with the tame Earth as above, ob- 
ferving the ſame Culture as I preicrib'd for Hyacinth, 
Page 256. 

Fritillaria is a Plant that thoors from its Root a Stalk 
about a Foot high, which is round and fleck, of a deep 
green Colour, and attended by tix or ſcven Leaves con- 
tuſedly placed, which are ſomewhat long and narrow. 
Ar the top of this Stalk we have one or two Flowers, or 
there- abouts, in che form of Bells, ſpeckled with ſeveral 


Colours, placed after rhemanner of a Cheſs-Board. Each 


Flower is compoled of tix Leaves, the middle of which is 
poiſeſs d by a F;;!l:m, which in proceis of time becomes 
a longiſh Fruit, divided into three Cells, containing a 
flat pale colour'd Sced. 

Fritillus was a poor Boy, that through his Mother 
in Law's Unkiudneis, was forced vo lcave his Father's 
Houle and take his Chance. He was very devour, 
and placed his chief Satisfaction in invoking the Gods. 

He was but a ſimple Boy, and not qualified for great 
Enterprizes; all his Talent lay in making Ruſh Baskets 
which he ſold, and in which the ordinary People uſed to 
pur che Crowns or Gariands of Flowers, that they uſual- 
ly made ar certain Feſtivals for au Offering to the Gods: 
But that Trade being too ſmall to maintain him, he had 
the good luck, one day, as he ſat at work, to be ſeen by 
Alcleazer, who came up to him, and obſerving in his 
Countepance the Character of a fincere faithful Lad , 
ask'd him if he would be his Servant. Fritillus, fond 
of the fa yourable Opportunity, did not at all refuſe his 
Ou: bat followed him. After that, Meleager taking 
an Aft ion to the Boy, made him Keeper of certain 
Fo- /s Prince had ſent for out of Africa, and 
Were vc, retry Fcwis. 

Fririllus being well contented in ſeeing himſelf thus 
ſhelter'd from Neceiſſity, thank'd Heaven for ir every 

day; 
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day; he took Pleaſure in nothing ſo much as the Ma- 
vagement of thele Fowls 3 he made that his whole Bu- 
finets, which gave great Satisfaction to Meleager. 

Once, on a time, as he was feeding the Fowls, a 


Tempeſt role, which trighted away and diſpers'd them 
at great Diſtances. The pyuor Boy, Thunder-ſtruck 
with the Accident, did not know how to get them toge- 
ther again; he gocs backward and forward, and runs 
all about to no purpoſc. His Flock was ſtrayed. Ar 
laſt, after a great deal of Fatigue, perceiving he could 
not find them, he conceiv'd tuch Sorrow, and to ovcr- 
heated himieit, that he {ickned and died in a few days. 
Bur thc Gods taking pity of his Misfortune, turn'd him 


into a Flower that gocs by his Name. 


Let us be never fo unfortunate, Providence never forſakes The Moral. 
us, while we reprſe all our Confidence in it. Fritillus 
was poor, but upon another Score the Protection of the Gods 


was more than ſufficient Riches, 


Of the Ornithogalon. 
If we inſpect the Erymology of Oruithogalen, as bein 
P ) C* — 7 


taken from the Greek, we'll find that 


ep ννντ ſignities 


Lac Galline, Hens Milk: And yer we find bur little 
reſemblance in this Flower, either to the whiteneſs of 
the Milk, or to the- Hen itſelf; unleſs we offer by way 
pf Raillery, chat Hens gather Milk by cating the Leaves 
of this Plant. Bur our better way is to believe Marcellus, 
who tells us Ornithagglen was 1G call d, by reaſon oi the 
whitcrcls of its Flowers, which rcienb.cs the whiteneſs 


of Milk. 


The great Ornithogalon, with a white Flower of rhe The Species or, 
kind call'd Umbellati, from their reſemblance to a Wo- Kinds of Or- 


man's Umbrello. 


The Ornzthogalon with a Flower inclining to blue. 


1 ithogalons, | 


The Arabian Ornithegaion, which is a ſort of Hya- 


eiuth. 


The Ornithogalon with a white Flower in the form of 
a Spica-or Ear of Corn. This Species is the rarcſt, and 
there are of this kind of ſeveral Colours; namely, lute- 
pus or muddy colour'd, greeniſh-white, and pale blue. 
There is no great difficulty in the Culture of Ornitho- 
galons ; it propagares only by irs Bulbs, which grow to The Culture of 


a great abundance in a Summer. 


Orn ithoga- 
Since !ons, 


. 
df 
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Since this Plant comes originally from the Indie, 

| which is a hot Country, it requires to be ſet fo as 90 
have moſt of the Sun, and for this reaſon we chuſe t0 
plant ir in Pots rather than naked Earth, it being ther 
eaſie to tranſport to ſunny places, as there is occaſion, 

Its Ground muſt be two thirds Mold, and one third 
light Earth repleniſhed with Salts, ſuch as tome of your 
blackiſh Gravels, in which we diſcover by their Pro- 
ductions a great deal of Subſtance. 

The uſual Seaſon for planting the Bulbs of Ornithoga. 
lons, is September. We plant em two Inches deep in 
the Ground, and water them in the Summer when we 
think they require 1t. 

This Plant is very apt to be injur'd by the Cold; < 


Green-Houſe, that's Proof againſt Cold, 


18. when we reſolve upon that Operation, we ſtay till the 
1 Flower is quite gone, and the Seed ripe, upon which we 
Ha replant it, and it preſently ſhoots out new Roots. 

The Deſcri- Ornithogalon is a Plant that from its Roots ſhoots fort] 
prion of Orni- long narrow and creeping Leaves; from the midſt o 
thogalon. which there riſes a Stalk about half a Foot high, wic 
is round, bare or unfurniſh'd, and deck'd ar the to 
with ſeveral Pedicles or Foot- ſtalks in the form of ar 
Umbrello, which bear Flowers of fix Leaves diſpos'd it 
a round form; the middle being poſſeſsd by a Piſtillan 
which afterwards becomes a Fruit that's a little round, 
and divided into three Cells, repleniſh'd with little, 

moſt round, and black Seeds. 


Afros, who had not all the Prudence in the Word; an 
Ania his Wife, who is ſaid ro have been too fond e 
her Children. 

Of ſix Children that ſhe kad, Ornithogalon was ti 
| only ane left; and for as much as his Father and Ms 
|| | ther conſidered him as the only Heir of their Eſtate 


dinary care in bringing him up. | 
vi For his Food they could find nothing good and ni 
enough; the common Potage uſed in Citizens Hou 

* was not juicy enough for him; every Morning the 
22 provided for him about a Glaſs full of a certain Mi" 


that when the Winter approaches, it muſt be pur in: 


75 It docs not agree with frequent diſplanting; bu: 


The Fable. authors ſay, that Ornithegalon was the Son of on 


| which after all was no great matter, they took extra 


char appears upon freſh Eggs when duly bgil'd, wid 
| | | * 
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ge drank up hot 3 for the Yelk would have overloaded 
his Stomach. His Father had nothing in his view bur 
him; and Ania was ſo fond of her Ornithogaton, that 
' the always thought he was ill, if Nature did nor regu- 


larly at certain Hours perform certain Functions, ne- 


ceſſary for the Preſervation of the Body, which how- 
ever it may retard without any Prejudice to the Body. 


She was {till alarm'd, if ſhe ſaw her Child never ſo 
little diffarisfied. In the Family nothing was minded 


' bur- cockering the Child, and doing Offices about him. 
' rhat ſurpaſs'd Imagination, and tended only to preſerve 
his Health; without any regard to his Education, which 
his Father and Mother only look d upon as a thing that 
might diſturb and incommode him. 


It had been well for Ornithogalon, if his Father and 


Mother had liv'd longer, or elſe left him an Eſtate ra 
maintain him at the rate in which they initiated him: 


But the good People, having ſcarce any Eſtate, and ha- 


ving ſpent moſt of what they had in thus bringing up 
their Child, died both in a little time, leaving Ornitho- 
galon very young, deſtitute of the Dainties and Niceties 
he had ſo long enjoy d, and not able to take up with 
* other Food. 


He thereupon waſted every day, and being uncapable 


of any Employment or Trade, as not being brought up 
to work, fell into a Janguiſhing Conſumption, of which 
he died. Venus pitying his unfortunate Deſtiny, for 
which ſhe only blamed his Parents, turn'd him into a 
Flower, that ſtill preſerves the Whiteneſs he had contra- 


Qed by taking the Milk above-mentioned. 


'Tis not always the niceſt Food, nor a blind fort of Love The Mioral,. 


that lays us under the ſtrongeſt Obligations to our Parents , 
but rather a good Education ; for ſuch blind Love is al- 
ways more prejudicial than aduantagious tous, 


Of Orchis's or Satyrion's. 
Since I can ſay nothing particular of this Flower bur 


what Hiſtorians have ſaid already, and in regard what 


they have ſaid of it can only diſturb and perplex the 
Imagination, I ſhall paſs over thoſe Particulars in ſilence, 
and fall upon other things that are more ſuitable ro my 


Subject. 
Orchis's require a moiſt Ground, and an Expoſure to The Culture ) 
the North. We plant em in Pots and in naked Earth, Orchis. 


five 


The Deſcri- 
[pr con of an 
I Orchis. 
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five Inches deep, and at the diſtance of four from Plan 
to Plant. i 

September is the time for planting the Bulbs, which re- 
quire the fame Management with thoſe of Ornithogalen; 
both being equally. defirous of being ſhelrer'd from 
Froſt, 

We do not amulc our ſelves with raifing Satyrio'; 
from the Sced; to raiſe them by Bulbs, is much the 
ſhorreſt way; and tho' they love Moiſture, we muſt nc. 
vertheleſs rake care not to over- water thoſe in Pots, for 
fear they ſhould be apt to rot. 

When we raiſe Satyrion's or Ornithogalons in Pots, dis 
only with intent, when they are in Flower, to adorn Pa- 
terres With them, by placing them there in an uniform 
order. : 

A Satyrion is a bulbous Plant, of the fame length with 
an Olive, and always double; One of its Bulbs being 


always full and in Action, whereas the other is ſhrivel'| | 


and wither'd, ſo that of the two, both the one and tlic 
other augment and decreale by turns, having their Root 
on their upper part, at the lowermoſt end of the Stem 
that bears their Flowers. 

One thing peculiar to this Plant, is, that tis never 
weary of producing. Ir bears the Character of yielding 
Flowers of two different Species; namely, one call 
Male, and the other Female. 

The Male Flowers grow with little hanging Heads, 
ſing out of a three corner'd Cover, of a purpliſh red Co. 
lour. They have parts like Arms ftretch'd out, and 
Legs ſpread, with little Bodies, that towards the end of 
Spring, or the beginning of Autumn, aſſume a fleſh co- 
lour'd Red. 

This ſort of Satyrions yield Leaves of a pale green ; 
others have their Leaves twined round their Stem; an 
others again have their Leaves ſpread and waved in the 
Edges, an Inch broad, and four Inches long, and fſho0! 
out a ſort of Sralk in the form of a Spica, a Foot long, 
of a ſhinirg green Colour, and ſoft to the Touch; 
on the top of which are abundance cf Flowers which 
open from rhe wer part. | 

Before theſe FH wers open or ſpread, they are all over 
Purple; ard as wuicy blow, aſſume the form of a Mais 
Face, and a deep red Colgur. Columella lays, that when 

we 
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* we ſow theſe Bulbs in Autumn, they germinate and 


bear Flowers in April. 
The Female Saty1ions have a Root like that of the 


Male, and a Bulb of the tame Structure. Their Stem 
is a Foot and a half long, round, ſmoorh, and deck'd 
with two Leaves. Lower down they have Leaves a- 
bout their Neck, which are about a Foot and a half 
long, and two Inches broad, and curid or rura'd u 

and when they flower, make a Repreſentation Of a Wo: - 
man. In procels of time, the Cup of this Flower be- 
comes a Fruit with three Apertures like Windows, ro 
which are faitend as many Valves fill'd with very 
{mall Sceds. 

Orchis was the Man in the W. d moſt given rc Wo- 
men, His Facher was a Satyr calid Patellanus, and his 
Mother the Nyniph Ac2lafia, who always prefided at the 
Feſtivais celebrated to the Honour of Priapus. 

This young Man's chief ftudy. was to find Opportu- 
nities of grarifying his Panion. He loved a Shepherdeſs 
Nymph call'd Pornis, by whum he had two Children. 
They kept up this intamous Correſpondence for ſome 
time; after which he threw her oft, and took up with 
another, with whom he lived after the ſame lewd way. 
Ar laſt, this lort of Wildfire having no other Founda- 
tion but blind TFrarſports, that lat no longer than the 
Paſſion is ſatiated, Orchis was not long without chang- 
ing his mind and deſiring a new Oy! & : As he g oryed 
in this infamous way of Life, ſo he loved it too well not 
to purſue it further; Which accordingly he did, but 
that rroved the Cauſe of his Diſaſter. 

'Twas at the Feſtival of Bacchus, that Orchis, hike 
others of the fame Character. being in Drink, commit- 
red the moſt diſorderly Actions that can be nnag ned. 
Being the Son of a Rural God, he thought he mighr do 
any thing with Impunity ; and his brutith Pazſion bind- 
ed him ſo far, that he had the Inſolence ro lay Hands 
on one of the Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, for which he was 
puniſhed upon the Spot; for the Prieſteſs did ſo incenſe 
the Bacchantes or Aſſiſtants at rhe Feſtival againſt him, 
that they fell upon him and pull'd him a moſt ro ricces ; 
and all that his Father could obtain of rhe Gods, was to 
have him turn'd into a Flower, which was to perpetuate 
his Name, as a laſting Stain upon his Memory. 
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Nothing ſcapes the Vengeance of Heaven; and thus it ;; 
that after ſuſpending its Blows for a time, it puniſhes thoſe 
my are ſo far from reclaiming, that they ſtill run deeper in 
to Vice, 

Of the two ſorts of Colchicums, or Meadow-Saftron, 
This Plant was call'd Colchicum from Colchis, a Coun. 
try adjacent to the Kingdom of Pontus, famous in an- 

cient Times for the Apples of Gold that were there key, Þ - 
and for the Conqueſt that Faſon there made of the Gol. þ | 
den Fleece. The Country was fertil in venemous Herhs, 
and the Plant, now before, ſtill retains a Tincture of that 
Nature; for tis ſaid to kill Dogs, whence tis call'd in 
French Tue Chien, i. e. Xill- dog. 

There are two ſorts of Colchicums, the Vernal, and the 
Autumnal ; under which, are the ſimple and the double, 
the broad- leav d and the narrow-leav'd, the great and 
the little, the white, the red, and the yellow. 24 

In the Vernal Claſs, there's the ſort with white Plower: | 
ac firſt, which become purple, both the Leaf and Floner 
being ſmall. 

The Colchicum, with Flowers of a purple red. 

The Colchicum with pale Flowers. 

In the Autumnal Claſs, there are the ſingle Colchicum 
of a purple red. 

The double Colchicum of the {ame colour. 

The double white Colchicum. 

The Naples Colchicum. 

The Colchicum Polyanthes, of a deep purple. 

The ſingle white Celchicum. 

The Colchicum of ſeveral Colours, with three white 
Leaves on the infide,and three red Leaves on the outſide. 
7 mix d Colchicum, being white, with ſmall ſtreaks 
of red. 

The Celchicum of Conſtantinople. 

The Colchicum of Alexandria. 

The Colchicum of Samos, 

The Culture due to Colchicums, is not very nice, tot 
they grow in all ſorts of Ground; tho indeed, they 
grow better in good Ground than in that which is worle. 

This Plant does not propagate by its Seed, bur by 1t: 
Tubercula, or Knobs, of which it produces great plenty 
cyery Year, | 

We plant theſe Flowers only in Garden Knors, reſet- 
virg our Pots for ſuchi as require a niccr and more diffi 
cult Culture. | We 
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We diſplant, or take up Colchicums in Fuly, or any 

time from thence to September, which is the Seaſon for 

replanting them. We keep their Roots in an airy place, 
* melterd from Wet, and then plant them where we think 
they will do belt, or make the belt ſhew, 


a ' We plant Colchicums four inches deep in the Ground, 

un. 2 taking care, after that, to keep em clear of pernicious 

. * Herbs, or Weeds, which would rob them of the Juice 
©, | * that's requiſite for their full growth, 
C. colchicum, catl'd otherwiſe the Narciſſis s, is a Plant The Deſcrip- 
rb, > which ſhoors from its Root five or ſix long Leaves, an rien of Gol= 1 
that Þ inch broad, ſleek, and of a brown green colour: From chicum, © 

din the middle of theſe, there mounrs up a Stalk, on the 
top of which appears a yellow Flower of one Leaf only, 
the | which runs out in the form of a {mall Pipe, or Gutter, 
ble, cut in ſix parts. From the Centre of this Flower, ſprings | 
and a Piſtillum, which terminates in little Threads that af- 


terwards becomes an oblong triangular Fruit, divided 
into three Cells full of Seeds that are ſomewhat round. | 
"Ik When Faſon made the Expedition to Colchis, to maſter The Fable: 
che Golden Fleece, there was one Ephemerws, who, after 
his Death, had the Name of Colchicus given him, with 
reſpect ro his Country. | 


* This Ephemerus was the Son of Doria, who conceiv'd 
only by virtue of Megea's Charms ; for Doria never 
knew Man; and that Sorcereſs made ſuch ſtrong im- 
preſſions on the Young Man's Spirit, that he became 
one of the ableſt Magicians at Colchos. 
IT was he that gave relief to the Slaves, who were 
nie! | fempred, by Deſpair, to lay violent hands on themſelves, 
10 to avoid the Tyranny and Cruelty defign'd by their Ma- 
; b ſters. He was a cunning acceitful Man, and always 
_ made a ſhew of Honeſty and Integrity, an uſual thing 
among Perſons of his Character, 
He read Fortunes, which made many come after him 
that were curious to know their Fate; and his Art be- 
ce | ing able to ſhake any thing, he oftentimes call d up cer- | 
hey rain little Devils, that ſeem d to be very familiar with 
= him, Bur as no good is to be expected of an Evil Spi- 
in itt, it happen d one day, that having omitted ſome part 
50 of the Ceremonial neceſſary to be obſerv'd, in order to 
wy render theſe Devils propitious, he was ſtrangled upon 
"I the ſpot; and Medea hearing of his Death, rurn'd hin | 
PI nnto a Flower call'd Colchictun, 9 


wwe Oſten-· 
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Oftentimes Mens Profeſſions lead them to their Ryjy, 
eſpecially when they run counter to the intereſt of Heaven, 
and are employ'd in doing what is abſolutely contrary to the 
Divine Decrees, 
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Of Hepatica's, or Liverworts, 

The Hepatica is a fort of Ranunculus, only its Flower 
is not near ſo valuable. There are ſeveral forts of this 
Flower, Tis call d in Latin Hepatica, from jTap, the 

Liver, in regard this Plant cures the Diſeaſes of the 

Liver. 

be Culture This Flower propagates by its Sced ſown in Sepremb er, 

Hepatica's, and its Roots Iplit; the Culture of which, is the ſame 
with that of the Poet's Pinks, which ſee. 

We always rake care to ſow it thin, and all over the 
ſurface of the Ground, that when the Flowers come to 
grow, they may be finer, and Feier, and quality'd to 

: anſwer Expectarinn. 

When they are ſtrong cacugh, we replant em in 
April, in a ſubſtantial Earth, that being the moſt proper 
Soil tor them. 

hey thrive with all Expoſures; they're not afraid of 
Cold ; only they require Weeding and Watering. 

s 0 hey make a graceful ſhew in Parterres, when att- 

fully diſpoſed. 


The Deſcrip- FHepatica is a Plant, the Leaves of which feel fattiſn 
tion of He- to the Touch, and are fleſhy, being placed one upon 
patica. another, all cur, or jagged, of a green colour on the up- 
perſide, and with a tort of Moſs on the underſide. From 
the middle of theſe Leaves, ipring little Stalks, which 
ſhew on their top a Flower of a Grals-colour, 11 the form 

of a Star. 
The Falle. Lychen (ſuch is Heptica's Name) was the Daughter of 


Aſculapius, and the Nymt h Atheſis, who had gain's great 
Reputation by her readinels to relieve Sick People. 

The Mother's only care was, to bring up her Daugh- 
ter in the way of Virtue, and ro give her an Education 
ſuitable to her Extractſon.: And, Lychen thus accuſtom- 
ed, from her render Years, to lead a regular Life, Ha- 
ced a pleaſure in o owing the Rules! ne was taught. 

Being always circumſy ect in her Conduct, ſhe knew 
how to make choice of ſome of her own Sex, with whom 

1 ſhe meant to contract a imall friendly Correſponde nce; 


— for, a great many Women did not ſuit her Temper. She 
employ 


z 
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employ'd herſelf partly in acquiring the knowledge of 
Simples, and partly in doing Tapeſtry for the Ornament 
of Temples. 

Tho' her Charms attracted Lovers and Suitors, her 
Heart ſtill unmov'd with their Careſſes, was like a Rock 
bearen upon with Waves; ſo cautious ſhe was of not 
being inveigled. | 

Lychen having an Eye ſtill fix d upon the Inſtructions 
given her by her Mother, appear d ſo indifferent for 
Marriage, that ſhe took that rye to be a violation of the 
candor and unſpottedneſs of her Manners. But Æſcu- 
lapius having a mind to ſee her provided for, obliged her 
to conſent t a Match that was offer'd her. 

The Young Lady had a ſecret Averſion to it; but ha- 


5 ving laid down for a ſtanding Rule, the Duty of Obe- 
dience to her rightful Superiors, ſhe complied : Bur this 
being only the ſacrificing of her Will to her Father and 


Mother; the thoughts of the Conſummation of the Mar- 
riage afflicted her ſo, that ſhe died the very Night pre- 
ceding the Day of Solemnization. Æſculapius and Athe- 
ſis, troubled at the Death of their Daughter, prayed rhe 
Gods totake compaſſion of her; which accordingly they 
did, by turning her into a Flower, call'd Hepatica, from 
Hepar the Liver, in regard the Young Lady had a won- 
derful Secret for the Diſcaſes of the Liver. 
The good Example of a Mother is always a powerful Leſ- The Moral, 

ſon of Virtue to a Daughter; in whom it will make the 


deeper Impreſſicn for being applied betimes, 


Of Aquilegia, or Columbines. 

Aquilegia is ſo call'd from Aquila, an Eagle, by rea- 
ſon that the Hoods or Horns of which the Flower of this 
Plant is compos'd, are hook'd like the Beak and Claws 
of chat Fowl. 

It being abſolutely neceſſary, in ordcr to a due Culture The Culture 
of a Plant, to know irs Temperament or Conſticution 5 of Colum- 
tis to be obſcry'd in the firſt place, that Columbines ta- ine, 


king their original from fat places, do by contequence 


require from us Ground of the like nature. 

Ie moſt uſual way - of propagating this Plant, 1s by 
ts Sced inwn thin in September, upon Plot well work d, 
and cover'd with a little Mold; where the Plant con- 
BUCS uu it is in a condition for tranſplanting, upon 
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which occaſion we replant it in the moſt ſhady places of 
the parts of Parterres. ; 

[ rake it for granted, that after the Seed is ſown, no 
proper care is omitted that may contribute to its due 
growth, that ſo the Plants arifing from thence, may, 
when replanted, take root again with greater facility. 

If they retake happily, they then require no great at- 
tendance from us, unlels it be Weeding and Watering, 
eſpecially in a very dry ſeaſon. Columbine is a living 
Plant, which perpetuates likewiſe by its Roots, and laſts 
long in the Ground, without any occaſion for ſowing. 

Aquilegia is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out 
Leaves cut in, or jagged all round, of a round Figure, 
ſupported by long Tails, and of a bluiſh green Colour. 
From amidſt theſe Leaves, there riſes a Stalk about a 
foot and a half high, ſlender, and of a reddith colour, 
which divides into ſeveral Branches; at the Extremity 
of which, appears a Flower of ſeveral Petala, or Leaves, 
five of which are flat, or plain, and five hollow; theſe 
Petala are Cucullata, or diſpoſed in che form of a Hood, 
or Horn, being partly blue, white, Carnation, or Cheſnut 
Colour. From the Centre of the Flower proceeds a Pi- 
ſtillum ſurrounded with Stamina, or Threads, which at- 
rerwards becomes a Fruit fill'd with ſeveral membra- 
nous Bags, gather d as 'twere into Heads, containing a 
{mall, oval, flat, and ſhining black Seed. 

In the days of Tore , when Jupiter had nothing to do 
bur ro hunt opportunities to gratifie his amorous Pal- 
ſion, it hapned one day, that as he walk'd on the Shoat 


of the Caſpian Sea, he met a Nymph, whoſe Name 


was Moria, and whoſe Charms were to ſhining, that he 
was ſmitten with em. When that God form'd any de- 
fign upon a Nymph, he generally compaſs'd his end; 
ard 1o to make ſhorr of the Story, Moria, who was 10! 
very ſcrupulous, finding ſhe had a ſtomach for the Deity, 
granted his Requeſt; and lo between *em, was Aquile- 
gia begot, who proved the celebrated Beauty of her Age. 

Aquilegia being the Daughter of Jupiter, thoughit n0 
Mortal worthy of her, unſeis he ſprung from Div ire 


Blood. This indeed, was keeping up ro the Dignity 0! 


her Rank: Bur ſhe forgot herſelf very much, wh" 
dliſdaining to hear Ganymede that courted her; ſhe had 
the folly to give the preference to the Eagle that carricd 
him, and could not look upon her but with a wild ficrec 
Eye, Gani- 
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Ganymede , with all the attractive Qualities granted 
him from Heaven, could nor influence her Affection; 
and tho ſhe often gave him the Meeting, twas only to 
have an opportunity of ſeeing the Eagle, whom ſhe lov'd. 

Things troul'd on after this rate for ſome time, till 
Ganymede tir d out with Aquilegia's Affronts, did juſtice 


to himſelf, by taking care always to keep the Eagle out 


of her ſight, that ſhe long d ſo paſſionately to ſee; upon 
which, ſhe wither'd, and died of Grief. Fupiter turn'd 
her into a Flower, and perceiving that as the Flower 
blow'd, part of her Leaves form'd a ſort of Eagles Beak, 
(ſo deep was the Impreiſion of that Animal upon her 
when ſhe died) he gave it the Name of Aquilegia from 
Aquila, an Eagle. | 

We never forget our ſelves more, than when we give way 
to unreaſonable Love; for then tis not Love that works 
within us, but Paſſion, that aims at nothing but a Shadow, 
and being only capable to deceive and diſappoint us, can't in 
the end, but cauſe very great uneaſineſs, 


Of Eryngium, or Eryngo: 

This Flower is call'd Eryngium from npurrytoy, i. e. Bar- 
ba Capre, Goats Beard; upon the account, as tis ſaid, 
that the upper part of the Root of this Plant, before ſhoot- 
ing the Stalk, repreſents a fort of Goats Beard. 

We ſow this Plant in September, in ſeparate and re- 


It loves a light Earth, and for that reaſon, when we 
ſow it, we always do ir in the Mold of hot Beds, ſpread 


to the thickneſs of an inch upon any Plot, or end of a 
Flat Border. 


Some {ow it, in order to continue it without tranſ- 


planting, taking care to low it thin; and afterwards, 
when it riſes, to purge it, and make it yer thinner, for 
fear of ſtarving it. | 

Whatever way you put this Plant in the Ground, you 
muſt ſtill rake care ro weed it, and to give it due Wa- 
tering, eſpecially in hot Wearker. 

This Flower makes a noble ſhew in Parterres, for we 
commonly plant in theſe, and not in Pots, for that it 


does nor deſerve the Stations allotted ro Flowers of the 
firſt Rank. 


The Culture 
mote places, from whence we afterwards tranſplant it. of Eryngo. 
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This is a Plant, which from its Root ſhoots out a The Deſcrip- \ 
Stem about two foot high, perfectly round, and opening tien of Eryn- \ 
| 2 into g0. 
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into ſeveral Branches at the top. It has broad and deep 
notched Leayes, and guarded with ſmall Prickles. Ar 
the top of theſe Branches, are ſeveral prickly Heads, 
loaded with Flowers of a whitiſh colour. The Leaves of 
each Flower are (er in a circular form, folding back to- 
wards the middle of the Flower, and taking their riſe 
from a Cup, which, in proceſs of time, becomes a Fruit 
compoled of two Secds, ſometimes flat, ſometimes oval, 
which, when they quit their Cover, reſemble a Grain 
of Corn. 

'Tis reported, that Jupiter ſuck'd not only his Nurſes 
Milk, bur: likewiſe that of a Goat; for which, ſome 
People have had a great deal of Veneration. 

This Goat was committed to the care of two rural 
Nymphs, who indeed were very vigilant over it. But 
Saturn, without whole knowledge Jupiter had been 
brought up, hearing that this Animal had contributed 
to it, {truck it dead pretently, which the Sovereign of 
the Gods could nor {ec, wirhour regret ; and ſo having 
thrice ſhaken his Head, and {truck his Scepier as many 
times upon the Larth, he did, by way of commemora- 
tion, cauſe that Goat to be p!accd in Heaven; and its 
Beard being cut tt. and throwa uon the Earth, he 
turn'd it into « Tower of the Name of Eyngium, ot 


Goats Beard, whnci:, from its pricklincis, is calid in 


French Chardon Miand. 
To retain to great People, and to do em engaging Servi- 
ces, is enough to immort.liFe one's Name, 


Of Digitalis. or Fox-!ov 0, 


Digitalis is a F. wer of 110 arger kind, fo call'd from 
the reſemblance of this Fiewer to a Thimble, We 
commonly put uron the F. ger. 

We {ow Fox-glove 11: Septe er, npon a Plot, Fiat 
Border, cover d with Ad (as 1 have offEn {0 you, 
with reference to other F wers); for this Plant vs 
light Earth. This Sced meſt be ſown very chin: for 


being very ſmall, tis apt to fall chick, which gun 
hinder the growth thac's requiſite for Plants de gu'd to 
be tr nſplanted. 

Ff gleve being a very tall Plant, we ſeldom place 1 
any where ciſe than in the Flar- borders of Parteries, 
which are fili'd only with Flowers of the larger kind; 
for chen, being alle mally apt to rite high, there's n0 

danger 
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danger of overſhading one another. To make this Plant 


look gracetully, we lupport its Brarches with {mall 


Sticks tix'd in the Ground, 

When we plant ir, we make a hole with a Dibble, and 
putting in the Plant, guard it with Earth, gently prel- 
fing it upon the Roots, in order to facilitate its taking 
root again. At the ſame time, we take immediate care 
to Water it. Watering is a great help to it, eſpecially 
in very hot Weather: And if we take care to Weed it, 
when it is young, or lately repianed, we may, in due ſca- 
ſon, expect ſuch Flowers as will be the Ornament of our 
Gardens. 


For a general Remark upon Flowers of the greater A general R 
. | 


1 
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ſize, let this be minded, that when we tranſpiant them, mark, 


or ſow them for ſtanding, without tranſplantation, we 


muſt always leave the diſtance of a ſpan and a half be- 


rween them, that ſo they may have liberty and room to 
ſpread their Branches on all hands; and being, by this 
means, not cramp, or ſtifled in their growth, they may 
yield larger and finer Flowers, and more of em. 

This is one of the vivacious, or perpetual Plants, and 
by conſequence, propagates not only by its Sced, bur 
likewiſe by 
the Carnations. 


its Roots ſplit and manag'd, like thoſe of 


| 


Fox-glove is a Plant which, from its Root, ſends forth, The Deſerip- 
a Stem two or three foot high, as thick as one's Thumb, ien of Fox- 
hairy and reddiſh, bearing oblong Leaves, Which are glove, 


ſharp pointed, cover'd with ſmall hair, and notch'd ſo 
as to reſemble Tecth in rhe Edges, being white on the 
under, and of a brown green on the upper fide. All 
along the fide of the Stem of this Plant, are ſeve- 
ral Pedicles, or Foot-ſtalks, bearing one-lcaf'd 
Flowers, ſpreading wider at the top, and cut into two 
lips of a purple red colour, which is ſometimes mix'd, 
or ſtreak'd. From the Centre of the Calyx, or Cup, there 
riſes a Piſtillum, faſten d like a Nail to the lower, or hin- 
der part of the Flower, which, in proceſs of time, becomes 
an oblong Fruit, like to a Shell, which opens into two 
Parts, and is divided into two Cells, containing ſmall 
ſlender Seeds. Some allege, that this Hower reſembles 
in ſome meaſure, a Thimble, which gave riſe to the fol- 
lowing Fable. | 
Juno was one day ſo idle, ſhe did not know how to 
ſpend her time; fo ſhe took a fancy of working upon 
PE K K 3 Tapeſtrv, 
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Tapeſtry, and, according to the cuſtom of that ſort of 
Work-folks, clap'd a Thimble on her Finger, to prevent 
her being hurt by the Needle. 

We do not know how it came about, but ſo it was, 
that the Goddeſs having a mind to be frolickſom, drop'd 
her Thimble upon the Earth. Some ſay, Jupiter play- 
ing the Rogue with her, took her Thimble, and threw 
it away; others ſay, 'twas the God Momus that told 
ſuch comical Stories, as put the Goddeſs into a ſhaking 
fir of Laughter, in which ſhe roſs'd her Arms about till 
her Thimble fell off. Bur let the occaſion be what it 
will, down it drop'd. | 

The fall of the Thimble put Juno out of humour; 
ſhe did not know who to blame for it ; only ſhe mut- 
ter d within herſelf, and grew ſo troubleſom, that not one 
of the Deities could be eaſie about her. Jupiter ſeeing 
this, told her, to comfort her, That he would turn her 
Thimble into a Flower ; which accordingly he did, order- 
ing the Flower, when Blown, to repreſent a ſort of Thim- 
ble; which being worn upon the finger, occaſion'd the 
Flowers bearing the Name of Digitalu. 

Thy Fable ſhews, that as a ſmall matter puts a Woman 


at her Wit end, ſo a trifle will recover her; ſo much i: 
that Sex ſubjeft to Inconſtancy. 


Of Cyanus's, or Blue- bottles, of all ſorts. 

The Blue- bottles are that ſort of Flowers that grow (0 
plentifully in Corn: But, in regard there are ſome Spe- 
cies of em that are worth our Culture, Gardners have 
thought it not improper to adorn their Gardens with 
them. There's the greater Blue-bottle , and the Blie- 
bottle of Conſtantinople. | 

This Plant is of a ſtrong Conſtirution, and accommo- 
dates itſelf to all ſorts of Ground. | 

We ſow it in September, and October, in ſome place, 
from whence it behoves us to tranſplant em to a conve- 
nient Station, ſuch as Flar Borders, garniſh'd with 
Flowers of the greater kind. Tis alike to it, whether it 
be in the Shade, or expos'd to the Sun; ir grows equal- 
ly in either caſe. 

Indeed, a little extraordinary care makes them grow 
much finer, and yield prettier and broader Flowers than 
it they were leſt to ſhift for themlelyes, 
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I have ſaid enough already upon the Culture of Flowers 
ſown for tranſplantation ; the repetition being here need- 
leſs, I refer the Reader ro the Culture of the Cyclamen's 
and Immortals's. 


This Plant ſhoots from its Roor, oblong, narrow, and The Deſerip-l 
jagged Leaves, of a pale green colour, and cover d with tion of Cya- | 
a {mall ſort of Hair. From amidſt theſe Leaves, ſpring us. | 


ſeveral Stalks about two foot high, with little Angles co- 
ver'd with a ſort of little Cotton, that makes them look 
whitiſh. Theſe are fertil in Branches; at the top of 
which, appear Flowers of the kind, call'd Floſculofi, i. e. 
conſiſting of ſeveral diminutive Flowers comprehended 
in the ſame Calyx, ſome of which are placed in the mid- 
dle, or centre of the Flower, and are leſſer than the o- 


chers, and divided in the form of equal Fringes. As for 


the other Floſculi, which are larger, they guard the Cir- 
cumference of the Flower, being more conſpicuous than 
the former, and having two Lips as twere: Both the 
one and the other reſt upon the Embryo, and are com- 
5 in a ſcaly Cup. In proceſs of time, this Em- 
bryo, becomes a downy Seed. 

Cyanus was a Conſtantinopolitan, and the Son of a good 
old Woman, call'd Phochia, who liv'd only upon Cha- 
rity. 

This Woman, tho' very poor, had her Son taught ro 
read; and he applied what ſmall matter he knew of ir 
to the ſinging of the Hymns, compos'd to the Honour of 
the Gods. 

His chief Amuſement, was the making of Garlands of 
certain Flowers that grow among Corn, which were 
calld Blue-bottles ; he had a particular affection for this 
Flower, and was always {een among the Corn, when the 
Seaſon of gathering it came; nay, he was ſo much ta- 
ken with the colour of it, that he would never wear any 
other Cloaths but what were blue. 

He had a mighty Veneration for Flora, whoſe mar- 
vellous Works he look'd upon with Admiration, eſpe- 
cially thoſe diſplay'd in this his favourite Flower. 

Cyanus was but ſimple; and tho he was very poor, he 
ſill thank d the Gods that he was ſo born; and content- 
ed himſelf with the ſmall pittance he had to live upon, 
without entertaining the leaſt diſcontent. 

He continued to live thus pitcouſly with-his Mother, 
all one day, that fickning thro meer Want, he died in a 
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Field of Corn, where he was found ſurrounded with the 
Blue-bottles he had gather'd ; into which, Flora meta- 
morphos'd him {oon after, in memory of the Veneration 
he had tor her. ; 

Poverty is not a Vice, eſpecially in thoſe who ean bear 
with patience all the Evils that attend it ; on the contrary, 
it is a Virtue that ever meets with its Reward, | 


Of the Muſcipula, or Catch-fly. 

The Muſcipula was ſo call'd, becauſe the Flies are 
apt to be intangled in the Glue that ſwears from its Stem. 

This Plant being of a like nature to the Lychns's, that 
is, the Carnations, on Poet s Pins, I ſhall nor inſiſt parti- 
cularly on its Culture, ſince it requires the ſame ma- 
nagement. So I refer the Reader to that Article. 

All I ſhall ſay, is, that this Flower is a very graceful 
Ornament to a Parterre, that tis placed in Flat Bor- 
ders that have the leſſer or ſmaller Flowers, as well as 
thoſe deck d with the greater Kind; and that it wants 
nothing to make it give an agrecable ſhew in ſuch 
Flower-Knots, but a certain Art that comes to us in the 
way · of Practice, and is grounded on a judicious diſtin» 
ction of Things. | 

Catch-fly is a Plant, that from its Root ſends forth 
Stalks about a foot and a half high, which are ſlender, 
round, rough to the Touch, and divide into ſeveral 
Branches. Its Leaves are broad at the bottom, and 
ſnharp- pointed, and grow claſping round the Stalks. At 
the Extremity of the Branches of the Stalks, appear 
Flores COR or Flowers after the form of Pink 
Flowers, gather'd cloſe together like little Noſegays. Theſe 
Flowers are red, and odoriferous, conſiſting of ſeveral Pe- 
tala, or Leaves, ſet roundwiſe, oftentimes in the form 
of a Heart, and accompanied with two or three little 
Leaves in the form of a ſmall Crown, which ſpring 
from one Cup tubulated, or reſembling a ſmall Pipe. 
From the Centre of this Cup, riſes a Piſtillum, which 
afterwards becomes a Fruit opening in the upper part, 
and contain'd in the Cup itſelf, and repleniſhed with 
flender Seeds, almoft round, and of a deep red colour 
when rhey are ripe. , 

We are told, that, in former times, Minerva had 4 
Sparrow that ſhe play d with for a Diverſion, when ge 

| 5 mean 


meant to unbend her Mind, after the fatigue of a too 


a deep red Colour, 
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cloſe Application to Sciences. 

This Bird had a Cage made on purpoſe for him, and 
the Door of the Cage ftood always open, to let the Bird 
fly out upon his Miſtreſſes Lap, when he had a mind to 
it, or when ſhe call'd. 

The Sparrow was committed to the care of one Orni- 
thocomos, who knowing the natural Temper of the Crea- 
ture, fed him with nothing elſe almoſt but Flies and 
Cheeſe. | . 

To think but what Pains this Young Man was at to 
catch theſe Inſects ; there's not a Trap, or Gin, for catch- 
ing of em, but what he rry'd 5 not Secret, but what 
he invented for feeding his Bird plentifully. At laſt, 
having one day got upon a Tree, whiòh he had daub'd all 
over with Birdlime, unfortunately he went too high, and 
the Branch ſnapping under his Fect, he fell, and died 
upon the ſport. Minerva was mightily concern d atythe 
Accident, and finding there was no other Remedy, re- 
warded his Services by turning him into a Flower, ro 
which ſhe gave the Name of Muſcipula, or Catch-fly, up- 
on the ſcore of his loſing his Life in catching Flies for her 
Sparrow, | 

Services perform'd with Zeal, are always remember d both The Moral. 
before and after Death; whereas, thoſe which are perform'd 
with indifferency, do always leave a very unfavourable Cha- 
rater behind em. 


Of Papaver Erraticum, or Wild Poppics, in Frenc/ 
Coquelicogs, 

Tho' this is a ſort of Wild Poppies, yer we cultivatc ir 
in Gardens. | 

In cultivating Wild Poppies, we obſerve the ſame Me- The Culture 
thod as we preſcribed above for the cuiture of common of d Pop- 
P.ppies: And thoſe who have a mind to deck their pes, 
Parterres with this fort of Flowers, may have recourſe to 
Page 156, where they'll meet with ample inſtruction. 

Papaver Erraticum ſnoots from its Root jagged Leaves, The Deſcrip- 
of a deep green Ce aur, and covered with a ſmall Hair. ton of Mild 
From among thei- Leaves, riſe Stalks two foot high, Poppies. 
round, and rough to the Touch, dividing into ſeveral 
Branches; on the top of which, are Flowers conſiſting 
of four Petala, or Leaves, which are broad, thin, and of 
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Upon the Fall of theſe Flowers, there ſucceeds ſmall 
oblong Fruit, containing a very ſmall Seed of a dark 
red Colour. 

Heaven oftentimes compenſates the want of Riche; 
by other Talents that make us amends. An inſtance of 
this we have in one Mycos, who being very poor, had 
no other way to earn his Bread but by counterfeiting 
the Crowing of a Cock. 

This poor Boy ſtrol'd up and down; but one day, 
when the Feſtival of Pallas was celebrated, Mycos hap. 
pening to be preſent at the Solemnity, and being withal 
pretty Handiom and Witty, as well as admirably well 
verſed in his Profeiſion, one Peneis a Nymph, the Daugh- 
ter of Fluvius, fell in love with him. 

We may readiiy imagine, that after that, Mycos want. 
ed for nothing; ſo perfect was the Felicity he enjoyed, 
if Deſtiny had but ſuffered him to live longer; but ſo 


it was, he had ſcarce begun to taſte the Sweets of his 


new Poſt, when the Thread of his Life was cur, at a 
time that he thought leaſt of the matter. The Nymph 
afflicted with the loſs of the Object of her Love, re- 
queſted the Gods to rake Compaſſion of him; which 
accordingly they did, by turning him into a Flower, al- 
moſt like a Pcppy, which the French call Coquelicoq, with 
alluſion ro Mycos his perfect imitation of the Crowing 
of a Cock. 

Oftentimes the Talents we are endowed with, are more va- 
[1.:hle than Riches ; the former are laſting, and always ad- 
vantagebus when well improved; whereas, the latter ar: 
ſlippery, and if we make but the leaſt ill uſe of em, will 
make us unhappy. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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Of all the Flowers that are ſown during the 
Month of October, and of all the Bulbs of 
the Flowers that are planted that Month , with 
the manner of cultivating them, 


AVING ſpoken of the Culrure of the Flower: 

H we cultivate during the Month of September, I 

come now to treat of the Merhod of Ordering 

thoſe we ſow or plant in October; concerning which, ! 

will give the plaineſt, and moſt intelligible Inſtructions 
that poſſibly J can, 


Of the LILLY. 

The Lily has ſhar'd a like fortune with ſome othc: 
Plants, to which a Name has been given, to mark theit 
Preference to thoſe that are leſs valuable. 

We know, the Flower we now ſpeak of was antiently 


| held in greater Eſteem than any other: Seeing the 


Scripture itſelf, to whoſe Judgment we ought entirely 


to ſubmir, ſpeaks of it, as of the moſt agreeable of all 
the Flow'ry Kind. 8 


When 
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When the Prophane Authors, in the Deſcriptions they 
make of their Feſtivals, or of the Preſents were given 
in token of Affection and Eſteem, would ule the Name 
of atiy Flower, they generally made choice of that 9 
the Lily, which fignifies in the Greek, a Flower every 
way lively and charming. 

Under the Name of Lilhi are included, 

The NMhite Lilly, which is the moſt common of any, 
Ihe Hyacinth Lilly; which being a ſort of Hyacinth, 
we have treated of it under that Article. 

Thc. Red Lilly, otherwiſe the Mountain-Lilly, or the 
Day-i.illy. 

The Narciſſus-Lilly, which is indeed a Narciſſus, 

The Lilly of the Valley, which is a Flower that grow: 
naturally in Woods, and is not bulbous. 

It would be needleſs to ſay any ching of the Manner 
of mulriplying Lilies by the Seed, fince we do not allow 
that this Plant hath hitherto producd any; the Flown 


falling of without leaving any Fruit behind in Promise] 


of one Grain, tho' the Botaniſts are of a contrary Opi. 
nion: Bur in matter of Gardning, we are not lo nice 
Obſervers of the Productions of Nature, eſpecially 
wh-n they appear to us ſo uncommon and irregular! 
[n;cmnch, that the ſureſt Way to increaſe the Kind 
to make uſe of the Suckers that ſpring from the chief 
Bu:b, which always produces a ſufficient Quantity. 

There is nothing particular in the Culture of thu 
Plant, it being of a Nature to delight cqually in al 


ſorts of Earths. 


We generally pluck up the Roots in the Month d 
October, and replant em at the ſame time in Holes made 
with a Dibble, that is not ſnarp- pointed; to the end 
the Roots may reſt, and ly flat upon the Earth, wic 
will contribute much more to their retaking Root, that 
if the Holes being made point-wiſe, a hollow Space 
ſhould remain below the Root, which would retail 
their intended Effect. 


Lillies are a very beautiful Ornament to Garden; 


they are always ſer in the naked Earth, and never i 
Pots, unleſs we would have ſome to embelliſh a Court 
Yard, by mingling them with other Flowers. 


We plant Lilies in the middle of Borders, that at 


garniſh'd with Flowers of the little Kind; or elſe w. 
:ntexmix them regularly in Borders that are planted 
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Wich great Flowers. We likewiſe edge whole Walks 
with them. In ſhort, they ſhow ſo well in any Place, 
Phat where-ever they are planced, provided there be but 
a little Arr oblerv'd in the Diſpoſition of them, they 
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always look gracefully. 
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The Lily is a Flant that from its bulbous Root ſhoors The Deſcrip- 


out long Leaves, of a pale green, all of em ſmooth, tion. 
Soft to rhe touch, and ſhining: From the midſt of 


theſe Leaves riſes up a Stalk of about three foot in 


height, garniſh'd all along with Leaves like thoſe I now 
mention'd, only they are nor ſo long, but che, are all 
poinred at the end like others. Ar the exieniy of 
this Stalk appears a Flower, in the ſnape of a Bell, com- 
monly compos'd of ſix Leaves, tomctimes more, ſome- 
times leſs blown ; in the midſt of them a Hive thar 
in time becomes an oblong Fruit, very often triang- 
wlar, divided into_three Partitions or Lodges, full of 
Airrle Seeds. g 
Tiis well known Hercules was a God, 
himſelf famous by his noble Exploits: but there was 
one thing wanting to compleat his Glory, which was, 
chat being as yet but mortal, he was not enough diſtin- 
guiſn'd from the reſt of Men. Now Fupirter had a 
mind to ſupply this Defect, by beſtowing on him the 
Gift of Immortality. 
# To compaſs this Deſign, the main Difficulty was, 
how to bring it about that Hercules might uck Funo's 
Breaſt; ro the end the Mik that came from thence, by 
diffuſing itſelf thro' all the Mcwbers of that Hero's 
Body, might ſtamp upon him the indelüble Characters 
of Divinity. * 

This it was that put Jupiter to a non- plus: for Juno 
was too haughty a Dame co offer her Breaſt to Her- 
rules, who was yet in the Rank of Mortality. ut as 
the greateſt Difficulties are often ſurmounted by Dili- 
pence and Aſſiduity, it happen'd one day, that the 
Goddeſs having too freely taken off her Cups of Nectar, 
chan cd to fall aſleep, Jupiter, who had phy d her hard 
on Purpoſc, would not ler ſlip the Opportunity, but 

calling Hercules, made him ſuck uro, who nevertheleſs 
Hnor'd on very comfortably. 

would have done you good to have ſeen how rhe 
young Gedling ſwig'd Immortality, and what Pizature 
he took in ſucking ſo beautiful a Breaſt, In ſhort , * 
. T founc 


who render'd The Fable. 
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found the Milk ſo delicious, that drawing it greedily 
by whole Mouthfuls, he let ſome of it fall to the 
| Ground. Now it cannot be deny'd, bur whatever 
4. comes from a Deity, muſt needs be extraordinary Pre. 
| cious, and cannot fail of producing ſoniE miraculous n 
Effect: Accordingly, from this Milk ſo ſpilt was (cen 0 
to ſpring up a Flower of a wonderful Whiteneſs, and af a 


a moſt delicious Scent; to Which they gave the Name 
of Lich. | * 
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The Moral. Thus it n, that our Hearts being truly refin'd and pugd 
from all manner of Droſi, and which then may be shy! 

| Little Gods, diffuſe a Liquor, from whence ſpring Flower, © 1 

| reſembling the Lilly; and whoſe Perfumes are ſo charming, t: 

| that all virtuous Perſons are eager in the Purſuit thereof, UT | 
| 

| 1 

ö Of Martagons, or Mountain-Lillies.. © 

| 


5 The Martagon or Mountain-Lilly, is a fort of Ih 
| whoſe Flower- Leaves grow crooked or bending ; whence IÞ® { 
Of the ſeve- rhe Latins call it Lilium intortum. N 6 
ral ſorts of _ Among the Mountain-Lillies, there is one calld the WJ | 
Mountain. Field-Lilly, of which there are ſeveral ſorts; that i 
_—_ 
The great Mountain-Lilly, whoſe Flowers are red, the MW « 
Stem two or three foot high, with a great Number dd 
Leaves growing our from rhe bottom to top, without MW 1 
Stalks, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, and of a deep green; MW? « 
its Flowers are all crooked , and bend towards the end 
of the pedicle that holds em. KF 
There is another ſort of Mountain Lilly, whole Sten 
is leſs, and that bears not ſo many Flowers, nor fo red; W+ | 
but whole Productions are anſwerable to the ſize of tte 
Plant. The ſeveral ſorts of Moumtain-Lillies are alik 


| 
in this; that they all of em produce a great number dd 
Roots, | 
; 
| 


We have a third Mountain-Lilly not unlike the 
two former, only it bears Bulbs among its Leaves and 1! 
Flowers, 

There is another call'd the Mountain-Lilly of Pom. WM 1 
nius, that differs a little from the firſt, by reaſon of t | 
Bulb, which is of a reaſonable ſize, and wrapp'd abou WW 
| with a ſort of little Scales that are very thin, This LW | 
| + YU is yellow. | 1 
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The Mountain-Lilly requires only to be planted in a 


E Kicchin-Garden-Earth of ſome Strength and Sub- 


© ſtance. | N 
| The great heat of the Sun is prejudicial to it, and it 
muſt be Water'd frequently. We place it among Flowers 


Jof the large Kind; or in the middle of Borders, 


| among Flowers of the leſſer ſort. 


U 


. 
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In planting it, take care to put it a ſpan deep into 


the Ground, and allow the ſame diſtance berween it 


and the other Plants that are about it. 
Yon mult never pull up the Bulbs of Mountain-Lillies, 
till you intend to replant em immediately; and the 


true time of doing it is always when the Flowers are 
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paſs d, which is after they have quitted their old Roots. 
If you then plant their Bulbs, which are not unlike 
Scales, you will find that in a little time they will come 
to be large Roots. 

This Plant being more ſuſceptible of Heat than of 
Cold, you muſt, when Summer comes, lay little Heaps 


of Earth over their Bulbs, to protect them from the 


ſcorching Hear of the Sun, which would parch them 
up; or at leaſt take care to Water them very often. 
They may be increas'd by Sced; but by Bulbs is more 
diſpatchful. 


Once upon a time, when the Gods were merry- 


making in Heaven, and all of em giving up themſelves 
entirely to Joy, Jupiter, as was his common Practice, 
would needs embark in ſome new Amour; and Sylvia, 


a young Goddeſs, who was but newly come to the 
Courr of Heaven , was the Fair with whom he was 


ſmitten. 


This Sovereign of the Gods, depending on his Al- 


| mighryſhip, made ſure he had found an eaſy Conqueſt; 
but was miſtaken in his Aim; for when he made his 


Application to that Goddeſs, ſhe receiv'd his Gourrſhip, 
with a Coldneſs and Neglect , that well became a 


Deity, jealous of her Honour and Reputation. 


Fupitzr nevertheleſs, who never us'd to give over for 
the firſt Refuſal, continu'd his Addreſſes ro Sylvia: and 
believing he might rake a great deal of Liberry , ear- 


neſtly purſu'd his Point: But the Goddeſs perſifting, 
more and more averie to his Solicitations, he plainly 


law, that her Heart was nor ſo eaſy to be won as he 
imagin'd. 


Thus 
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Thus ſtood this Affair, when Jupiter abandoning hin: 


ſelf to the Violence of his Love, reſolv'd to rake by + 


Force, a Favour he found ſo difficult to gain by Good 
Will: And now indeed Slvia knew not well what to 
do; yet. ſummoning all her Reaſon to her Aid, ſhe got 
the better of the God, and preſervd her Chaſtity un. 


tainted: Bur this Action of . ſeem'd ſo 
ſtrange, and ſtruck her with-{o mu 


her Noſe gufh'd out ſuddenly a bleeding, inſomuch that 
{ſeveral Drops of Blood fell on the Ground; and from 
them ſprung up the Flower we call Martagon , or 
Mountain-Lilly , which is a Lilly of a red colour, and 
whoſe Flower-Leaves all turn backward, in token of 
Sylvia's Averſion from the Libidinous Purſuit of 
Jupiter. | | A Ni 

A Virgin ought to hold nothing ſo dear as her Honouy, 
and ſhe will always be very much regarded; eſpecially if 
having been in danger of loſing it, ſhe have bravely ve. 
ſiſted all the Temptttions that might have contributed to 


her undoing.” 
PATE] Of ASPHODILS. 


The Aſphodil is a Plant of which there are two Sorts; 
one call'd che Branch d Aſphodil ; the other, the Single- 


Staikd Ajphodil. The Grammarians Have given it tlie 


Name of Haſtula Regia, becauſe in blowing it forms as 
it were the ſhape of a Royal Sceptre, _ 

We chuſe rather to multiply Aſphodils by means of 
their Roots, which we ſlit in pieces, than by the Seed, 
which is too tedious a Way of increaſing them: be— 
ſides, this Plant produces Tubers enough, abundantly to 
increaſe the Kind. 

The Aſphodil delights alike in all ſorts of Earths, and 
requires to be planted rhrec inches deep, and ar a ſpan 
diſtance from one another, or from the other Flowers 
among which tis planted. 

It loves to be often Water'd ; which is the way to 
make it bear more beautiful Flowers, and produce 4 
greater Quantity of Tubers. 

This Flower is a great Ornament to a Border , or to 
any other part of a Garden, that is fer, either with 
Flowers of the largeit Sort, or of rhcie that are Dwaris. 
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Foot high, which riſes from the midſt of ſeveral Leaves tion. 


a quantity of Flowers like Li/lys, each of them ſingle- 


| ſelf at the top, and divided into three Partitions, fill'd with 
| - triangular Seeds. This is the Picture of the firſt ſort of 


the chief Ladies of the Country; for tho he was but a 
of the Blood from whence he was deſcended, 


ct our preſent Story : Pars had no ſooner declar'd him- 
# ſelf in favour of Venus, when beſides the Reward ſhe had 
$ promis'd him, he ſaw his Crook, which the two other 


broken, chang'd into the Flower we call an Aſphodit, = 
| which ſeem d in ſome manner to reſemble a Sceptre, from 
whence it had the name of Haſtula Regia. ö 2 
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The Aſphodil is a Plant that ſhoots out a Stem three The Deſerip 


— 


that are very long and ſſarp- pointed at the end, | 
From the middle to the top of the Stem there grows 


leav'd, and cut in fie parts to the Bottom, from the 
midſt of which riſes a Hive, that at length becomes a 
Fruit almoſt round, plump, and triangular, opening it 


Aſphodil, which differs from rhe ſecond, only in baving - 
irs Stalk garniſhed with Flowers, and very full of Bran- 
ches, whereas the Stalk of the ſecond ſort is naked, and 
has no Branches at all. | = pat 5 

Who has not heard of the famous Conteſtation be- The Fable. 
tween Pallas, Juno, and Venus, on account of the golden ] 
Apple, that wasto be given as a Prize to her of the three 
who ſnhould be judg d the moſt Beautiful, and that Paris 
was pitch d upon for Judge to decide the Controverſy. 

This Paris was a Shepherd, who kept his Flocks on 
Mount Ida. He was a handſom Fellow, and had an 
extraordinary fine Crook, that Pan had given him. 

He never made uſe of this Crook, but on Days of So- 
lemnity, as when ſome Feſtival was ſeparated in Hon- 
our of the Gods, or when he was to be in Company with 
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Shepherd, he was weil bred, and had ſomething in him 


But to return to the Conteſtation, which is the Subject 
Goddeſſes out of pure Madneſs and Revenge would have 


One good Turn that is promis d us, often procures another, The Moral. 2 


eſpecialli when we knew how to behave our ſelves, in ſo en- 
© gaging a manner as to deſerve it. 28 


Of the Hemerocallis, or Day-Lilly. 
The Etymologiſts tells us that Hemerocalls comes from 


4 1ppe which fignifies a Day, and'y42A©> Beauty; which 
is as much as to ſay, fair for a Day: and indeed we call 


1c 


| i. ; 
Fo 2.90 1 Compleat Floriſt, 
it a Day-Lily, becauſe the Flower of that Plant often 
TY blows in the Morning and is gone in the Evening. 
re Culture, Concerning the Culture of the Day-Lilly, tis the 
E | ſame with that of the Lily, and requires nothing elle to 
|  - , be obſerv'd., See therefore Page, 283, &c., 
The Deſcrip- The Day-Lilly is a Plant, that from its Bulb ſhoors 
1 out long Leaves, from the middle of which riſes a Stalk 
N | three Foot high, all over ſpeckled and beſet with Leaves; 
IF at the top of it grows a Flower, that art firſt forms a 
0 Head, then opens and becomes almoſt like a Tulip, and 
171 is of a red Colour: from whence tis likewiſe call d the 
328 Orange-Lilly. 
I be Fable. Hemerocale was a young Lady, who was much talk d 
| T of in her days, on account of her great Beauty. She 
had new Lovers every Day, and all of them labour d to 
outvy ne another in giving her Proofs of their Paſſion. 
This Damſel having too good an Opinion of her Self, 
took a little too much upon her: She was indeed very 
handſom 3 and tis reported ſhe had ſomething fo very 
1 in her Beauty, tliat even the Gods were taken 
With it. 
HBeſides the Charms that ſparkled in her Looks, ſhe 
"was obſervd to have a certain Air of Haughtineſs and 
? Difdain, not misbecoming the young Perſons of her Sex. 
Yer tho' ſhe were proud and ſcornful, many neverthe- 
leſs made Love to her to matry her; bur ſhe who hug d 
her ſelf in having ſuch a Throng of Admirers, had a 
mind to enjoy for a long time the Glory of being thus 
lov'd, believing that when ſhe ſhould think fit ro marry; 
*rwould lie in her Breaft to chuſe whom ſhe pleas'd for a 
Husband. + 
For a certain time indeed this Coyneſs would not have 
been amiſs: but Hemerocale was ſo fond of her ſelf, 
that ſhe perceived not her Charms were waſting every 
Day ; nor would ſhe have reflected on it, had ſhe not 
ſeen the number of her Lovers fall off on a ſudden : but 
this Alteration made her begin to look about her; inſo- 
much that ſhe reſolv d to beſtowẽ her ſelf on him ſhe lik d 
beſt, and who ſhe thought deſerved her above all the 
reſt of her Wooers, EE | 
But ſhefound her ſelf in a Miſtake ; for her Beauty be- 
ing quite worn away, all her Admirers forſook her at once; 
which threw her into ſo deep a Melanchaly, as ſoon 
brought her to the Grave: and then Priapus, who Mr 
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ſaid to have been in Love with her, chang'd her 
into the Flower that bears her Name. 


29H 


This Fable lets us plainly ſee the Folly of moſt Women now The Moral; 
a days, who truſting too much to their Beauty, often ler ſlip 
an Opportunity, which the quick, Decay of their Charms gives 
them no Hopes of ever retrieving any more, 


\Of Burter-flowers. | 
Wbat wecall Butterflowers in our Gatdens, ate ſeveral 
ſorts of Ranunculus s. I will here give you a Delcription 
of ſuch of them as moſt deſerve to be cuitivared. , 3 
The lingie yellow Butter- flower is generally tupporred Of the ſevera 
by a {mall Pedicle, which bears a F.ower, compos d of forts of But= 
four, of five, or ſometimes of fix large Leaves, which, ter-flowers. 
when they are pals'd, leave a Fruit behind them, that 
contains a longiſh, ſmall, flat Seed, and of :a reddiſh, 
Colour. Its Leaves are reaſonably large, unctubus, jag- 
ged about the edges, and of a Pale Green. CES 
The ſcarlet Butter- flower ſhoots from its Root, Leaves 
that are a little cut or indented; from the middle of them 
riſes a Stalk bigger and longer than that before mention'd, 
and a little downy ; from this Stalk ſomtimes ſnoot out 
ſeveral Branches, at the end of which grow ſeveral Flows; 
ers; or but one, when the Stalk is without Branches: 
the Flower- Leaves are ſlightly notched: and this Butter- 
flower being often ſupported but by a ſlender Pedicle, it 
frequently happens, that it {inks down under the weight 
of the Flowers it bears. 
The double yellow Butter- flower ſnoots from its Roots 
ſeveral Leaves of a graſſy Green, like thoſe of Rue, and 
always creeping on the Ground; from the middle of 
em grows up a ſlender Stalk, a ſpan high, and ſtreak d 
all the Length of it: at the end of it comes a white 
and double Flower, which laſts from March to April. 
The Fringe-leaf Butter- lower is a Plant whoſe Leaves 
are notch d, or cut down very low, long, hard, nervous, 
and forming a Star along the Branchy Stalk, that at the 
end bears white Flowers, like that of the Daxie. | 
© The round Butter- lower produces large, round Leaves, 
& indented on the Edges, nervous. and of a pale Green; 
from the middle of which mounts up a Stem, ſmall; ten- 
der, of one ſingle Colour, ofa ſpan high: at the end of 
it appears a double yellow Flower, whoſe Leaves are 
Placd in a Round, like thoſe of an Anemone, 5 
| e The 
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| Il ferent ſorts 


¶ Fonquils, 


| "The Compleat Floriſt. 
The Butter-Flowers are Plants of the ſame Kind with 
the Ranunculus , yet they require not of us ſo much 
Care and Ceremony in their Culrure. 
The Flowers, to come to their perfect Growth, need 
only to be let in a good Kitchin-Garden Soil, eaſy to 
work, and if it be a little ſiftec, twill be the better 


for't, £ 1 8 
We plant them generally in our Parterres, or ſome 


+ * other Pieces of the Garden, never in Pots; always ix 


inches deep in the Ground, a ſpan diſtance from one 
another, and in Rows laid out with a Line, art the ſame 
diſtance likewile. ; 

The Butter-Flowers ſhould never be but among Dwarf. 
Flowers, becauſe thoſe of the high Kind would eclipſe 


them too much, unlels theſe laſt be planted in the 


middle of Borders, and are of thoſe Sorts that are not 
very branchy. 

Theſe Plants love the exceſſive Heat, require to be 
often water'd), nor may we neglect to weed them. 

I will ſay no more of the Butter-Flowers, being com- 
priz'd under the Kind of the Ranunculus, whole Story 
I have already told; and J will obſerve the ſame 
Method in regard to all other Flowers, which, tho' they 
have diflerent Names, are nevertheleſs of one and the 
ſame Kind: Take notice only, that Renunculus comes 
from Rana, which ſignifies a Frog; becauſe Butter- 
Flowers, or Ranunculus's, cali em whether you will, grow 
grow generally in Marſhy Grounds, 


of IONGUI TS. 
The Fonquil is a ſort of Narciſſus, of which too 
there are ſeveral forts; and to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other Flowers of its Kind, tis call'd, Narciſſus f unci- 
folius, the Ruſh-leaf'd Narciſſus. _ 34 
The Fonguil we call the Great Fonquil, is a Flower that 
from its Bulb ſhoots cut two or three Leaves, about a 
foot long, extreamly narrow, ſharp-pointed at the end, 
hollow, and bf a deep graſſy-green: from the middle 
of theſe Leaves ſprings one, or ſeveral Stalks, if the 
Bulb is beſet with Suckers; and theſe Stalks are ſlen- 
der, hollow, narrow, and a foot high; along them, to 
about four inches from the top, grow ſeveral Flowers, 
plac'd one after another, and compos d of five or fix 
Leaves, all of them curl'd, and of a yellow colour. 


The 
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th The Fonquil with a round Cup, is that which from 
ch its Bulb ſhoots out narrower Leaves than thoſe of the 
former, and alike hollow : it blows in the Spring , and 
ed produces but few Flowers. "Tis likewile call'd, the 
to Spaniſh Fonquil. | | 
er The /:ttle ſingle Fonquil ſhoots out the moſt Leaves of 
any, and produces as many Stalks as ir has Mother- 
ne * Bulbs : along the Stalks, and ſticking to their Pedicles, 
lix grow ſeveral Flowers, either round or pointed, joining 
ne | or ſeparate from one another, blowing one after Wag 
ne bother, of a very delightful Scent, not unlike that of 
6 Jeſſamin. | | 
. There are three Fonquils that differ from the formet, as 
ple well in Colour, as in Smell: viz. 
the The Little Fonquil , that from its Bulb ſhoots our 
ot WR Leaves extreamly narrow, and lying on the Ground, x 
Irs Bulb is long, and produces Sta ks, at the end of 
be ; which grow little, irregular, white Flowers, without any 
Smell. 
m. _ The Autumn Fonquil is a Plant that produces its 
ory WW Stalk before its Leave, and that commonly bears two 
me | or three white Flowers, a little {cented. This Flower 
ncy WS blows in Autumn, and its Leaves are greener than the 
the WT Spaniſp Jonquils, bur tis not ſo much valu'd. 
nes Wi The Great Fonquil differs likewiſe from the Spaniſh, 
ter- in its Whiteneſs and Fragrancy. 
ov ie The Yellow and Cupp'd Fonquil is allo different, by 
| reaſon its Cup bears Flowers of a white colour. 
{ The Pale Fonquil is that whoſe Leaves are cur!'d up, 
and its Flower of a yellowiſh White, inclining to a 
too Brimſtone- colour: its Bulb is round, white, and 
the . coverd with a Tunicle brown-colour'd and Membra- 
nci- nous; from whence, in the Month of April, ſprings a 
Stalk that bears three or four Flowers, of the Colour 
hat WW above- mention dd. 
ra Fonquils are multiply'd by their Seed, but ſooner by The Culture, 
2nd, WE their Bulbs , and require an Earth of ſome ſubſtance, 
Adee yet not too fatty; neverthelels in ſhort, a good Kitchin- 
the . Garden-Sail is beſt for them. = 
len- WF This Plant is of a very render Conſtitution, and 
„to therefore cannot endure the great Heats. 
pers, BE Its Bulbs are generally planted in the Borders of 
fix Pearterres, or in the other Knors of a Garden, as I have 


evi in the Chapter of Narciſſus 5, and require to be put 
The | *: is {our 


The Compleat Floriſt. 
four inches deep in the Ground, and to have a like 
diſtance between them. | F 
. Take notice nevertheleſs, that the little yellow raſh. 
| leaf d Jonquil, the white Fonquil, and that whole Flower 
'2 is pale, and the Leaves of ir curd, chuſe rather to be in 
Pots, becauſe of the Conveniengy of, taking them out 
of tbe ſcorching Heat of the Sun, Which always does 
em hurt. 
The Autumn-Fonquil will grow very well in the 
3 naked Earth, but it muſt be planted only three inches 
| deep in the Ground, and the diſtance of two from one 
] another. And till it have ſhot forth its Stem, you muſt WE 
take care, during the great Heats of che Summer to bank FF 
| it up a little with Earth, to avoid all Inconveniences. 4 
mW When you perceive the Earth, where your Fonquzl: 
1 are planted, to grow a little dry, you muſt not neglect 
w Water it. | 
Fonquils muſt not be taken out of the Ground, but 
only to take away the little Roots that ſtick ro them, 
and then they muſt be pur in again immediately; for 
the little Shanks you 2 off are ſo ſenſible of the leaſt 
alteration, that to leave them ever ſo ſhort a time in the 
Air will do them a great Prejudice; but they may be 
kept ſome little time, by putting them into Boxes fill d 
with Moſs, a little moiſten'd : this is the Method we 
obſerve, when we would ſend em to any diſtant 
S—_ 


Of the Daffodil call d Narciſſus longa Cervice, in French 
Con de Chameau, i. e. The Camel's Neck. 

The Plant which Gardners call Cou de Chameau is 2 
t ſort of Narciſſus, and the ſame the Latins call Nar- 
1 ciſſus longa cervice. Tis call'd the Camel's Neck , be- 
* caule of its long Stalk , which, when tis loaded with 
ll} Flowers, hangs down, and thus reſembles the Neck of 
1 that Animal. 34 
Ibe Culture. Experience has hitherto ſhewn us, that this is a Plant 
'F +. thardelghts very much in a fat Soil, which you need 
[| only lay round irs Bulb , taking care to lay a lighter 
| Earth over it, left that Part of it ſhould grow rotten, 
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or any other Inconvenience happen. | 
This Narciſſus will not endure to be exposd ro the 
ſcorching Rays of the Sun; for it will produce its 
Flower in the Shade; and by chat means they will be 
VVT 
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Take ſome Tool proper for Gardning, and with it 2 


The Compleat Floriſt. 
We plant it a ſpan deep in the Ground, and each 
Bulb four inches from one another, that it may have the 
more liberty to ſpread, and bear the larger Flowers. 
This Narciſſus is pluck'd up every three Years : and 


touching the other Parts of its Culture, obſerve the 
Rules preſcrib d in the Article of the Daffodil. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Flowers that ought to be ſow'd during the 
Month of November , and of the manner of 
Cultivating them, 
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Of both Sorts of Peonie's. 


T* E RE are two Sorts of Peonie c, viz. the Male 
L Peom, and the Female Peony; and both of them are 
a very beautiful Ornament in our Gardens. 
The Peony grew firſt in the Shade, whence it ſtill The Culture; 
deſires to grow in a Place the leaſt that may be ex- "5M 
to the Sun; for then its Flowers will open the more 
beautiful, and laſt the longer. 

This Plant delights in a Kitchin-Garden Soil, that is 
a little greaſy and wet. Tis increas d by means of its 
Roots, in the following manner. | 


uncover gently the Root of the Peony : when 'tis wholly 
laid open, lift it up out of irs Place; then get off all the 
Earth that cleaves to its Roots; which being very 
numerous, and much entangled in one another, take 
the entire Plant, and dip all the Root into a large 
quantity of Water, and keep moving it up and down 
in it, that the Earth that ſticks to the Root may come 
off the more eaſily; and continue to ſtir it about 
ſoundly, till you have cleans d it of all the Filth that 
was ſticking about it. : 3 
Having done this, take che Plant in both your Hands, 
and having carefully conſider d, both the Root and the 
Sprigs chat compoſe the Plant, divide it into ſeveral 
Parts. To do this well, take a Knife, and cut the 
uppermoſt part of it, to the third, or fourth, nay, even 
to the laſt Joint: after this, make a reaſonable large 
Hole, and in che middlg of it raiſe as it were a little 
GGG 
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Bank; place the Peony upon it in ſuch wiſe, that the 


Joints may be three inches deep in the Ground , and 
that the lowermoſt parts of the Roots, by means of the 
Circumference of this little Bank, may be neatly ſepa- 
rated from one another; becauſe if they cling to each 
other, they will be in danger of growing rotten, for want 
of taking a ſufficient Quantity of Nouriſhment. 

When you have done this, fill up the Hole with Earth, 
preſs it down a little againſt the Roots, and to make it 


ſtick to them the better, water it as ſoon as you have 


The Deſcrip- 
tion. 


' The Seed. 


The Fable, 


planted it; and then leave it to take its Fate accordin 
to the good Pleaſure of Nature, who will be indulgent 


to it, provided you take care to ſupply it with Water, 


and ſlightly to dig up the Ground about it, whenever it 
requires thoſe Helps. | 

This Plant will ſcarce endure to be tranſplanted , till 

the third or fourth Year after its firſt Planting ; when 
you mult take away all the Suckers that grow about it. 

The Time of performing this Operation is always 
about the end of November; for the Peony not having 
as yet ſhor out any new Roots, it may be taken out of 
the Earth without danger. | 

The Male Peony is a Plant that from its Root ſhoots 
out Stalks of about three foot high, of a reddiſh colour, 
and a little branchy. Its Leaves are double, large, 
ſhining, downy underneath, and of a brown-green 
colour: at the end of its Stalks grow large Flowers, 
compos d of many Leaves in the figure of Roſes, and of 
a carnation or Purple colour. 

The Female Peony differs from the Male, in not having 
a reddiſh Stalk : beſides, its Leaves are cut downwards, 
are downy on the back, and of a brown green on the 
other ſide; nor bears it ſo large Flowers. 

When the Flowers are paſs'd, there appears a Fruit, 
compos'd of ſeveral Seed-Veſſels, of a white colour, 
cover d with a ſhort Wool, and hanging downwards, in 
which are contain'd the Seeds, that are large, almoſt 
round, and black when they are ripe. | 

In the Days of yore, when Hercules offer d himſelf 
ro fight the Sea-Monfters that ſhould have devour d 
Heſione, who, to appeaſe rhe Anger of the Gods, was 
ro be expos'd to their Fury; Pluto, jealous left any 
but himſelf ſnould ſhare in the Glory of that Exploit, 
came to diſpute it with Hercules, who having 5 
. * 8 ſb. 
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ſubmitted to any one, would not tamely yield up the 
Point to Pluto; inſomuch that theſe two Gods falling 
together by the Ears, Hercules laid on {6 turioufly with 
his Club, on the Back of P/uro, that he gave him 
a Wound, of which he would ſcarce ever have been 
E curd, had it not been for an old Phy tician call''d Pon, 
who having undertaken the Cure, iucceeded in it. 

This Pæon was brought up under Aſculapius, who 
had always afforded him his Protection; till having by 
this Operation drawn upon himſelf the Envy of that 
God, he fell into a Snare he had laid for him, and 
periſhd miſerably in it: And then it was that Plutol 
calling to mind the Service he had render'd him, 
* chang'd him into a Flower, which he commanded ſhould 
be call'd Pæonia, Peony, from his Name. 
| There was never yet a Man of extraordinary Merit , but The Moral. 
met with ſome Perſons that envyd him; but tn in vain 
* for 'em to think to deſtroy him utterly; for the Reputation 
hi great Parts have acquird him, will always in Recom- 

pence preſerve his Name from Oblivion, 


CH AT; I, 


Of the Flowers that ought to be ſow'd in the Month 


7 December, and of” the manner of cultivating 
them, | | 


of the Lilly of the Valley. 


J Cannot tell how the Name of Lilly camei to be 
given to this Flower, there being no Reſemblance 
between it and the ordinary Lilly, There are rwo 
Sorts of it; the White Lilly of the Valley, Lilium Con- 
vallium flore albo; and the Broad-Leaf d Lilly of the 
Valley, Lilium Convallium latifolium : this Flower is 
_— call'd Liricenfancy, Conval. Lilly, and May- 
ly. 
The Lilly of the Valley, is multiply'd only by rooted The Culture. 
Slips that are ſliver'd from its Roots, which are ſo in- 
tricately entangled with one another, that you muſt take 
a Knife to ſeparate them. 
This Plant, which firſt took its riſe in Valleys, de- 
lichts only in the Shade: For this Reaſon, we 7 
; allo 
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done in the Month of December. 


round, white, very ſweet- ſcented, and ſticking each d 


The Compleat Floriſt, | 
allow it a place in our Parterres, but in ſome by. corner 
of the Garden, where we ſer it for the ſake of its Flower, 
But, as I was ſaying, when you would multiply i, 
you muſt flir the Roots; and this Work is general 

In 3 the Lilly of the Valley, take care to put j 
nat above three inches deep in the Ground, and Wat; 
it in dry Seaſons, | 

It does not like to be often tranſplanted : For the 
more it is confin'd, the more Flowers it produces, ani 
thoſe too the more beautiful. Seeing nevertheleſs, thy 
the Salts of the Earth, in which tis planted, muſt 
of neceſſity be exhauſted by irs continual ſupplying 
the Plant therewith ; obſerve, that the Way to make 
good this Defect, is, to make a Ring round rhe Foot of 
this Plant, to take away the Earth from it every Year, 
and at the fame time, to put new in irs room. 

I ſaid, there was two ſorts of Lillys of the Valle, 
The firſt of 'em ſhoots out a Stalk of a Foor in height 
and its Leaves are long, large, ſmooth, of a green Colour, 
and bur three in — : Its Stalk, from the middle 
upwards, is thick beſet with Flowers, that are almof 


em to a {mall Pedicle, which is ſo weak, that not be. 
ing able to bear them up, they are almoſt all of then 
forc'd to hang down on one fide. 

The ſecond ſort differs no otherwiſe from this, than i 
its Flowers, being of a red, inclining to white, and in 10 
having ſo high a Scent. 

The two Months of December and January, being tot 
hazardous, by reaſon of the Cold; which, eſpecially 
our Climate, makes itſelf be felt too ſeverely, tis nd 
thought ſafe to ſow or plant any Flower during thar time, 
for they would run great Danger, whatever care and 
precautions can be taken to ſecure them: For this Res 8 
ſon, the Gardner's Vear is broke off by theſe two Montis ſt 
which we skip over to come to that of February, wit! 
we may hope for better ſuccels in whatever we pre 
to cultivate. 5 | | | 


; 
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HAF. IV. 
F of the Flowers that ought to be ſow'd, or planted, 


cultivating tbem. 


Of AMARANTHUS'. 


ET HERE are ſo many ſorts of Amaranthus's, and 
bn of ſo different Colours, that twould be endleſs 


un to be particular upon each of them: I will therefore 
ug only ſay, That beſides this Name, we call it likewiſe 
ae Paſfeveleurs, becauſe irs Flower in ſome meaſure re- 
t ſembles Velvet, and Flower of Love, for the Reafons 
ea, 1 ſhall give in the Fable of this Flower. 


multiply'd only by Seed, which we ſow during four 
Months of the Year, viz. in February, March, April and 
"\ May. In the two firſt of them, we always ſow it in Hot- 
Idle Beds, that they may Blow very early; in the third, you 
ot muſt chuſe our ſome place in the naked Earth, that is 
under ſhelter of the Wind; and in the fourth, we ſow 
be. them any where in the Earth, provided ir be prepar'd 
ben in the manner I am going to teach. 

If it be in February, or March, that you would ſow this 


| Seed, (of which I take it for granted, you have taken 


In 
7 care to gather the beſt) you muſt wait till the great Heat 
of the Beds, where you intend to {ow them, be evapo- 
roo rated; for, if Amaranthuss be ſown in too great a de- 
yi | der of Heat, their firſt Bud would be fo endamag'd 
no: WE by it, that they would come to nothing. | 
im. Having obſerv'd this Inſtruction, you pitch upon that 
and part of the Hor-Bed, where you inrend ro ſow your 
z Seed; and make little Rows a-croſs it, drawn very 
ah; ſtrait, and four inches diſtant from one another, in which 
ther YEE you ſow the Seed as thin as poſſibly you can; for, tis ſo 
ren} very ſmall, that whatever precaution you take, as to that 


point, it will always fall too thick. 

8 As ſoon as ever the Seed is ſown, you muſt cover it 

immediately, that the Cold may not have any Effect 

upon it: And you leave it in this manner, till it be 
groen up two inches high, and have ſhor forth four or 

& five Leaves; for then you ought by little and little to 
le it to endure the open Air, by railing it up higher — 
TVT higher, 


8 i 


in the Month of February, and of the manner of | 


The Amaranthuz's are of the Kind of Flowers that are The Culture. 
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higher, upon Pieces of Wood, the Glaſſes that cover i; 
This Management laſts for fix Weeks, till ſuch time 
as the Amaranthuss are come to a fine growth, and art 
ſtrong and hardy enough to bear the Injuries of th; 
Weather; eight days after which, they will be fit to be 
planted; inſomuch, that ſuch of em that are ſaut 
in February, will be ready to be planted out in April; 
whereas, thoſe that are ſown in March, will not be in 
condition to be tranſplanted till May. 

In regard to the Amaranthus's that are ſown in Ahn 
you need nor ule ſo many Ceremonies, unleſs the Hoar. 
Froſts are frequent: For, in that caſe, Hot-Beds, and 
Glaſs-Bells roo, will be requiſite to bring theſe Flower 
to a due growth : Whereas, if the Seaſon be mild, you 
may ſow them on Beds that are grown cold, or in ſome 
corner of a Border ſhelter'd from the cold Winds, taking 
care, when there is occaſion for it, to cover them with 
Glaſſes, which will help to ſtrengthen them, and bring 
em to a condition fit to be planted out. 

If you ſow your Amaranthus Seeds in the Month d 
May, you may ſave your ſelf a great deal of trouble 
that you were oblig'd ro rake in the foregoing Months; 
bur then again, you cannot have them ſo early: Bur in 
that Month, the Sun being hor enough, you may (ov 
em at a corner of ſome old Hot-Bed, or of ſome Bos 
der, where the Mold is a full inch deep, in which you 
may lay the Seed in the manner before preſcrib' d 

Amaranthus's are likewiſe ſow'd in Pots, or in Calc, 
which is done only in the Months of April, or May, i 
it being then eaſie to carry them from one place to ano. 
ther, to fer them in the Heat of the Sun, and protect 
them from the Froſts: But, if they were ſown in Pots 
or Caſes, before that time, thoſe Pots, whatever Aſpect 
you ſet them in, would not receive Heat enough to ob- 
lige theſe Plants to grow to the perfection requir'd. 
When the Amaranthw's are come to have ſtrengi| 


enough to be tranſplanted, be careful to rake 'em up } 


with a Planting-Stick, with the Earth about em, to tas 
cilitate their reraking Root; for theſe Flowers are ve 
ry Tender, and extreamly ſenſible of the Injuries of tic 
Weather. | 

Take care always to Water them as ſoon as they ate 
planted ; the places in which we plant them, are gere- 


rally the middle of the Borders of our Parterres, 2 
4 | chere 
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there are ſome Dwarf Flowers: For, to mingle them 


| 


it. | 

tine among Flowers of the large Kind, and that have many 
Jan Branches, would expoſe them to the hazard of produ- 
the cing nothing of any Worth. f 

oh The Flowers do very well in Pots, fill'd one half with 
n Kitchin-Garden Earth, well ſifted, and the other half 
„; with Hor-Bed Mold: In this mixture of Soil, they 


uill come to great Perfection, provided you take care to 

give em Water when they have need of it. 

pri, In whatever Month we low our Amaranthus's, there 
1 is always ſome Advantage got by it; for, if we ſow 

and them early, we have nor only the benefit of the Flower, 


— 


Wer; 's but the pleaſure likewiſe of gathering the Seed in per- 
fect Maturity: And, if they Blow late, they come in 


ou By 
ts a Seaſon when all other Flowers being ſcarce, they are a 
ing particular Ornament to the Garden in which they grow. 
vin 1 The Amaranthus Seed is kept ſhut up in little Boxes 
ing till Hinter be over, and ina Conſervatory; from whence, 
it may then be taken our with ſafety, it having there 
1 of {5 acquir'd all the neceſſary Qualifications ro make it ſhoor 
ble, i in perfection. This Flower is valu'd on account of its 
hs; laſtingnels. | | 
rin | The Amaranthus is a Plant, that from its Roots ſhoot The Deſcrip- 
out Leaves that are large, a little ſnarp- pointed, the tion. 


or. Edge of a reddiſh Colour, and the middle of a brown- 
yo green: From the midit of theſe Leaves, riſes a Stalk 
a foot and a half high, of a reddiſh Colour, bearing 
es, Flowers ſometimes of a Violet Colour, ſometimes of a 
it Pinple, ſometimes of a Crimſon, ſometimes of an Orange, 


1o- Wand ſometimes of a Scarlet Red. 

4 In the midſt of theſe Flowers, grow little Seed-Veſſels, 
ns, in which is contain'd a Secd almoſt round, very (mal), 
tand of a ſuining black Colour. 

b. They were keeping Holyday one day in Arcadia, in 


Honour of Pan, and all the neighbouring Gods were 


—_ 
x 
— 
* . * 2 


preſent at the Solemnity. Cupid was one of the compa- 
uy ny: When, amidft the height of their Sports, they 
2 heard a Sound of Inftruments that made moſt of the 
Company curious to know what it meant. 
be Twas Amaranthe, who came fitting in a Triumphal 
Chariot, attended by a great number of. her Admirers. 
e This Amaranthe was the Wonder of the Country; He- 
len had never half the Charms that ſhone in the Looks 


of this Young Lady: Her Mien had an Air of Great- 


nels, 


The Seed, 


The Fable. 
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was ever ſeen: In ſhort, the Sight of her charm d al 
that beheld her. GET 
Cupid had long been in Love with Amaranthe; and 
ſeeing her in this pompous Equipage, broke thro” the 
Crowd, and coming up, made his Addreſſes to her. 
Amaranthe, grown proud of having a God thy; 
publickly avow his Paſſion, no longer had any regard 
for the Sighs of her other Lovers; bur flighred in f 
| ſcornful a manner the Flames of one Dorilas, who wa 
| Son of a Prince of Arcadia, that falling in Deſpair for 
| | her Cruelty, he reſolv'd to be reveng'd of her. 

; "Twas late, and Day had given place to Night, whe 
this Dorilas chanc'd to meet Amaranthe in a Garden, and 
gave her a Flower to iiriell to, of ſo noxious a Scent 
that ir made the Beauty of this Young Lady decay from 
day to day, inſomuch that Cupid, who is an inconſtam 
| Deity, grew cold in his Paſſion for her. 
| Amaranthe (aw it but roo ſoon, and vex'd to ſee het 
| ſelf lighted by this God, whom ſhe had prefer'd to 6 
| many Wooers, fell into ſuch a Languiſhmenr, as ſoon 
brought her ro the Grave, Then Cupid, rouch'd with 
7 ſome Remains of that Tenderneſs he had formerly hal 
f 


— — — 


— 


for Amaranthe, chang d her into the Flower that noy 
bears her Name; and which, fome call the Flower q 
Love, becauſe ſhe had been belov'd by that God, 

| Behold here the Fate of moſt Women, who, fond of thei! 
Beauty and Merits, deſpiſe thoſe that deſerve them, u 
give their Hearts to others who are much above 'em, and 
who never fail to forſake them, proportionably as their Beau. 
ty fades away. 


F Balſamines, or the Female Balſam Apple. 
WP Scme derive the Etymology of Balſamine from Ba. 
ſamum, which ſignifies Balſam. Now, whether this 
| Plant be us'd in rhe Compoſition of any Balſam, I leave 
= | to the Apothecaries to determine. 4 | 
| The Culture, There is nothing difficult in the Culture of th 
| Flower, and the Plant is multiply d. only by its Seed. 
We ſow it on a Hot-Bed in Rows, drawn as tral 

as poſſible, and always croſs-wiſe. 

: The Seed of this Plant nor being ſmall, we may eal- 
Q_ ly avoid ſowing it too thick; and tis always beſt ro ſov 
; x thin, becauſe of its Stem, which being a and 
| 5 ung 


neſs, and her Shape was one of the moſt Accompliſu a | 4 


and 
the 


thu 
gard 
n {0 


| 
ig {Wpungy, requires much nouriſhment, to bring it to the 
d 
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Negree of full perfection. 8 

The Balſamines, when they firſt come up, require of 
Jus, in caſe the Weather be cold, to cover them with 
sxreens of Straw, to protect them againſt the Hoar-Froits, 
which deftroy all the Plants: and thus it is that we order 


them as they grow. 1 
Iheſe Plants continue in this Condition fix Weeks, 


or two Months, in which time having acquir'd a ſuf- 


I ficient Strength, and being come to a fir growth for plan- 


ting, we then prepare to do it. 
The Places moſt proper for them, are generally the 
middle of the Borders, that are fill d with Dwarf Flow- 


1 


. 


ſpread not much abroad, and by conſequence do not 
much incommode the other Flowers that grow near 

them. 
I have ſeen em mingled among Flowers of the large 
Kind; bur they very often ſeem'd ro me to be languiſhs 
ing ,wherher Care had not been taken to allow them the 
due diftances between them, or whether they thriv d the 
worle for being crowded by the Boughs of other Plants, 
that hinder'd em from enjoying as much of the Sun as 
they had need of, I can't determine. 
They ought to be planted a Foot aſunder, and three 
Inches deep in the Ground, in Holes made with a Dib- 
ble; preſs down the Earth upon the Roots, and water 
them immediately after they are planted. This will be 
enough to make them retake Root. 
Me ſometimes put theſe Flowers into Pots, fill'd two 


* for cho the Balſamines are full of Branches, they 


* 


q 
D 
L 
: 
| 


_——_ 


® thirds with Kirchen-Garden-Eartb, and the other third 


with Mold: for they require a ſubſtantial, rather than 
a light Earth. The Balſamines in Pots are an Ornament 
to our Parterres, when they are plac'd in a regular Or- 


Beſides the frequent Waterings muſt be given to this 
Plant, you muſt rake care to remove all ill Weeds 


from about it: and like the Plants of the great kind, it 
# will not thrive the worſe; if in lowring Weather you turn 


up the Earth ſlightly about it, and then water it imme- 


diately, unleſs there be a likelyhood of preſent Rain. 


1 
” 


„ 
4 
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The Balſamine is a Plant, that from its Root, ſhoots The Deſcrip- 


out ſeveral oblong Leaves, indented on the Edges, and tion. 


þ Sarp-pointed ar rhe end: 


its Stalk riſes a Foot and a 
9 5 haif 
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-cula, and all of them are red. 
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half in height, is of a reddiſh.colour towards the bottgy' 
ſtraight, indifferently big, and dividing it ſelf into feye 
ral Branches: along this Stem grow ſeveral Flower, 
compos'd of four Leaves unlike one another: the u 
permoſt Leaf is gentrally arch'd, that under it in the 


ſhape of a Monks Cowl, and the two fide Leaves fa 
down in the form of a Band: each Leaf has an 4; 


The Seed, When the Flowers are fallen, they leave ſmall Sec. 
F Veſſels, containing Seeds almoſt round, and not un like 
WR es | 4H 
The Figure of a Balſamine. - The Fable. 


Balſamina. was Daughter 
of Glaucws, Who before he wx; 

rank'd in the number of the 
Gods, was by Trade a Fiſh. 
erman : her Mother was a 
Water-Nymph, whoſe Name 
is not known, 

This young Maiden, cho 
ſhe was not over handſom, 
had nevertheleſs ſeveral Ad. 
mirers; and among cthers, 
one Proteras, Son of a fa 
mous Shepherd of Buvtic, 
who was more in love with 
her than any of em beſides, 

This Proteras had found 
means to win the Heart ef 
Balſamina, who had a great 
Love for him; bur the in- 
equality of their Rank was 
a great Obſtacle ro their De- 
fires. 

Mean while Glaucus, to 
whom Balſamina had made known her Paſſion, would 
not altogether oppoſe his Daughters Deſign : bur after 
having teveral rimes given her ſuch Advice as became 2 
Father, he told her, he would willingly conſent to it, 

rovided Proteras would endeavour to fignalize himſell 
by ſome glorious Exploit. 

At that time the Amazons were at War with Hercules ; 
and Proteras, who was very brave, in order to diitinguil 


himſelf, took the Opportunity of attending that Hero 4 
| the 


cnt 
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the War. He went away cloath'd in a blue Robe, of 
Which Glaucus had made him a Preſent, and promis'd | 
Balſamina, that if he came off Victorious from any A- | ; 
ction, he would return home in a Robe of Scarlet, | 
Proteras was not long with@urt giving Proofs of his 
Courage: and having greatly contributed to the Victory 
Hercules gain d over the Amazons, and receiy'd a very 
conſiderable Recompence for his Services, he forthwith 
leſt the Army. But ſo great was the Tranſport of his 
= Love, that it made him forget the Scarlet Robe, inſo- 
much that his Miſtreſs, who was always in expectation 
of ſome happy Succeſs; ſeeing him from far in his or- 
dinary Dreſs, Was ſo ſtruck with it, that ſhe threw her 
ſelf headlong from a Tower, and thus came to an un- 
fortunate end. Her Father, hearing of her Death, 
chang'd her into the Flower that goes by her Name. I 
The Violence of our Paſſions, by putting us beſides our Th, Nora! 
ame ſelves, often makes us loſe, what by -a little Moderation * 
mingled with them, it would have been eaſy for us to 
obtain. | . 


* ö 
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Of Love- Apples, or Golden-Apples. | 
The Love-Apple is call'd in Latin HHcoperſicen, which 
comes from the Greek avy © that ſignifies a Wolf,arnd from 
Tipo; &- a Peach, meaning perhaps thereby, that the 
Wolves eat theſe Apples, which may therefore be call d 
the Wolf- Peach, HO | 
There is no Plant in our Gardens that grows higher Th, Culture, || | 
than the Love-Apple : tis of a ſtrong Conſtitution, ang e 
reat therefore eaſy to be cultivated, | | 
We generally ſow it not uponHot-beds,burin a Nurſery 
was of Flowers, and at the end of ſome Bed of Kitchen-Garden 
De- FParth, very eaſy to work, raking care to ſcatter the 

Seed upon the Ground very thin, and ro cover it with 
0 WW the Hand immediately: 

f As ſoon as this Flower begins to ſpring up, we are care 
frer . ful to water it often, for ix delights in Wettings. When 
| it is come to ſtrength enough to be planted, we carry it 
into the great Plots of our Gardens, where there are none 


ſel but Flowers of the large kind, and that are able to defend 
themſelves from the Branches ir ſhoots forth. 

es; Tis not at all proper to grow in {mall Gardens, becauſe 

an ir takes up too much Room : and when cis planted in a 

gu Place u for it, care muſt be kad, as I {aid befor edo Water ic 
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often, to make it yield beautiful Flowers and fair Fruit, 
and its Stalks being very weak, we ſupport them with 
Props, otherwiſe they would lie on the Ground, 

The Love-Apple is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoors 
out Stalks four or five foot high, downy, lying on the 
Ground, unleſs Care be taken to prop them up, and 
dividing themſelves into ſeveral Branches, and gar. 
niſn'd all along with Leaves that are cut in ſeveral 
places, their edges indented, hairy, ſnharp- pointed at the 
end, and of a pale green colour. f 

This Plant, along its Branches, and between its 
Leaves, produces Flowers that grow in knots or bunches, 


of a yellow colour, and in the ſhape of a five- 


pointed Roſe. 

After the Fall of the Flowers, there forms itſclf a 
a Fruit of the ſize of a little round Apple, fleek and 
ſhining , ſoft to the Touch, mellow, fleſhy, and of 2 
reddiſh yellow colour; within which are Seeds that are 
round, flat, and of yellowiſh colour. 

Lycoperſicon was born at Paphos, a Mountain of Cypru, 
the Place where the God of Love made himſelf to be 
particularly honour'd, : 

This young Man was the Keeper of a Temple, to 
which many People reſorted, to ſacrifice to that God, 


ro whom he was ſo devoted and faithful, that he 


Henry not any of them to enter in, but ſuch as 
rought {ſufficient Atteſtations of their Worthinels to 
aſſiſt at the Solemnities were celebrated there. 

This was he, through whoſe Hands paſs'd all tlic 


. Hearts, that came to be immolated, and who were not 
_eſteem'd true Victims of Love, till they had firſt under- 
gone the Luſtration; which was a Ceremony always 


obſery'd on their Regard , before they were offer d. 
Now there having been in all times ſome turbulent 


'Sprfits, ir happen'd one day that fome Perſons tu 


multuouſly endeavour'd to force their Way into the 
Temple. 

Lycoperſicenoppos'd them the beſt he could, and among 
others endeavouring to keep back one Jolas, he re- 
ceiv'd ſo cruel a Blow on the Forehead, that he fell 
dead on the Spot. The God of Love took Pity of him, 
and order'd that from the Blood he ſhed from the 


Wound ſhould ſpring up a Plant, that after the Fall of 


of its Flowers ſhould bear a little Fruit, very een 
| an 
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and ſtrong enough to be planted, we pull it up; then 
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and of a red colour. To the Plant he gave the Name Y 
of Love-Apple, which it has had to this Day. Tu 

Fatal ſometimes are the Conſequences of too warm a The Moral. 
Feal, and unfortunate to him on whom they fall; but glo- ' 
rious to him likewiſe at the ſame time, if h orwardneſi be | i 
not accompany. d with Indiſcretion, j 
Of the Melongena, or Mala inſana, alias Solanum 

Pomiferum fructu oblongo; Mad-Apples, a Species 

of Nightthade. 

Seeing we cannot have too many Blowers to ſer off 
our large Parterres, we cultivate in our Gardens the - ; 
Melongena, which is an agreeable Ornament to the Place | 1 
it grows in. | 3 | 4 

This Plant is produc'd by Seed, and we ſow it on Hot- The Culture: 
Beds at the end of February, in Rows drawn crols them, 3 
and very thin. 

Tis nor very ſenſible of the Cold: nevertheleſs ſince 
that cruel Enemy of Flowers can never do them any 
Good, tis adviſeable, if it happen to freeze, or if there 
fall any hoar-Froſts, to cover them with ſtraw- Mats, or 
with long Straw, ſupported on little Poles with Sticks 
laid croſs-wiſe upon em. | 

When the Melongena is grown to a reaſonable heighr, 


carrying it to the Place we deſign for it, we put it into 
a Hole, made with a Dibble; which Hole we fill up 1 
with Earth, preiling it down againſt the Root with our "ap 
Hand: then taking care ro Water it, we leave it co * 
ſhift for itſelf, to draw in the Nutricive Moiſture as 
Nature inclines it to do. N 

We continue Watering it till it come to full growth, 
eſpecially in the great Droughts. "3 

We place it among the Flowers of rhe leſſer Kind; 
that is to ſay, in the middle of the Borders, or. other | \ 
Plots of the Garden, whoſe Edges are garniſh'd with ' 
bulbous Plants. | _ 

The Melongena is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoors The Deſcrip- 
out a Stalk a foot high, and beſet with large Leaves, ion. 9 
folded quite round, a little downy , and of a green 
colour. At the end of the Branches that ſpring from 
the Stalk, grow the Flowers, in the ſhape of a pointed 


Riſe, and either purple-colour'd or white. | 
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The Seed. 
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When theſe Flowers are fallen, they leave behind 
them oblong Fruits, and containing Seeds that are flat, 
and of a whitiſh colour, 

We know bur little of Melantzene , except that tis 
ſaid the was of Arabia , and led a very Scandalous 
Lite. 

She was beloy'd by a Satyr, with whom ſhe had an 
infamous Acquaintance for lome time. This Satyr fell 
in Love with her at the Feaſts of the Bacchanals. 

She was pretty enough, and of a very Jovial Humour: 
ſhe was free in her Behaviour, as all of that Sex 
whole Conduct 1s irregular , generally are, Bur as 
Amours of that Nature laſt no longer than the Beauty 
of the Perſon belov'd, it happen 'd that Melantzene fal. 
lirg ſick, her Charms decay'd from day to day; inſo- 
much chat ſhe was forſakef by her Lover, and not in 
a Condition ro charm any others. 

However ſhe tryd all her Arts to ger ſome new 
Admiters, but found all her Endeavours in vain; which 
threw het into a deep Melancholy, that ſhe dy d of 
Deſpair, in a moſt deplorable Condition. The Satyr 
nevertheleſs, taking Piry of her Deſtiny, beſought the 
Goddels Flora to change her into a Flower, and obtain d 
his Prayer; for ſhe was chang'd that Moment into this 
Flower that bears her Name , and is call d in Latin 
Melongena inſana, 

Such ij the Fate of looſe Wimen ,. who ſhine and are 
admir'd while their Beauty laſts; but that once gone, they 


periſh miſerably. 


Of the Comfry, or Conſound. 

The Plant call'd Comfry, or Conſound is à ſort * Lark- 

heel, which ſome call Conſolida Regal; others Trachc- 

. Americanum. The Botauiſts are or the ire, "and 
Ferrarius for the latter. 


ries of the Weather. To ſecure it againſt them, obſerve 
the following Rules in cultivating it. 
In che firſt place take notice, that rhe quickeſt Way 
ro increaſe the Kind, is always to divide the Roc you 
plant in the manner lam going to teach you. 
Secondly, obſerve that this Rule muſt be put in 
Practice in the Month of February, or in the Beginning 
of the Spring: for the Cold ar that time * 
P ad 


4. 


be Compleat Floriſt, 
Plant from acting in Order to produce Floweys, is the 
Cauſe that it's chief Root, having the Benefit of all the 
Juice ir contains, comes to a conſiderable Growth and 
Strength; and that the Slips that grow to it, receiving 
good ſtore of Noutiſhment, are more fit to be planted, 
and give greater Hopes of Succeſs. | 

Tho' I have ſaid that the Comfry is a very tender 
Plant; yet in regard to the Earth that is proper for it, 
to make it thrive, it requires only that, where we plant 
our Legumes, and even the lighteſt can be found, pro- 
vided there be no Worms in it, which are dangerous 
Inſects to this Plant. 5 

We generally put it in Pots to preſerve it from the 
Cold, which is its greateſt Enemy: And ſeeing it 
delights only in being always in the Sun, we muſt take 
care to allow it frequent Waterings. 

We take up the Comfry every Year; becauſe ir being 
ſubject ro produce many Suckers , there would be 
danger of its being over- burthen'd by em, which 
would make ir languiſh away. But if we obſerve ir 
has fail'd ro pullulate, we then take it not up till the 
ſecond. Near. 5 4 

In planting the Comfiy , obſerve to put it two inches 
deep in the Ground to place the Roots in good order, 
and to thruſt it down to the top of the Green you tee 
upon it: after this, Water it immediately, and carry it 
into the-open Sun. 


.- 


They may be planted in the naked Earth, as we ſee 


they ſomerimes are: Bur there it requires us to protect 


it from the Hoar-Froſts, ro which the Months of Fe- 


bruary and March are ſubject. It looks well in Bor- 
ders, whether it be among Flowers of the large Kind, or 
among thoſe of the ſmall. 

We likewiſe e che Comfry in ſome Place of our 
Nurſery. of M, in the manner I have already ſeve- 


ral times ſh&wn'you ; or elſe upon Hor-Beds , raking 


Care to Manage it, according as irs Conſtitution re- 
quires, and Always to ſow it ar the end of Februarz, or 
at the beginning of March, ſcattering it on the Ground 
as thin as poſſibly we can. 


The Comfiy is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoors out Deſcription. 


Leaves that are greaſy to the touch, oblong, lying on 
the Ground , ſlightly norch'd about the edges, a little 
Le Mm 3 curl'd, 


, 
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curl'd, and of a beautiful green: From the midſt of 


em riſes a Stalk , which ſomerimes has Branches, ſome. 
times none, and along which grow Leaves by intervals. 
Ar the end of the Branches oi this Stalk there grow 
ſeveral Flowers, hanging down like Cats-tazl, on one ſide 
reſembling a Lark-heel, and of a deep red colour. 

When theſe Flowers are fallen, they are ſucceeded by 
Heads, that are filled with a round, black Seed, and 0 
very ſmall, it can ſcarce be ſeen, 

Heretofore in America there livd a Woman, call'd 
Speronella, She was Daughter of one Dorialus , who 
who was then King of that Country, and marry'd to 
one Hipodamias, who was fond of her, and who ſuc- 
ceeded in the Throne, after the Death of his Father. 
in-Law. ES 

Speronella was very virtuous, and had a ſingular 
Veneration for the Gods of her Country: but Virtue 
being never without Enemies, it happen'd one day, that 
ſhe being alone with one Ip/y/us, was ſolicited by him 
to ſatify his Paſſion, but he loſt his labour; and deſpair- 
ing ever of Succeſs, the Love he had conceiv'd for her, 
chang'd into Harte, inſomuch that he reſoly'd' to be re- 


veng d on her for this Denial, 


To ſucceed in this Attempt, he brib'd one of her 
Tire- Women, who cunningly contriv'd that Hipodamia 
ſhould intercepr a Letter, containing an Aſſignation of 
Criminal Love, together with other Circumſtances of 
that Nature that were expreſs'd in it. This ſo enrag'd 
Hipodamias againſt his Wife, that he reſolv d to puniſh 
her inſtantly for a Crime of which ſhe was innocent. 

Speronella, who had reaſon to be ſurpriz'd ar this 
Impoſture , alleg'd in her Juſtification, 7 the Matter 
ought to be examin'd into, before ſne Was condemn'd: 


But her Husband, without having any Regard to her 


Remonſtrances, condemn'd her to perpetual Impriſon- 
ment, where ſhe ended her days. But ſooner or later 
Innocence will diſcover itſelf, of which we have an 
Inſtance in this Queen: for ſne, who had been the 
Cauſe of her Diſgrace, declar'd as ſhe was dying, that 
upon the Solicitation of Ipfylus, ſhe had forg'd the Let- 
ter; Which was purely a Piece of Spite againſt Spe- 
ronella , tor having been truly virtuous : Hipodamis 
hearing this, fell into Deſpair, and caſting himſelf head- 
long from the top of his Palace ro the Ground, miſerably 

| Put 


4 


F default thereof, ſuppoſing the Earth where you plant it, 


which, it would nor thrive in lean Soils, 


= pagate rhe Kind. 


the reaſon we ſometimes have it in Pots, that the Flower 
may be the more agreeable. 


9 out Leaves like Parſiey; from the midſt of which mounts r ion. 


© The Compleat Florilt. 
an End to his Life. Now the Gods in Recompence 1 


of Speronella s Chaſtity, chang'd her into the Flower, that 


goes by the Name of Royal Cemfiy, becauſe {he had 
been the Wife of a King. 


Thi Example teacheth us, of how great Importance is u, Th, Moral 0 
1. 
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not to give Ear imprudently to the Stories that are told us; 
an ſhews us the Danger of refuſing to examine into a | 
Buſinefi, eſpecially when Honour n in Queftion, 


Of Royal PARSLEY. 4 
Royal Parſley is call d in Latin Apium, that comes from N. 
Apex, which ſignifies properly the Tuft, or Taſſel, that 
was on the top of the Flamen, ox Chief Prieſis Cap; be- 
cauſe, antiently they made uſe of this Plant for making 
rhe Crowns or Garlands they wore on the top of the Head. 
The Origin of this Ceremony was, when they were one 
Day Celebrating the Quinquennial Games, to comfort 
Lycurgus for the Death of his Son. : a 
There are two ſorts of Rryal Parſley ; rhe firſt has Yel- The Culture. ö | 
low Flowers, the ſecond White; yer, tho' they are dif- He 
ferent, they require only the ſame Culture. | 
Mal Parſley is multiply'd by the Roots ſlit to pieces, 
to which, little Stalks are left hanging; it req1/'res ro 
be in a wet, and very ſubſtantial ſtrong Earth; and, in 


not to be ſuch, you muſt mind to give it frequent Wa- 
terings; which, in light Earths, (ſupply it with the 
Nouriſhment is moſt natural to it, and, for want of 


This Plant grows very well in Borders, provided it 
be not too near the Plants that produce many Branches, 
To order it arighr, take care in planting, that it be 
three inches feep in the Ground, and at the diſtance of 
a foot and a/halffrom one another. | 

It continues dis for three Years, when having ſhor | 
out many Suckers, you muſt pluck it up, to take away 
its numerous Off-ſpring, which we make ule of to pro- 


We muſt be aware of planting it in places moſt ex- 
pos'd to the Sun, for it loves not much Heat: This is 


ö 
1 
we 
"ok 
1 


The Royal Parſley is a Plant, that from its Robts ſhoots The Deſcrip- 


* 


Mm 4 a Stalk 
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a Stalk a Foot high, at the top whereof grow Flower, 
that fall down, like the Tops of Fennel, and are com. 
pos'd of five Leaves, plac'd like thoſe of the Lilach, or 
Pipe- tree, and are either white or yellow. 


Apia, (for ſo the Royal Parſley was call'd) was Daugh- 
ter of a Sylvan God, and ot a Napæan Nymph, one ot 


- thoſe that were appointed to be Guardians of the Flowers 


One Day, as ſhe was walking in a Wood, old Sileny 
met her. He came up to her mounted upon his Aſs, and 
accoſted her with a laughing Countenance. 

The Nymph was ſo fair, that none could ſee her un- 
concern d: And, Silenus was ſmitten to that degree, 


that Dotard as he was, he could not forbear acquaint. 
ing her with his Flame. 


Ibis Hlvan God follow'd her where ever ſhe went; 


and one Day, when the Weather was extreamly hot, 
Apia was lying in the Shade : Silenus took this oppor- 
tunity to preſent her with a ſmall Pot of Honey, Which 
ſhe liked ſo well, that ſhe asked where he had it: Sie. 


nus told her whence it came; and perceiving ſne was 


pleasd with the Gift, made her an Offer of his Bees 


+  - Which ſhe gladly accepted. 


\F 


| The Fable. 


Tas enough for Silenus to feed his Eyes with gazing 
on the Charms of Apia, rho' the God would fain have 
gone farther ; but, by reaſon of his Age, nor daring to 
aband hn himſelf wholly to his Tranſports, he was com- 


pell'd zo ſt 4e his Flame, and to bid adieu to the Fair, 


who. after ut, plac'd her chief delight in rending the 
Becs he had given her. 


Tis ſaid, chat before ſhe dy d, ſhe gave them to the 
Shepherd Ariſtaæus, with whom ſhe was paſſionately in 


Love, hoping, by that means, to win his Affection: But 
- Arifteus dying for Grief, for the loſs of his Bees, Apia 


could not long ſurvive him ; but dying ſoon; after, was 
chang into ꝓhe Flower the Latin call Apium, from her 
Name Apia, from whence likewiſe the Bees, of which 
ſhe had taken ſo much cate, were call'd Apes. 

Thus it is that Old Men, when they are in Love, by the 
Preſents they give the Toung Objects of their Flame, help 


'em to procure themſelves other Lovers, who are more ſuitable 


zo them: This ſhould teach us, never to ſettle our Affedli- 


| ons on a Perſon of a different Age from ours. 


© 
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„oe Noneſuch, otherwiſe cal'd Flower of Briſtol, and 
Ir 4 of Flower of Conſtantinople. ; 

' = Among all the ſorts of Lychns's, this is that which the 
" ME Boranifts call Flos Conſtantinopolitanus, becauſe that 
yy Flower was firſt brought from Conſtantinople. 


Inis Flower, will thrive in all forts of Earths, pro- The Culture. 
IF vided they be ſomerhing ſtrong and ſubſtantial; and it | 

d We grows better in the Sun, than in the Shade. 8 

'Tis a great Ornament to our Parterres, with what= _ * 


erer other Flowers they are garnifh'd z and it grows ve- : 
„h beautiful, if we ſuffer it not to want Water, eſpeci- 
- ay, during the great Hears. NEW 
= As to the Culture of it, it being one of thoſe/little p 
ein, we call Hehn a, the Reader will not takè it amils | 
if I fend him back to the Article of the Poer's Pinks, 
once there is no difference to be oblery'd in the Method 
* of their Cultivation. See therefore that Article: in the | 
[IX Firſt Part, Pag. 231. . i 
N The Noneſuch is a Plant, that from its Root ſh6ors The Deſcrip- 1 
„ our Stalks about two foot high, dividing themſelves into tian. 
ſeveral ſmall Branches: Its Leaves are long, and point: 
ed at the end; their Colour is a dusky Green: Ar the 1 
very top of the Stalks grow the Flowers, conſiſting, of five 
"0 IE Leaves, hanging downwards like the Tops of Fe rel, 2 
and thus 2 little Croſſes, ſome 6* m of = 
* © a Scarlet colour, ſome of a Vermilion, and ſon item: 
but all of them very ſweet- ſcented. 1 on > 
be When theſe Flowers are fallen, they leave. behind 'em The Sed. 
% [KF little Heads, containing Seeds that are almoſt round, "W's 
0. of a Ruſſet colour. 
1a 1 — — — Wann — 
as Aan m 
cn Wt Of the Flowers that 'ought to be ſown, or planted, 
„ in the Month March; and the manner of er- 
2 dering them. — 
4 7 | ; ” © 
1 A, Of the Indian Jacæa, or Heatrs-eaſe. N 
th & & HERE are three forts of Hearts. egſe, viz, the 
4 Hearts-eaſe call'd Facea, which is a Flower that —_ . 
q, deus in the Meadows: The Hearti. egſe call'd. Faces , + 
4 Fn”, „% ‚ 4 
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Incolor, or Herba Trinitats, which is the Panſy, and th; 

Hearts-eaſe, calld Cheranthemum, which is that I am g. Wi 

ing to treat of, and that is deriv'd from #ness, Siceu, Wi 
| and from 43+, Flos, which is as much as to (ay Dy | 

1 Flower, becaule the Flower of this Plant is naturally ſ0 
dry, that it very difficultly withers, and fades away, 

+ The Culture, The Plant call'd Hearts-eaſe, will thrive, if we give it 

| only a ſtrong Kitchen. Garden Earth. 

This Plant is not multiply'd by Seed, but rather by 
Slips that grow about the Foot of it, which we thruſt 
four inches deep into the Ground, and after having co- 
ver'd up the Roots, we water our Plants, which makes 
them take Root again the ſooner, and more effectually. 

The proper time for this Work, is always during the 
Month of March, when the Slips we take off are in 2 
condition to anſwer our future Expectation and Hopes. 

We plant Hearts-eaſe in our Parterres, or other Plots 
of the Garden; but rather in Pots, where they will 
come to a finer Growth, becauſe, by that means, tis eaſie 
to give them the Expoſition they like beſt, which is al- 
| ways the full Sun, | 
| The Deſcrip- Hearts-eaſe is a Plant, that from its Roots ſhoots out 
tion. CL0e eaves of a foot and a half in length, ſtiff, and forming 
as it were a Half- pipe, pointed at the End, and beſet 
with Thorns along the Edges: From the middle f 
theſe Leaves grows up a Stalk, like that of the 4/phodil, IW- 
three or four foot high, its Colour red, dividing ir ſel-f WW? 
into ſeveral Branches; at the top whereof, grow Flower: - 
with ſeveral Fleſculi, placd on an Embryo, in a ſcaly, 
not pointed Cup; this Embryo becomes, at length, a Seed, 
garniſn'd with Down, and of a brown Colour. 

The Fable. Not far from the Cave, where hererofore the Cumæan 

Sybil gave out her Oracles, there liv d A hung Nymph 
1 nam'd Taligſa, Daughter of one of th&EPrieſts, who us d 
ill to aſſiſt ar thoſe ſorts of Ceremonies, and of an Hama- 
* dryad, call'd Phocn. | 

Never was there Evenneſs of Temper, or Conſtancy 
of Mind, like that Talipſa diſcover'd during the whole 
courſe of her Life, whether Fortune frown'd or {mild 
upon her. This Nymph was very deſerving, and had 
found the way to gain the Eſteem of all the World; 
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i" thoſe that knew her, could not bur wiſh her well: She 
4. was affable and eaſie of Acceſs, but of a Mien that ſtruck | 
OE with Awe thoſe that accoſted her: She was courteous, 


but 
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ur not too famlliar in her Behaviour: She had a great 
Neal of Wit, but valu'd not herſelf upon it: She was 


droud, and yet civil. In ſhort, her Accompuſhments 
ere ſo extraordinary, that twas aſtoniſhing to ſee ſhe 


9 


ET ould pals her Life 1o meanly, while all things invited 


her to the enjoyment of a far more happy State: Lo- 
ers favour'd alike by Fortune and by Nature, Friends 
as powerful as true; and all that could contribute to the 
good Fortune of any one, conſpir d to make her happy. 


But Talipſa, content with the Grotto ſhe had inherited 
= her Anceſtors, plac'd her whole delight in letting 
her Days roll on gently in this Abode, where her chief 


Diverſion was to hear the warbling Notes of little Birds, 


[® who ſecm'd to out- vy one another in ſinging, with de- 
ſign to divert this Nymph, who attentiwely liſten d to 
their Songs. Her Employment was, to apply herſelf to 


ro little Works that became a Perion of her Sex and 


Rank; for ſhe came from a Noble Blood, and drew 
her Extraction from the Demi-Gods. 
ſtood 


She under- 
perfectly well the Art of Painting, and none 
work'd better in Tapeſtry; inſomuch that ſhe was 


{ ſaid to be the Perſon of her Days, who, in that Arr, came 
neareſt ro Arachne, from whom ſhe had receiv'd ſeveral 
{ Inſtructions. With all theſe Advantages, nothing equal'd 


the Happineſs of Talipſa: She beheld with an unen- 


{ vious Eye all that was above her, and piry'd all ſhe ſaw 


in a worſe Condition than herſelf > She bemoan'd the 
Fate of the Unfortunare, and rejoic'd at the Proſperity 
of others. This was the Character of Talipſa's Soul, and 
thus ſhe liv'din her Retirement, without troubling her- 
ſelf with the Grandeurs to which ſhe might have riſen it 
ſhe would: Thus her Days paſs'd on in perfect Tran- 
quillity, and he deem'd her Condition rhe moſt happy 
of any: But he crue is that Saying, hat pleaſes ne- 
ver laſts long Talipſa, who had a particular Venera- 
tion for Jupiter Ammon, as ſhe was one Day offering 
her Heart in ſacrifice to that God, found berlelf {truck 
on a ſudden with an inward Horrour ; which ſeizing 
her more and more, gave her leave only ro pronounce 
theſe Words before ſhe dy'd : Te Gods, whom I implore 


in this my utmoſt need, and whiſe Almightineſs J acknow- 


ledge, aſſiſt a Wretch, who at this her lateſt Hour, expect: 
no Relief but from you : Alas! ...., She would have 
gong on, but her Speech failing her, ſhe fell down 3 a 
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Bed of Turfs, where ſhe immediately dy'd. Tis (aj 
her Death was foretold her by a Raven, who came and 
croak d ſeveral times over her Grotto; and that it wa 
diſcover'd by the daily Cooing of a Turtle: So thy 
every one hearing of it, and running to ſee her, the 
found her chang into the Flower call d Heart;-eaſe. 

Happy the Man, who like Talipſa, lives content with hj 
Lot, and who, being always devoted to the Gods, ſees hi; 
Days crown'd with a Reward, worthy the Veneration he hal 
for 'em during his Life. 


Of PINKS. 

This Flower, tho' it have nothing myſterious in its 
Cultivation, has furniſh'd ſome Authors with to large 
a Subject to write on, that they have compos'd whole 
Volumes of ir. They have diſcover'd Wonders in eye. 
ry particular, even to the leaſt Action they imagind 
within themſelves that Nature wrought in theſe Flower, 
which has carry'd them to very prolix Conſiderations 
thereon, and ro Reflections rather chimerical , than 
back'd with the leaſt appearance of Truth, 

Works of this Nature in Point of Inſtructions, are of 
the number of thoſe we call ſpecious; and where the 
Authors, by endeavouring to make our too plainly what 
they advance, are loſt in imagining Spaces, and puzzle 
themſelves more and more. 

To what purpoſe is it to make a Wonder of a thing, 
that is all natural, plain and eaſie? Can they believe, 
that the ſhorreſt way to inſtruct, is to deſcend into Par- 
ticulars, which, far from encouraging us to cultivate a 
Flower, diſguſt us rather, and diſhearten us from it? Be- 
fides, that theſe pretended Rules are moſt of them meer- 
ly Viſions, and Arguments good for nothing bur to (well 
a Volume; nor can any Advantage be gad from em: 
We therefore, without more ado, will come ar firſt to che 
Point. 

To follow the natural Order in the Culture of Pink, 
Reaſon requires us to begin, by giving Rules for the Me- 
thod of ſowing them, ſince Seed is the firſt Principle of 
all Vegetables. 

Vithout going ſo much about the Buſh, to come to 
che Method of ſowing of Pinks, I ſay, we ſow them in 
the naked Earth upon Hot-Beds, or in Pots of Earth, 


or Wocd, in Autumn, or in the Month of March, W 
Ve 
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We ſow them in the naked Earth, having firſt trat d 


5 put a Bed according to the Rules of Gardning, and of 
ne ſire we think fit; upon which, we ſcatter Mold at 


c Way 
tha eaſt an inch thick, bur, not till after we have made the 
they Narth as tangible and eaſie to work as poſſible. 


If it be upon a Hot-Bed, we need uſe no other Cere- 

+ bz nony; for the Mold that is there, will be enough of it- 

„elf, having a ſuflicient quantity of Salts to give this 

e had Plant its requiſite growth for planting. | 

= Bur, if we make ule of Pots of Earth, or of Wood, we 
muſt fill the bottom of them with a good Kitehen-Gar- 
en Earth well ſifted, and lay over it at leaſt an inch 


1 its thick of Mold; this mixture pleaſes not ſome, who have 
arge N Nuritten on this Subject: But Experience having more 
hole fully convinc'd me than all their empty Diſcourſes, I 
ee. pretend to lay it down as an miallible Kule. 
ing The Pots, and Garden-Plots, where you intend to ſow 
vers, vour Pink-Seed, being order'd in this manner, you may 
ions ſcatter ir thinly over them, or ſow it in Rows drawn by 
han che Line, I mean as to the Bed; for, as to that you ſov- 
in Pots, it muſt always be ſow'd ſcatteringly, and never 
e of in Rows: When this Sced is thus ſown, take care to 
the cover it forthwith, either with a Rake, or with your 
har Fand. 
ze Having done this, Water it immediately, ro the end 
the Mold, which is naturally light, may cleave the clo- 
ng, ſer to it, better cheriſh rhe Burgeon, and make it ſooner 
ve, take the requifire Diſpoſitions to become a Plant of its 
ar- Kind. In order to the obliging it to do this, likewiſe 
2 fake care to ſow the Seed in places expos d to the Sun, 
3c- and ro carry the Pots where you have ſown any into 
2r- fluch places alſo. | 


el Lou ſhouldialways have a good Stock of Pink-Seed, 
| that you may a great deal of it: For, a true Flo- 


g: 

he n ſhould never give himſelf this trouble, bur with de- 
ſign to have ſome that are worth his raiſing: And it of- 

, den happens, that among a thouſand Plants, we have 

en ME ſcarce three or four that are worth our care, tho indeed 

of We we have ſometimes more. When theſe Plants are come 


up, they require to be frequently Warer'd. 1 | 
The Pinks ſown in this manner, being come ro a How to plam Wl 
© growth fit for planting, we prepare Beds for them; along Pinks that ars 
ich, we draw Drills by the Line, four inches diſtance rais'd from 
from one another; and obſerve the ſame in planting the the Seed, 

Pins. The 
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Of the Me- 
tbod of order- ſing the Kinds of the Pink, comes that of the Layers; 
ing the Lay- to ſucceed wherein, you muſt follow the Rules I am gc- 
ers of Pinks, ing to give you; bur J ſuppoſe, before-hand, that yout 


and of the 


Stalks that bear Flowers, and others that ſerve only fh 
Layers. 


a, 5 
The Compleat-Floriſt. 
The ufual Seaſon to plant Pinks from the Seed, h; 
ways abour the end of March, or the beginning of 4pril. 
and the Pinks thus put in the Ground, grow till 1, Wi 
next Year without producing any Flowers: But, at Wi; 
they have weather'd our the Winter in this condita WY 
provided we have taken care to protect em from the | 
verity of the Froſts, by covering them with Straw, . 
ſee them pullulate, and ſhoor forth Slips from the Fo, 
and from the midſt of molt of 3 Slips, riſe (on, 


As ſoon as we have planted our Pinks from the Ser 
we take care to cover them in the Day-time, with 
Skreens of Straw laide ridge-wile over them, or wit 
ſome piece of Cloth ſtretch'd out over them in the ſam 
manner, to hinder the Heat of the Sun from coming tg 
{oon to the Roots, and over-heating them; which wou! 
much retard their taking Root again. And, we muk 
not neglect to cover them in this manner for the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight Days, unleſs the Weather ſhould b 
rainy, which would ſave us that trouble: But, we muſt 
not forget to uncover them every Evening, that the 
may have the benefit of the Freſhneſs of the Night, which 
in that Seaſon, is very propitious to Plants. 

In the next Month of the following Year, when the 
Pins are Blown, we take a view of all that are plant WW 
ed, and have any Flowers; and, if any of them have | 
finer Flowers than ordinary, we pur ſome Mark upon Wi 
them, that we may have Layers from them for increal, {WK 
which is one of the three Ways in uſe to multiphy the 1 
Kind. This firſt Method of perpetuating of Pine, 5 
properly ſpeaking, a Nurſery. 4 

Next to the Seed, which is the firſt Way of incres. 


Pinks are worth preſerving, and that your Slips come 


time of laying from valuable Stocks. 
them in the 
Ground. 


If ſo, take a Pen- knife, or ſome other Inſtrument of 
that nature, that cuts ſharp, and making choice, among 
all the Slips of the Pink, of that whoſe Stem is ſtrongeſt 
and faireſt, make an Inciſion in it through the middle of 
the neareſt Knor, to the Foot of the Plant, taking care 
that this Inciſion go not farther than half, or, at my 

: | : Ban 


, be Compleat Floriſt. 


n two thirds of the Knot: having done this, lay che 
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ip gently down, faſten it with a little crooked ftick, ſup- 
Porr ir with another little ſtick, if you lay down your 


Pops in the naked Earth, for if it be in Pots, the edges of 
em are ſufficient to ſupport them: then having cover'd 


Prich a little Mold the 8 that is in the Ground, wa- 
Ter it well, and let it alone till it require your farther 


are. 
If it be in the naked Earth that you lay down your 
ayers, you muſt for the three firſt days take care to co- 


Erg would do them Miſchief: and if it be in Pots, ſer 
nem for the like number of Days in the ſhade, and bring 
nem afterwards” into an Aſpect, that will make them 
act more vigorouſly, 

The Layers ought to have taken Root about the eighth 
or twelfth of September ar lateſt; which is what you muſt 
Wake care to {ee : and if you find they have nor, or that 
hey have ſhot out only little Fibres that can ſcarce be 


put in it the Pots of the Layers that have not yet taken 

Root: this Warmth is ſuch a Friend to the Plants, 

that it never fails to actuate and give Life to the Parts 

that are diſpos d to ſhoor our the Roots, 

Indeed the Layers that are in the naked Earth have 

Inot this Ad vantage; for which Reaſon roo, more of. 
them die away than of thoſe that are in Pots: but on 

the other hand, this does not always happen; and I my 

ſelf have ſeen Layers that had not retaken Root within 

chat time, lie in that Condition in the naked Earth all 

the Winter, and take Root towards the end of March ; 

which is no ſmall Evidence againſt ſuch as are over- cau- 

tious in the Affair of Pinks. i 

Among all the Productions that a Stock of a Pink pro- 

duces, there ac always ſome of them that are much leſs 

than the others; and theſe are they we leave to keep up 
the chief Stock, ; 
Nov ſince the Earth in which we ſer the Layers is ge- 

nerally light, and by conſequence unprovided of any 
large ſtore of Moiſture ; you muſt be careful to water 
the Layers very often, and not to expoſe them to too 
& great Hear. | 

I wonder why the name of Suckers has been given to 
chat part of the Pink we cut off, and that has no — 
5 anc 


* 
—_ — * 


on the Laye 
yer them, to keep them from too much Sun, which at Pinks. 


Ween, you mult get ready a Bed of reaſonable Heat, and 
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The_Compleat Florilt. 
and why it was not rather call d a Slip, which is ala 
taken for a {mall root- ieſs Branch of a Plant, and whic, WM 
we thruſt into the Earth ro make it take Root: by i, 
pou of Art we mutt always conform to the Cuſtom thy WE 

s been long eſtabli{h'd : 1 ſay then that the third Ex 
pedient made uſe of to multiply Pinks, is by the Su, 
' ers; which is perform'd in the following manner. 
Conſider your Pink-ſtock, and having caſt your Eye 
riß Pinks by over it, reſolve with your felf which Suckers you wil 
Fuckers make ule of: the middle ſiz d are always the beſt: when 
il you have done this, take your Sciſſors, and cut off you 
ö Sucker within two or three joints of the middle, which is 
| the place whence the Leaves ſpring out; and take car 
1 it have no more: when you have thus cut it oft, ſlit i 
ik into tour, by the lower end to the Joint next that end, 

| and from thence guide thar Incifion to the ſecond Joint 
' and having taken off the tops of its Leaves to within three 

| i nches of the middle of the Sucker, throw it into the Sun 
| to make it wither a little: when you ſee it begin to lan- 
guiſh, take it again, and throw it into freſh Water, aud 
leave it there till you ſee it has recover'd new vigour: 
then take it out of the Water, and having your Pots of 

Earth or Wood ready, and fill'd at bottom with Kitch- 

en-Garden Earth, cover'd over with at leaſt two inches 

vt Mold ; thruſt in your Sucker to the ſecond Joint, We 
preis down the Earth a little againſt the Parr you thrut We 
in, water it plentitully, and ſer your Suckers in the ſhade: 

do this, and I will anſwer for the Succels, 

Be not impatient about your Suckers taking Root: 

bur it by the tenth or rwelfth of September, you (ce 

that Nature has not had ſtrength enough to operate in 

% hem, pur your Pots into Hot-Beds, and be careful to 
| cover them with Glals-Bells, . 
| Of the Earth Never any Author enlarg'd ſo much m1 nothing as he 
reper for that writthe culture of Pinks has done upon this Article: 
| r. that are he has carefully enumerated every Particular, cven t0 
in Pots, and the minuteſt Circumſtance of things, that he imagin'd 
bow to plant only might happen: inſhort, he has forgot nothing: het 
m there, all hefays is for rhe moſt part, only empty Words that 

i prove nothing. | 

bl | To make a mixture of Earth proper for Pine, that 
| naturally love the Cool; take one third of good Kiichen- 
11138 4 Garden Earth, one third and a half of Mold, 2nd 4 
= half third of yellow Earth 5 ſift em well and mix, - 
| ; 


How to mul- 
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The Compleat Floriſt, 
all together. When this Compoſition is made, take Pots 


hi of a middle fize , and always wider at top than at 
bottom, that whenever you think fir, you may the 
\tha = more eaſily take your P inks Out of the Pots * Al em 
E. with this Earth; preſs it down a little, to hindet it 
dc, from ſinking down too much of itſelf, as it otherwiſe 


would; and when you have fill'd them thus with this 
Exe Earth to within an inch or better of the brim, fill them 
wil WY up quite with Mold taken from a Hor-Bed, 
> i Hoviog done this, go to your Suckers, take up the 
you little Hook that holds em faſt, and if you find they 
chi; have taken Root, divide them from their Stocks, by 
care cutting them with a Knife or ſome ſuch like Inftrument; 
lit i; as near as poſſibly you can to their Stalk : Take care 
end, chat the two Shanks of your Suckers, which are the 
oi, lower Parts of them that ſpread themſelves abroad, by 
& reaſon of the Inciſion was made on them, and ro 
S which the little Fibres adhere, be always of a like 
length; gnaw off the ends of the Leaves. This is 4 
Method has been hitherto conſtantly practis C. 7 
$ Having exactly follow'd theſe Inſtructions, take it 
for a certain Rule, that the true Time to plant rhe 
uckers, is towards the beginning of Ofcber and 
when you have divided them from their Stocks, and 
have nothing more to do, but to put em in Pots, obſerve 
che following Method of doing it. WY. 
Take your Suckers , that are prepat d in the inanher 
I told you; hold one of em in your left Hand; make 
ot: in the middle of your Pot, and with your Fore-finget, 


ſce Ja Hole large and deep enough ro contain your Sucker; 
e in put it in, and fill up the Hole : preſs down the Earth. ,_* 
mo upon the Suckers, Water them, and when you have” 

= planred em all jaghis manner, carry your Pots into the 
«he Shade: leave here for ren or twelve Days, which 


cle: s the uſual Titn&in which we ſuppoſe them to have 
; ro {EE retaken Root. 


ind . The ſafeſt way to govern Plants, is always to have Of certain 
ic Regard to their Conſtitution, and to the Places whence Services that 


that they drew their firſt Extraction. The Pink comes Pinks tequire | 
from a temperate Climate, and accordingly defires bur of is, after they 
that k moderate Sun. Therefore, when the ten Days the are Planted, | 


1cn- Vuckers have been in Shade are over, take them from 
4 a bhence, and place them in an Eaſteriy Aſpect, wlüch agrees 
em wh them the beſt of any. A 

i il N n The 


| 
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The Compleat Floriſt, 

This Pink is not very ſenſible of Cold, therefore be 
not afraid to let it Weather out the firft Frofts : We 
fee a great many endure the Winter in the naked Earth, 
and come to no damage. Not that I adviſe you 0 
leave your Pots expos'd in that manner; that would 
be roo much lighting a Flower that delerves a particular 
Eſteem. 

As ſoon therefore as the Froſts begin to pinch, let all 
your Pots be carry'd into your Conſervatory, if you have 
one; and if not, into a Chamber or ſome other Place, 
where they may be ſhelter d from the rough Violence of 
the Air, PR 

If the Winter be mild, and conſcquently the Earth in 
the Pots that are in the Conlervarory fhould grow too 
dry, twill not be amiſs to give em a little Water, 
drawn freſh from the Well, or ſome other Place of that 
Nature: But if it freeze, or if there be any likelihood 
of Froſt, you muſt not do ſo on any Account; for 
"£0 hg em then, would do em more harm than 

ood. | 
: : There is no Animal more dangerous to Pirks, than 
\ Rats; you mult therefore be very watchful that they 
do em no Miichicf, and make uſe of all the Means 
haye hitherto been invented to deſtroy them. 

There can be no fixd Time pretcribd to rake the 
Pinie out of the Conſervatory, for the end of the Ain. 
ter muſt determine it; tho' about Eaſter we lee the 
Floriſts generally ſer them our in the Air, but in a Place 
of ſnelter from the Hoar-Froſts, to which the Sealon is 
ſtill ſubject, and where the Sun never comes : For 
Plants, that have been as it were impriſon'd , mult be 
accuſtom'd by degrees to endure the open Air, other- 
wiſe they will be ſuffocated by it, and dye away. 

If there be any Leaves on the Pi that ſeem to be 
rotten, you muſt be careful to rake them off, which 
"muſt be done by pulling, or cutting them off as clole to 
the Stem at poſſibly you can. 

When the Puls have been for {ome little time in 2 
Place like tha? I have deſcrib'd ,-you muſt carry them 
to another, where they will thrive, and grow better; 
ehar is to lay, you muſt fer them in the Eaſterly Aſpect, 
which is very favourable ro em; tho* I have ſeen iome 
expos' d to the South , that have done very well, and 
that grew in a ſhorr time by the help of frequent Wa- 

| rerings; 
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off, and ſet them at the Foot of each Sunne tying em 


The Compleat Floriſt, 
terings; but the Water oughr always to be warm d by 
he Sun. | 
: Theſe Waterings ſhould never be given them, till after 
Sun-ſer; and always with a little Watering- Pot, that 
the Water falling gently on them like Rain, may not 
beat down the Earth: as to the Quantity of the Water, 
ir muſt always be left to the Diſcretion of the Foriſt, ro 
ive em as much or as little as he thinks fit. 

When the Pinks begin to ſpindle, they require a little 
more Care of him that looks after them, than they did 
before: for we then take little ;Hazel-#icks, of about 
the bigneſs of the little Finger, the Bark of them ſtript 


to it with a {mall Ruſh, as faſt as it riſes up: for with- 
out this Prop, the Stem, which is naturally weak, 
would not be able to ſupport the Flowers it produces, 
but would be apr to grow very bending and crooked. 

The Stock of a Pink ſometimes ſhoots out Mounters 
from all its Slips, which is an Inconvenience we ought. 
carefully to avoid: therefore we take off ſome of them 
by cutting the Stalk to the ſecond Joint. 3h | 

The frequent Warerings we give our Pinks, and that dc 
beat down rhe Earth, together with the Hear of the 
Sun that dries and hardens it, obliges a Horiſt, ro turn 
up the ſurface of it from time to time: and we may 
affirm, that each time he does ſo, he will find a viſible 
Advantage by it: After which Tillage , we always 
give it ſome new Mold taken from a Hor-Bed , as well 
for Neatneſs ſake, as for the Benefit the Pink gains by 
the Addition of New Salts, which penetrate into the _ 
Plant, whenever we Water it. 

The Pink is a Plant that requires more Aſſiſtance 
from Art than, any other; it often produces Buds we 
wiſh it did no: And when we petceive this hurtful 
Fruitfulneſs, we muſt not omit to eaſe it of the Bur- 
then, as much as we judge convenient; eſpecially 
when two grow aſide one another, we muſt be ſure to 
take away one of em: For in the Affair of Pinks, we 
ought to be more deſirous of the Beauty, chan of the 
great Number of Flowers, - 

The Buds we take away, are always thoſe that grow 
neareſt the foot of the Pini; and we muſt ſhew our 
Judgment in this Operation; that is ro ſay , we muſt 
take away more from thoſe that want Nouriſument, 

TR | Nu 2 than 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
than from thoſe grow naturally big, on which we art 
ſometimes oblig'd to leave all of them, becauſe they 
are ſubject to burſt. „ 

In regard to the Pin that burſt, we muſt, when we 
have any that are ſubject to do ſo, tye the Bud, and lr 
it a little on the fide where it bellies out: The big and 
ſhort Bud , is that we ought moſtly to ſuſpect. 

When the Pznks are in Flower, we ought to conſider, 
whether Nature have diſpos'd all things in a Manner, 
ſo juſt in all its proportions, that we may ſay, this is a 
Beautiful Pink; and in defect hereof, we muſt Comb 
ſuch of them as require it; the Manner of which is as 
follows ; | 

Waſh your Hands clean, and wipe em very dry; 
take your ill-ſhap'd Pink; bend down the top of the 
Husk , flitting it a little; take notice which Leaves cf 
your Pink are out of Order, and with your Hands 
diſpole em in the moſt beautiful Order you can: 
After this, you will ſee the difference there will be be- 
rween the firſt Diſpoſition and the ſecond. 

All Perſons that are truly curious, when they have 
any Pinks that burſt, and which by reaſon of that Acci- 
dent cannot keep their Flowers in due Order, make ule 
of a piece of Paſt-Board, cut round, and a Hole made © 


| 
in the middle, not bigger than the fize of the Pink, and * 
this they. place juſt under the Leaves of the Flane, Pe 
which they put into their due Order: this gives it WF * 
a beautiful Aſpect, and makes it grow to a wonderful (W# bi 
ſize, Fog 

The Pins that are in Pots are generally ſer upon 
Boards, that are laid upon Treſtles, and when they are 1 &' 
plac'd to advantage, they claim the Admiration of al D 

that ſee 'em. — ls 2 
When your Pinks are in Flower, whether they grow 8 


in the naked Earth, or in Pots, you muſt take cares 
cover them; for their Flower is ſo delicate, that the dun 
withers it away in a little time, and the Rains will take 
off all their Luſtre : Therefore they that raiſe up Pin, 
muſt make uſe of what Expedients they think fit, 10 
| reſerve them from theſe Injuries. 

There are ſome, who to make the Flowers of theit 
Ph; laſt the longer, carry them into the Shade: Inis 
15 4 very good Method, and may be follow'd , if you 
think fit. | 
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ie Compleat Floriſt 


In regard to the Inſects that are bred in the Flowers, 
I have treated ſufficiently of em in the Beginning of 
this Book; cwill therefore be needleſs ro uſe any Repe- 
tition in this Place. 
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Leaves, that are long, narrow, hard, thick, and of a tion, 

bluiſh green; from the middle of which grow Stalks 

; that are hard, round, and knotty from ſpace to ſpace z 

k at the top of which are Flowers of many Leaves and 

, various colours, ſupported by a long and Pipe-like 

JcCup. From the middle of the Cup riſes up a Chive, 
that in time becomes a cylindrick and membranous 

Head, opening ar the top, wrap'd up in the Cup itſelf, 

g # and filld with a ſmall flat Sced, of a black colour, and 

chat comes to Maturity, by ſetting the Pink in the ſame 


Place where it was when it began to blow. 

When you would furniſh yourſelf with a Stock 'of 
Pink-ſeed, you muſt always make choice of the moſt 
fruitful, and the moſt inclin'd to bear Seed; which a 
Floriſt, who applies himſelf but ever ſo little to the Cul- 
tu e of his Pinks, will eaſily diſtinguiſn. 


as allo the Deleription of them; and told how and in ,f, B 
& what place the Seed is form'd, I believe it will be pro- Pixi. 
per to ſer down, in this place the Qualities that render 
it a beautiful Flower; to the end that he that culti- 
vates it, may know perfectly well on what he beſtows 
his Labour. 

A Pink is reckon'd beautiful, when tis large, has a 
great many Leaves, and forms as it were a ſort of little 
Dome. 
When 'tis of a clear White, without any mixture of 
Carnation; when its Leaves are even at the edges, and 


not jagged, all of them round, and not ſharp- pointed. 


5 


& The more Variety of Colours a Pink has, the more 
ei is eſteem'd; eſpecially when the Colours are well 
, divided, and not in the leaſt imbib'd. 

: The moſt beautiful Varicgarion that can be on a 


Pink, is always that which reaches from the bottom 
do the top of the Flower ; and when beſides theſe Advan- 
tages that pleaſe the Eye, Nature has fa.vour'd it with 
# regular Diſpoſition of its Leaves; or that we, in 
defect thereof, have rank d in duc Order our ſelves. A 
Fink, in which all theſe Qualities meer, deſerves the 
Nn 3 La- 
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The Pink is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out The D 
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After having given Rules for the Culture of Pins, Of the Marks 
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Labour we beſtow in Cultivating it; and we hays 
reaſon to be fond of it, on account of its Excellency, 


be taken for her Maſter-Piece. 


The C ompleat Floriſt. 


The Figure of a Pink, | The. Diſeaſes of Pinks. 
k Pinks are ſubject to certain Di. 
„ eaſes, which 'tis eaſier to prevent, Ai 
than cure: theſe are Rottenneſ, ad 
the White Diſeaſe. =_ 


The Rottenneſ is prevented by 
avoiding to give it roo much Water, 
and by cutting to the quick the Pan 
that is unſound, before it is quie 
tainted with it, and covering it over WR 
with a dry and light Earth. 
In regard to the White Diſeaſe, we 

preſerve this Flower, by not keeping 

it too dry; by not placing it in an 
Expoſition that will be too hurtful to 
it: And in ſhort, by preſerving i 
from the Fogs , which infect to that 
degree, that they throw it into a 
Diſeaſe that kills it without Remedy, 

Take care not to place your Pinky 

in any Plots of the Garden, where 
there are other Flowers of the Jarge 
Kind: Whole Beds fill'd with em, 
afford in the Seaſon a very beautiful Proſpect : But 
tis always beſt to raiſe em in Pots, to adorn an Am- 


phitheatre made on purpole to receive: em. 


On the Banks of the Seine liv'd heretofore a young 
Sbepherdeſs of wondrous Beauty, whoſe Eyes were 
admird by all the World. Nature had exerted het 
utmoſt Skill to make her Perfect, and fo ſurprizig 
were the Charms ſhe had lent her, that ſhe might wel 


Phyllis was the Name of this Shepherdeſs, who ever) 
day was wont to come to the Banks of that River, 0 
accuſe the Fates of having raviſh'd her from het Wt- 
Lover, Tis impoſſible to deſcribe her Grief for ts W 
Loſs : The Sighs that ifſu'd from her Heart, permitted WM 
her no farther uſe of Speech, than ro pour forth be! 
Complaints, which would have mov'd Inſenſibility it 
ſelf ro pity her. How eloquent is a Heart that truly 
loves! Not a God in rhe Neighbourhood , bu 
throng'd to hear her Moans, and was touch'd at = 


\ 


*Y 
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WE Anguiſh ; even the God of the River himſelf, came 
every Day, and leaning on his bending Urn, took an 

il. natur'd Delight to contemplate her in that Condition: 

: 8 Lycidas, Lycidas, was her conſtant Cry; my deareſt Ly- 

i. = cidas, ſha I never fee thee more? Was there neceſſity 
Mt, WS +: Heaven ſhould render thee ſo charming in my Ey23, to 
ad Wa :ake thee ſo ſoon for ever from my ſight * Was it in Fate 

bat the cruel -Deſtinies ſhould ſs ſoon cut the Thread of thy 

by Life, on which the whole Happineſs of mine depended ? And, 


* can I ſurvive my deareſt Lycidas? No, no; Init ..., 
a BY Scarce had ſhe made an end of thele Words, when fal- 
ure BY ling on a ſudden to the Ground, her Grief ſtop'd the 
ver i Paſſage of her Breath; and as the Soul went out of her 


Body, from her Eyes were ſeen to ſtart forth Leaves, 
"* BA from the midſt whereof roſe up a Stalk that inſtantly 
5 BY produc'd Flowers, to which they gave the Names of 


2 Pins, into which her beaureous Eyes were chang'd : 

From whence likewiſe, a Pink is call'd Ocellus, whic 

Ns ſignifies a little Eye. | | 

hat Wh Of all the Paſſions, Love is the moſt Noble; yet ſome- The Morel, 

'T WS times there is nothing more dangerous than to love too well, Wo, 

. 2 therefore, whoſe young and unexperienc'd Hearts ar- 

* prone to Love, examine well your Strength, before you im- 

e bark yourſelves in it. 

be Qf DIIIANY. 

WE This Plant was brought to us from Mount Ida, where 

u WS ir originally grew ; for which reaſon, we give it the 

i WS Epither of Cretan, or Candian Dittany. . 
& This Plant is increas'd by its Seed, which we ſow on The Culture, 

's (#8 Hor-Beds as thin as we can; and likewiſe, by the help 

© WS of its Roots, it being a hardy Plant. 

When tis grown up to the height, that we judge ir 

* do have ſtrength enough to be planted, we fer it in the 


Knots of our Gardens among Flowers of the large Kind, 

becauſe the Plant itſelf is branchy, and grows high; 

and therefore would not agree well with Dwarf Flowers. | 
# We take care to Water it like the other Flowers, and to #44 
free it from ill Weeds. Take rhe trouble of turning "I 
back to Article of Balſamines, pag. 302, where you will 
find whatever you defire ro know, in order to bring Dit- 
tany to its perfect growth, 


Dittany is a Plant, from whoſe Roots riſe up Stalks of The Deſeripe 
about two foot high, lender, garniſh'd with Leaves ten, 
quite round it, rank'd regularly two by two: This 
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Sralk: 


Fable. 


The Moral. 
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Stalk ſhoors out Branches, from the end of which, grow 
Flowers in thin Spikes, in the ſhape of Plumes of Feather, 
and of a reddiſh, or a white Colour. 

When theſe Flowers are paſs d, they leave a Husk that 
ſerv'd as a Cup to the Flower, ain wherein are contain'd 
four Seeds almoſt round. This Flower is a great Orna. 
ment to our Gardens: 

Didtamnus was, by Profeſſion, a famous Man-Mid. 
wife; and Clement himſelf was never ſo expert in that 
buſineſs as he. He was born of unknown Parents in the 
* of Candi a, near Mount Ida. 

He was deeply skill'd in his Profeſſion, and his Fame 
was ſpread ſo far, that Amphitryo, a Theban Prince, ſent 
for him to deliver Alcmena, whom he ſafely brought to 
Bed of Hercules. 

The World knows, thar Prince was not the true Fa- 
ther of Hercules, but that Jupiter in the ſhape of Amphitry,, 
got him on Alcmena, while that Theban General was ab- 
fent at the Wars. Now Juno, who was a mortal Enem 
to her Husband's Concubines, and to all that did them 
any good, being inrag'd againſt Didtamnus, reſoly'd to de- 
ſteoy him; and having laid Snares for him in the Way 
he was to "paſs i in his Return to his own Country, he 
fell in them, .and periſh'd miſerably. Bur Fupiter, who 
could nor ſee this Misfortune without taking compaſſion 
of him , chang'd him into che Flewer thar bears his Name, 
and which is Kill good ro haſten rhe Delivery of Wo- 
men. 

In what manner ſcever Great Men come by their Death, 
they are always regretted, and their Reputation rings them 


into ao only # to render their Names the more im- 


ö 
be Culture. 


mort al. 


Of Bind-Weed, otherwiſe calld Withy-Weed, or Rope- 


Weed. 

We reckon up ſeveral forts of Bind- Weed, viz. the 
blue, the white, the blue Indian, the white Indian, and 
the yellow Indian Bind-Weed : *Tis call'd in Latin Con- 
volvulus from Convolvere, which ſignifies to wind, twilt, 
or twine about; it being the nature of this Plant, to 
twine about thę Plants that are near it. 

Tho this Plant grows in Hedges, yet we make uſe of 
u as an Ornament to our Gardens. 


A Vans 
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Ve ſow it upon Hor-Beds, tho ir be a Plant chat 
os not much dread rhe Cold. Seeing, nevertheleſs, 
at we put it into the Ground at the {ame time with 
he preceding Plants, we let it enjoy the ſame Benefit of 


— 


Wells. 


Peony. See Page 295. And when tis come to a fir 


: Prowth, we tranſplant it into our Borders, among our 
: Dr Flowers, placing it in Rows drawn in the middle 

Sf them. It being the Nature of the Bind-WWeed, to 
reep upon the Ground, if it be not ſupported , we are 


ways careful to prop up each Plant with a little Stick, 
nruſt into the Ground ar the foot of it; and then we 
have no reaſon to fear that their Branches will incom- 
node the Flowers that are near them. We alſo intermix 
em with Flowers of the large Kind. 
We muſt take care, as I ſaid, to give Props to this 
Plant as ſoon as tis tranſplanted, without whoſe help, it 
would creep upon the Ground, and would cling to the 
FF lancs that are next it, which would cauſe a confuſion, 
chat, far from being graceful, would be unpleaſing to the 
FS Gohr. This is a hardy Plant, and äſts a long time in 
the Earth without being taken up. 
Bind-Mieed is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots our 


the Plants that are near it. Along theſe Stalks, grow 
Leaves that are broad, ſoft, ſmooth to the Touch, angu- 
lar, and a little pointed at the end. Among theſe Leaves, 
bi Pedicles, or Foor-ſtalks, ro which are ſticking 
ſiagle leaf d Flowers, in the ſhape of Bells, of a white 
Colour, for the moſt part fring d, and from whole Cup 
riſes a Chive, ſticking like a Nail to the bottom of the 
Flower, and which, at length, comes to be a Cylindrick 
Fruit that opens at the top, and is filld with ſquare 
Seeds, of a black, or deep red Colour, faſten d ro the 
= Placenta, | | 12 

The Bind- Weed, call'd in Latin Smilax, was hereto- 
fore a Nymph belov'd by Crocus, and whoſe Story is 
cold in the Article of Saffron. See therefore, Pag. 260. 
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Foverings, cho there be no need of making uſe of Glaſi- 


This Planr requires the ſame Cultivation with the The Culture. 
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Scalks very ſmall, weak, and that generally rwine about tion. 1 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
Of MONKS-HOOD. i 
 Monkg-hood is a ſort of Creſſes, that we call Indig 

Creſſes, becauſe this Plant was brought us from then 
*Tis call'd in Latin Candamindum. 3 

This Plant is one of thoſe that require the leaſt ca MR 
of any; and irs Seed being of a large ſize, we ow; 
Seed by Seed, ar four inches diftance from one another 

| Monks-hood is never fer upon Beds, or Borders, by; 

but always along ſome Wall, where there is a Trelis, 
or by ſome Arbour, where there are no Greens: For 

tis the nature of Monks-hood to grow very high, and a; 
it climbs, to lay hold, like Peas, on the firſt Support it 
meets with. | : 

It forms a very agreeable Paliſado; bur to bring it ts B 
this, you muſt obſerve Two Things: by B 

The Firſt is, That if you would ſow your Monks-hod , . 
around any Arbour, or along any Wall that is trelliſsd, 
and that have no Borders around the one, nor along the 
other, that were us d to be dug up, you muſt be ſure, 
as our Practice is in the Court-Vards of a Houſe, that we 4 
would enliven and brisk up a little, ro make a little Fur. 
row round the Artur, or along the Wall, of a Span 
broad, and four Inches deep, and fill it up the height of 
three Inches with good K#tchen-Garden Soil, and the 
remaining Inch with Mold; then ſer your Monks-hod 
Seed at the diſtance I have before directed. 

The Second is, Thar if there happens to be ar the bor- 
tom of this Wall, or Arbour, any Ground that is uſual- 
ly till'd ro ſer Herbs or Flowers in, to ſatisſie your (cli I 
with that Earth to ſow this Plant in, if it be good; and, We 
if you find it a little worn out, you may make holes 
large enough conveniently to thruſt your Fiſt in, and fil 
them with Mold, and then ſow this Seed there. 

But this is nor all: For when your Monks-hoods ate 
come up, you muſt begin to affiſt them in their growth, = 
by Watering them from time to time, and by ridding WR 
mem of Weeds, which will incommode them, if there WR 

any. | 2 

Tho' it be the nature of Monks-bood to grow vet) We 
high, and to twine about the neighbouring Plants, tt We 
about the Stick we place beſide them; yet, ſince Nature, We 
in many Productions, does not obſerve ſo fine an Order We 
but that they may be improv'd by Art, you opght, 8 
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it as the Monks-hood mounts up, to diſpoſe it in a good 
Drder, and to tie it ſlightly with Ruſhes from ſpace to 
ace, continuing ſo to do till it be arriv'd at its full 
>rowth, and then you will not repent the little Pains 


£ 


W ou have taken about it, but will find *twill produce the 


flect you expected, and grow in a Shape and Order 


ar will be pleafing to look on. 


It happens ſomerimes, that the little Court- Vards, 
here we ſhould be glad to fee the Walls garniin'd in 


This manner, are pavd; and perhaps we arc afraid, or 


vill not give our ſelves the trouble to take up the Stc:ie3, 
Win order ro make the Furrows I was ſpeaking of. In 
this caſe, we make all along the Walls a ſort cf little 
Border with Earth we bring thither on purpoſe ; which 
Borders ſhould be ar leaſt a foot broad, and full four 
inches high. They muſt be lind all along with Planks 
of the ſame heighr, which muſt be nail'd faſt on the 
outſide of the Border, to Stakes driven ftrong into the 
# Ground. | 


Obſerve the ſame Method for the Earth of theſe Bor- 


ders, that I gave for filling up the Furrows above-men- 


tion d; that is to ſay, lay a Depth of three inches of 
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Earth, and one inch of Mold upon it, which makes the 
four inches I ſpoke of; ler all be neatly finiſh'd and le- 
yell'd ; then make little Holes at a ſpan diſtance from 
one another, and in thoſe Holes ſer your Monks-hood 
Seed at leaſt an inch deep in the Ground. Take care to 
adjuſt the Branches of this Plant with as much Art as 
you can; and you will have the pleaſure of ſeeing your 
Walls garniſn'd all about with a Paliſado of Greens, ac- 
company d with Flowers in the Scaſon. 

There are ſome, who inſtead of theſe Artificial Bor- 
ders, make uſe of little long Caſes that they fill with 
the ſort of Earth I ſpoke of, and in the ſame manner; 
and placing them along the Walls of their Court-Yard, 
ſow their Monks-hood in them, with intent to ſer off their 
Walls: Bur ſeeing theſe Caſes are ſubject to be ſhaken 
by any Accident, which can never happen without do- 
ing the Plants a conſiderable prejudice, the ſureſt way in 
Pav'd Courts is always to make uſe of theſe Borders; 
on which I have enlarg'd enough. Thus I have ſhewn 
in what Places of a Garden the Monks hood looks moſt 
gracefully, and of what Service it may be in Court 
Yards, . 

. The 
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tir d to get herſelf cur d: And immediately after her 
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The Monks-hood is a Plant thar ſhoots our a on 
Stalk, very ſlender, dividing itſelf into Branches 1 
cling to every thing they find. This Stalk is adorn; 
with Leaves, ſometimes round, and ſometimes angular 
according as Nature pleaſes ; they are of a bright gree 
Colour above, and hairy underneath : Their Flower, 
are ſupported by reddiſh Pedicles, and are compos d q 
ſeveral irregular Leaves, different from five other Leave 
that grow from the Notches of the Cup ; from the mig. 
dle of which Cup, rites a Chive, that ends like a Stalk, 


and in time becomes a Fruit, wherein are inclos'd, as ; 


were in a little Head, three or four little Seed-Veſſel; 
ſomething round, and fill'd each of them with Seed al. 
moſt round likewiſe. 

The Nun Olympia was a Virgin, who, from her ten- 
der Age, made ir her chief Employment to apply herſelf 
to the Study of ſupernatural Beings : Matchleſs was 
her Fervour to kcep her Virginity untainred ; ſo great 
was her Zeal for her Honour, that ſhe.made it her {ole 
buſineſs to avoid the leaſt occaſion that might caſt any 
Blemiſh on it. £ 

She was one of the Virgins that were formerly inſti. 


ſtuted at Rome by Numa Pompilius, under the Protection 


of the Goddels Veſta; from whence they were known 
by the Name of Veſtals. | 

Nothing could be more exact than Olympza, in follow: 
ing the Rules and Way of Living that was citabliſh'd 
among them; and ſhe ſacrificd herſelf entirely to the 
Keeping of the Fire that was coniecrared to that God- 
dels, whom theſe Virgins woritup'd as their Deity. 

In ſhort, Siſter Olympia (for io | may be permitted 
to call her, with compariſon to our Veſtals at this Day, 
whom we {till call Sitters) was as careful to acquit 
herſelf worthily of her Employment, as the Sacred Fire 
and Guardian of the Empire was continually watchful 


for the Safety and Defence of the State. 


Siſter Ohmpia was ſhe, of all her Companions, who 
was the moſt eſteemd: They ſcarce made uſe of any 
other Aſſeveration, than by Siſter Olympia, Bur ſhe, as 
they were one one day offering Sacrifices for the Fruits 
of the Earth, through an over-raſhne(s of Zeal, coming 
too near the Sacred Fire, was ſo ſeverely burnt by it, 
that ſhe dy'd of the Hurt in a ſolitary place, whither ſhe 


Death, 
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e Death, ſhe was chang'd into the Flower we call Monks- 
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55 4, on account of a ſort of Stalk in which the Chive 


15 of this Flower ends, and that reſembles the Cowl or Hood 


| of a Monk, 


Praiſe, when it proceeds from an ardent deſire of ſerving 
the Gods, who have conſtantly Rewards at hand for it. 


Of BASIL. 
We may juſtly affirm, that Baſil is a very fine Plant, 
and that it looks very prettily in Gardens, The Latins 


call it Ocimum , from de, celeriter , which ſignifies 


8 ſwiftly, becauſe it lies not long in the Ground before it 
comes up: Others call it Baſilicum, from Bags, Rex, 
uhich ſignifies King, becauſe Baſil is a Plant we may, 
T with good reaſon, call a Mal Plant, by reaſon of its a- 
greeable Perfume and extraordinary Virtues. 


We place Baſil among the number of thoſe Plants that The Cul 


are the moſt apprehenſive of Cold: Whence you may 
judge, without more ado, that tis ſafe to ſow ir no 
| where but upon Hot-Beds. | 

Having then made a Bed, cover'd with full half a 

foot of Mold, when the great Hear of the Bed is paſs'd, 
we chuſe out the place we intend to make uſe of for ſow- 
ing our Baſils. 
# Upon that Bed we make ſtrait Rows by the Line, 
and in them take care to lay the Seed very thin; for tis 
ſo ſmall, that there is always danger of ſowing it too 
thick, 

If the Froſt be ſharp, we cover it immediately with 
Glaſi-Bells, and leave them over ir till the Weather grow 
mild, and then inure the tender Plants by little and little 
to endure the open Air. 

HBeeſides theſe Glaſſes, if the Froſt be very piercing, we 


= * n 


make uſe of long Straw, or of long Litter dry'd, when 


| the Hear of it is over, to cover them; bur if the Seaſon 


N 
4 
K. be not very ſevere, we content ourſelves with the two 
1 laſt Coverings, or with Skreens only. Theſe three Ex- 
bpedients are very caſic. 


When we believe it Thaws for good, we uncover the 
Baſils ; but this muſt be done only in the Day-time; 
for a wiſe and wary Fleriſt will be always diftruſttu] of 
the Nights of this Seaſon ; therefore he will nor omit 
to cover his Baſils every Evening. i 


How raſh ſoever a Xeal may be, tis always worthy of The Morat, 


of Mold, and one third of Kitchen-Garden Earth, fitted to- 
- gether; obſerving for Neatnels-ſake, and for the bencki 
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If the Weather happen to be mild, and dry, 'rwill u 
be convenient to ſprinkle them a little with the Waterir,, 
Pot, to maintain in them the radical Moiſture, with, Wi 
which they could nor grow at all: Bur theſe Werting if 
muſt be given them with caution. : 

Continue this care of them, till they are come to tl, i 
growth ht to be tranſplanted. 

We generally plant our Baſils in very ſmall Pots; be. 
cauſe, being a Plant of rhe little Kind, they require bu 
little Nouriſhment. 

But take notice, there are two ſorts of Baſil; the grey, 
and the ſmall: The firſt is cultivated in Kztchen-Gyr. 
dens, and is us'd in the Kitchen, to give a High Taſte tg 


| Regouts : Bur the ſecond is, that we raiſe for the Pe. ihe 
ſure of the Eye, and to be an Ornament to our Flons. WR 
Garden. ca 
The Pots in which we put our Baſils, are of Dutch. N 
Ware, or ſome other very fine Earth : For we make hi 
ule of em to ſet off, from {pace to ſpace, our Parterre; of Wi 
a little Extent, by placing them on other Pots turn'd uy. d 
fide down, or on little Pedeſtals of Stone, cut on pur. {WR ac 
ole. p 
: We put our Baſils in Pots, among the other Flowen WB f 
that are planted in Pots likewiſe, and that are plac'd Am. WE a 


phithearre-wiſe : Bur in either caſe, there is a fort of 
Symmetry to be obſerv'd, without which the Eye is di- 
plcas d; to neceſſary is it, to avoid an ili Order in pla- 
cing them. i | 

We ſeldom have any Baſils of the ſmall Kind in the 
naked Earth, for they are too tender to endure it; and 
require an Earth more light, and full of Salts, more ſub- 
til and ſpirituous than the Earth of a K?tchen-Garden; 
ſo that to order them aright in Pots, we allow two thirds 


of the Baſil, always to lay on the ſurface of the Pot at 
leaſt half an inch thick of Mold only. 

When this Plant is thus put into Pots, and planted ac- 
cording to the Rules of Gardning, we take care to Wa- 
ter it, to make it grow as we defire : And ſeeing the 
Beauty of a Baſil conſiſts in having irs top very round, 
if any ſmall! Branch ſhould happen to out- grow the reſt; 


we cut it off with the Sciſſers, with which we round the 
Planr, | 10 
1 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
The Baſil of the ſmall ſort is a Plant grows about half 


* l g Foot high, whoſe buſhy Branches form a kind of Head, ption. 


Eid with ſmall ſweet - ſcented Leaves: its Flowers 
e fingle-leaf'd and Labiati or attended with Lips, of 
nich that which riſes upwards is almoſt round, notch'd, 
Ind larger than that beneath ir, which is frizzled and 
Mighty jagg'd : from the middle of the Cup riſes a 
hive, ſtuck like a Nail in the back part of the Flower, 
ccompany d as it were with four ſorts of Embryo“ 
nich in time come to be as many oblong Seeds, en- 
os d in a Seed Veſſel that had fery'd inſtead of a Cup 
Wo the Flower ; this Seed- Veſſel divides it ſelf into two 
Lips, che uppermoſt of which ends in two Points, and 
WW he undermoſt in ſeveral. | 
S Ocimus, whoſe Story I am now telling, is the Plant we 
call Baſil : he was of the Country of the Mirmydons, 


ch. who at the time when Gladiators were inſtituted, choſe 
ae him for their King. | 

of WE This was he, who at firſt commanded Combars of 
up. this Nature to be tought in Honour of Pallas, and wha, 


ur- according to the Ceremony then obſery'd, having a Ra- 
pier in his Hand began to fight; and his Courage an- 
01 WE ſwering what was expected of him, he got the better of 
m. all that dard to oppoſe his Skill, 
o WE lntheſe Combats the Victor commonly kill'd his An- 
il- WS ragoniſt ; and many of the Combarants were conſtantly 
a WE flain. Now Ocimus ordain'd, every time theſe Combats 
Vwere fought, fix of the {lain ſhould be choſen our, to be 
ie WS offer'd in Sacrifice to the Goddeſs in whoſe Honnour they 


d bought. ; 

But the Events of Arms are uncertain , and our Cou- 
rage, how great ſoever it be, cannot always ſecure us 
te Victory, It happen d one day that a certain Perſon, 
named Cyclodemus, a famous Gladiator, preſented him- 


(elf ro fight, and Ocimus accepted the Challenge: while 


: WT they were both in the Heat of the Action, Cyclodemus, 

having watch ' d his Opportunity, made a thruſt at his 
Adverſary, and laid him on the Ground, ſcarce was he 
fallen, when all the Spectators beheld his Body change 
ino a little Plant, to which they gave the name of Baſil, 
from Basie which fignifies a King. This was done by 
the Power of Pals, from whom he had always ſhewn a 
ſingular Veneration. 


Tis a double claim to Glory to have a great deal of Cour- T. 
age, and much Veneration fer the Gods, Of 
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Of Scarlet Kidney-Beans. 
Scarlet Nidncy-Beans are a ſort of a French-- Beans ( 
tarher of Chich-Peas, of a Carnation Colour; and ddt 
1 planted in Gatdens by way of Ornament. 
The Culture, Take notice in the firſt place, that Scarlet Kidny, 
vn | Beans are never admitted into our Gardens, unleſs it hs 


we have taken care to make a Wooden Trelliſs. 


| Court more fightly. | 
| We never ſee this Plant in great Parterres, nor in ſtate. 
5 ly Flower-Gardens. Tis every way too mean and ordi. 
. nary to find a place there: and we never ſuffer it t 
„ grow except in Gardens of little note. 
; We ſow it two inches deep in the Ground, and cach 
Bean at a ſpan diſtance from one another: and if we 
take but a little care to guide it along our Treliſſes ot 
Arbours, it will produce an Effect that will be agreeabl 
. enough to look on. 
= Concerning the other requiſite Obſervations in regard 
| to this Plant, ſee the Article of Monks-hood, Page 330. 
1 where you will find all that is needful to be practis d. 
The Deſcrip- The Scarlet Kidncy-Beon is a Plant, that from its Ron 
tion. ſendas up a flender Stalk, fix or ſeven Foot high, divi- 
ding it ſelf into ſeveral Branches, along which grow lit 
tle Leaves two by two befide one another, and indented 
on their edges: Its Flower has ſome Reſemblance to a 
Butterfly's Wings. From the middle of its Cup riſes 4 
Chive, which in time comes to be a long Cod, full u 
deveral Beans, in the ſhape of a little Circle, and of: 
+ reddiſh, or blackiſh red Colour. | | 
The Fable. In the days of Tore, when the Argonauts embark d, t9 
conquer the Golden Fleece, there was among them one 
Phaſelus, much beloy'd by Theſeus, who was one of thoſe 
famous Warriors. 55 
This Phaſelus was very skilful inthe Art of Navigation: 
Vybn and he govern'd the Helm by turns, and the Voy- 
age was very Proſperous, | 
Bur ſcarce had theſe brave Hero's landed in Colchiz, 
and were come near the Wood, where the Golden Fleece 
was guarded, when Phaſelus unadviſedly fell into 4 
Snare, from whence he could never be got. He * 
5 1 


to cover Arbours, og, ro hide ſome Wall, along which N 


This fort of Pea is likewiſe very graceful in Cour. 
Yards, to hide the Defects of a Wall, and make the 
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out for Help, but all his Cries were in vain : he implor'd 
the Gods, but to no purpoſe. The more he ftroye to 


@ diſengage himſelf from the Net that held him, the more 
be found himſelf entangied : and Nature, after much 
W ftruggling, being deſirous to makea laſt Etiort, he Lroke 
indeed his Bands; bur having in the itruggle ſeverely 
bruis'd his Head againſt a Tree, he died upon che ipor : 
ind the Gods he had invok d were picasd, that from 
te Blood, that gufii'd out from the Wound, ſhould 
© ſpring up a Plant, that ſhould bear Flowers of a Car- 


nation Colour, and whole Seed ſhould reſemble a little 


Ship. Wherher his Skill in Navigation render'd him 


worthy of this Honour, or that in regard to his Name, 


& Phaſelns, which ſignifies a Ship, this Oeed was form'd 
in chat manner. This roo is the Reaſon why ever ſince 
W that time, many Kzoney-Beans, otherwiſe call'd French- 
© Beans, are us d for the Subliſtence of Sea-faring Men, in 
Membry of Phaſelus, who was heretofore ſo skilful a 
# Scaman . | 

= The Prayers we make are never in vain, eſpecially when Tbe Mora“. 
they are fervent, and proceed truly from the Heart. 


Of Mother-wort or Feverfew. 
Mother-wort is call'd in Latin Matricaria, a Matrice, 


x becaule this Plant is a Sovereign Remedy for the Diſea- 
ſes of the Mat riæ. 


Mother- wort is multiplied by Seed, and ſown in the 


Nurſery, either in the naked Earth, or upon a Bed, pre- 


par d as I have often directed. Tis order'd according to 


a the Rules I have given for the Plants that are as ſtrong 
as chis may be, and of the large Kind. 


This Flower is very common, inſomuch that ſome 


$ will not daign ro cultivate it: but leave it to ſow it ſelf: 
the Inconveniences whereof are; 


Firſt, chat by leaving the Sced to fall at hap-hazard, 


it ſows it ſelf too thick ; and cannot, when it comes up, 
but be cramp'd and puny. 


Secondly, it ſows it (elf without any Order, which is 


an Inconvenience ought always to be avoided in Gard- 
ning. 


Thirdly, tis waſting to no purpoſe the Strength of the 


& Earth where it grows, and where it muſt not continue, 
£4 leſt it robs the other Plants of its Nouriſhment, and hin- 
ders their thriving. 
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The ſafeſt way therefore is to ſow it, and to plant i 
afterwards among the large Flowers; for Mother-wuy, 
are very Branchy and ſpread much abroad. 

Mot her-woyt is a Plant that at its firſt coming up, ſhoot 
out ſeveral Staiks that grow to be about two Foot high, 
and divide themſelves into ſeveral Branches, full of 
Leaves, that are large, and all of them notch'd ven 
deep, indented round the Edge, and of a green Colour, 
Ar the top of the Stalks grow the Flowers, in Rays, 
whole disk is compos'd of teyeral Flouriſhes, forming in 
their Surface a fort of Crown, with half-Flouriſles, 
born up by the Embryo's, and contain'd in a Cup, half 
round and ſcaly: The Embryo's come in time to be ob- 
long Sceds. 

"Tis not known of what Country Matricarius waz, 
nor who were his Parents: tis reported only of him that 
he N endu d with great Advantages both of Mind and 
Body. 

He made himſelf to be known one day in Theſſalia, as 
they were celebrating the Feſtivals of Ceres. 

The Ceremonies were juſt going to begin, and the 
Victimes were ail got ready, when a Diſturbance aroſe 
among the Prieſts, chat was like to have ſpoil'd the whole 
Solemnity. 

This Diſorder happen'd on the account of a young 
Nyinph, Daughter of the God Pan, whom the Priefis 
accusd of having defil'd the Sacrifice, by throwing down 
the Meal and the Salt, which they were wont to mix to- 
gerner, and throw it on the Victims, who otherwile were 
not duly rrepar'd, 

This Nymph, cho' guiltleſs of the Fact, was neverthe- 
leſs accus'd thencof before the High-Prieſt; but Matri- 
carius, whole Fame was already ſpread abroad in Theſa- 
lia, account of che great Advantages of Body, that 
Nature had laviſhly beſtow'd upon him, would not let 
ſlip this Opportunity of making known the Endowments 
of his Scul, bur pleaded the Innocenee of the Nymph 
with ſo nuch Elcquence, that the High-Prieſt riſing up, 
and ſtamping thrice with his Foot upon the Floor, and 
waving at each time his Staff of Ceremony, gave Sen- 
rence in her Favour, and decla:'d her innocent of the 
Fact: at which the Prieſts were ſo enrag'd, that falling 
furiouſly on. Matricarius, who was the cauſe of ir, they 
made him the Victim of their Reſentment. The N 
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Z who was an Eye Witneſs of this Murder, lifting up her 
Hands to Heaven, prevailed with the Gods to change 
Z him imo the Flower that bears his Name. | 
| The Soul of Man has ſomething in it that is truly great, The N Þ 


and tis always more glorious to die in the Purſuit of noble 
Achievements, than to live on and lead an ingloricus 


Life. 


Of Sun-Elowers, or Turnſoles, otherwiſe calld Heliotrop 
Sun-Hlower is the true name of this Plant, of which | 


am now treating, and tis call'd in Latin Corena Solis, 


We call it Turnſole from an Italian Word „which Ggnities 
turning it ſelf towards the Sun: and Helzetrepe, from 
Heliotropium, deriv'd from yas, which fignifies the Sun, 


and from pm, which is in Engliſh T turn : the Blower 
of this Plant turning it ſelf atlways towards the Sun, be- 
* cauſe it being heavy, and its Stalk heated and ſoften'd 


on the ſide next the Sun, it muſt naturally incline that 
way. 
We ſow the Sun- Flowers of the great ſort, but thoſe we 


call hardy, are multiplied by their Roots, by ſlitting 


of the Tufts that produce theſe Plants, and of which they 


always have a quantity ſufficient to ſtore us. 


This Plant being of two ſorts, take notice, that the 


* firſt ſort of em is that which grows extreamly high, and 
that produces but one Stalk; and that the ſecond is that 


vx 


which is lower; that ſhoors many more Stalks, and that 
are much fuller of Branches. 

The firſt of them is almoſt laid aſide at preſent; and 
if their be any in our Gardens, it is gnerally in a By-Place, 
or at the ends of ſome Borders; for they would look 


very ill planted in Borders, and would do harm to the 
Flowers that grow near em. a 


In regard to the ſecond, you muſt by no means plant 


it in any part of your Garden: for ifthe firſt grows too high, 


this ſpreads too much on all ſides, and conſequently is 


apt to ſtifle many Flowers that grow round it. The Places 


moſt proper for them, are great Walks, ſet all along 


with Trees: between which, if we plant theſe Sun- 


Flowers according to Art, and at the diſtance of at leaſt 


three Foot from one another, they will then look very 
gtacefully. 


We may likewiſe place em in the middle of the lir- 


> tle Knots of Parterret, but in company with no other 
0 2 Flower 
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Flower: ſuppoſing always that in this, as well as in al 
the other Works and Contrivances, relating to Gar. 
dening, we obſerve a Symmetry, that never fails to giye 
Pleaſure to the Sight. | 

Sun-Flowers are contented in all forts of Earths, good 
or bad, they know no difference; and when their Roor, 
are flit for Increale , the muſt be put three inches deep 
in the Earth. | 

When the Sun-Flowers of the ſecond Sort are grown to 
a middling height, before they have atrain'd their full 
growth we clip with Gardning-Shears all the Branches 
that grow too much outward , that ſhoot too far frm 
the main Stalk, or that mount too high. The Diſcretion 
of the Workman muſt guide his Hand in raking more 
or leſs away, and in giving it the Figure that agrees 
beſt with it; which is, in a manner, that of a round 
Buſh.” The Gardner need not give himſelf much trou. 
ble about the Culture of this Plant; for without his 
Aſſiſtance, Nature alone cultivates it fo well, that it pro- 
duces its Flowers in Perfection. 

Sun-Flowers, as I have ſaid already, are of two Sorts; 
one of which ſhoots out a Stalk of at leaſt five or fix 
foot high, very ſtrait and without Branches; whole Þ 7 
Leaves are almoſt as large as thoſe of the Vine, notchd . 
in their edges, a little pointed at their end, and rougi | 
to the feeling. 4 

At the top of this Stalk grows a beamy Flower, whole | * 
Disk is compos'd of ſeveral ranks of yellow Leaves placi 1 
inthe ſhape of a Crown,in the midſt of which are ſevera Þ 7 


other ranks of Leaves ſupported on Embryo's, divided * 
one from another by Leaves folded up like a Gute, - 
and contain'd in a ſcaly Cup. Theſe Embryo's comenn BY - 


from one another. | 

E muſt now relate the Love of. an unfortunate Virgin 7 [7 
whoſe Heart was ſo wounded with that Paſſion , tha 

eath was the only Remedy could cure her. He 
Name was Clytia, and the was fallen ſo deſperately u 
Love with the Sun, that ſhe could not be one Momem Þ7 0 
without ſeeing him: But had it pleas d Heaven tat 
her Heart had been more moderate in its Tranſports, hei Þ'2 p 
Deſtiny had been the more fortunate. 

The Sun, who in thoſe days went by the Name il 


Phabys , by which Name I will call him, was a hard- 5 
1 5 


9 
time to be oblong Seeds, ſhut up in Seed-Veſſels aan 
: 
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ſom, ſmock-fac'd young Man, with flaxen Hair, ſpark- 
ling Eyes, and of a charming Mien and Behaviour. 
What elſe was there need of to Wound a Heart, that 


was naturally inclind to Love? Had Phebus burnt 


# with equal Flames for Ciytia, her Fate had been more 


gentle: but he had little regard to the Paſſion of this 
Damſel, who was never more diſconſolate, than when 


he was depriv'd of his ſight. 


She enquir d every where, whither ſhe might go to 


| ſee him oftneſt; and hearing ar length that the Iſle of 


Rhodes was the Place he moſt frequented , ſhe reſolv'd 


to go thither. But alas! How induſtrious are Lovers 

in ſecking their own Misfortunes: Scarce was ſhe 
# arriv'd in Modes, when ſhe heard that Phæbis was in 
Love with another. | 


To what unheard-of Grief did ſhe then abandon 


* herſelf ? Eſpecially when ſhe was too fully convinc'd 
of that Intrigue , by being an Eye-Witneſs of the 
«> Shower of Gold that he caus'd it to rain down, and of the 


| Reſes that were ſeen to blow the Day of the Birth of 


2 Rhodia, who was the Fruit of that Amour. 


She wept, and bemoan'd her Condition, to try if 


| Phæbus would have any Regard for her: and to ſucceed 
therein, ſhe employed all the Art, with which Love 


could inſpire her. Bur perceiving at laſt that all was 
to little purpoſe, ſhe could no longer reſiſt the Ill that 
oppreſs d her, but afflicted herſelf to that degree, that 
her Grief brought her to the Grave. Then Phæbus was 
touch'd with Compaſſion, and in token of his Con- 
cern for her, chang'd her into a Flower, which he com- 
2 manded ſhould be call'd Sun-Flower, in acknowlegment 


of the Love Chtia bore him: 


Iz in vain for us not to love, where we are belovd : a 
eime will come when we ſhall not be able to hinder our 
' ſelves from acknowledging the Love that others bear us. So 
+ great a Deity Love, that he renders grateful the Hearts of 


; the moſt indifferent, 
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; Of the Great Daiſy, otherwiſe call d the Corn-Mary 


old. 
> This roo is a Flower of the Large Kind, _ the 


* Latins call it Chryſanthemum, from ves, which ſigni- 


ies Gold, and from d-, which is a Flower ; the Great 
: Daiſy having ſtringy Filaments on its Flowers, that ſhine 
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Nature having given the Great Daiſy Leaves, li}, 
thoſe of Motherwort, ſeems thereby to deſign to let x; 
know the Relation there was between thoſe two Plans, 
And fince , as I have to this day obſery'd, there nees Þ* 
be no difference us'd in the Culture of them, the 
Reader will give me leave to refer him to Pag. 337, 
where he will find Inſtructions at large, How to order 
this Plant. . 

The Great Daiſy is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoors 
out Stalks three foot high, cur at bottom, and indented 
on the edges, dividing themſelves into ſeveral Branche, 
at the end whereof grow Flowers, radiated, and of the 
colour of Gold, very ſhining ; their Disk is com. 
pos'd of ſeveral Flouriſhes, and their Crown of Half. 
Flouriſhes ſupported by Embryos, and contain'd in 2 Þ ©: 
Cup almoſt round, and ſcaly. The Embryos come in Þ p. 
time to be Seeds, that are often angular, or cham. th 
fer'd, or ſmall and ſharp-pointed ar the end. An 

Chryſantha, (for ſo the Corn- Marigold is call'd ) vs 
born at Amathus, a Town in the Ifle of Cyprus : ſhe tr 
was Wife of one Hippias, formerly Keeper of the Þ n. 
Treaſures of the Goddeſs Venus, who was honour'd in Þ 2 
that Country. Bur a contagious Diſtemper having in- b. 
fected all the Air of the Iſland, this Hippias was ore 
of thoſe that dy d of it. He left Chryſantha a Widow, pl 
and big with a Child, of which ſhe was deliver'd a few 
days after his Death. re 

This happen'd about the time that Adons was born, - 
and Chryſantha was choſen to be his Nurſe, She took pt 


= 7 


all imaginable Care of this Infant, who was charmingly Þ n 
Beautiful, and brought him up till he was ten Yeas Þ | 
old; about which time, Venus coming into that Coun- I 11 
try to receive the Homage was uſually paid her, har - 
pen'd to ſee the Youth, and was ſo charm'd with him, fe 
that ſhe took him into Fayour, and made him het 1 . 
Darling. 


Adons was ſtill left to the Care of Chryſantha, til | x 
one unfortunate Day, being gone abroad a Walking, be . b 
chanc'd ro meet with the Mxſes, who being Virgins ot f 
uncommon Chaſtity, killd the beautiful Boy, in 0 
Revenge that his Charms had waken'd in them ſome 1 6 
ſoft Deſires. | 0 

The News of his Death ſtruck all the Country with þ 


Aſtoniſument, and afflicted Chry/antha to that degree, 


that 


ke 
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| J hat not being able to ſurvive her lovely Nurſe. Child, 


Ine ſoon after dy d of Grief, But Venus, who was 


e wiſe much concern'd for the lots of her dear Adons, 
Faking pity of Chryſantha, chang'd him into the Flower 
Shar bears his Name; and her into another cail'd che 


reat Daiſy, or Corn-Marigold. 
A great Example of Tenderneſ in the Perſon of Chryſe 
antha, and that teaches us how grateful we ought to be 
&o thoſe whoſe Milk we have ſuckd; and who, not ſatu- 
y' with employing all their Care for us, ſacrifice even 
E. Lives for Love of us. 


Of BELVEDERES 
f Heretofore Belvederes were more common than 
they are now: Not that they are grown more ſcarce 
in their Kinds; but becauſe we hardly know what 
Place to give em in our Garden. The Latins call 
this Plant Linaria, from Linus; becauſe the Belvedere 
has Leaves like Flax. 


The Belvedere is increas'd by its Sced. We do not The Culture 


trouble our ſelves to ſow it upon Hot Beds, but in the 
naked Earth only, in any Place of the Nurſery, and 
and rake it from thence, when tis ſtrong enough to be 
be planted elſewhere. | 
= This Plant may be us'd to embelliſn Court-Yards, 
zplanting them two foot diſtance from one another, 
upon a little Border made on purpoſe; or in Pots plac'd 
regularly. 

The Root of this Plant is very apt to receive an Im- 
preſſion from the Air, which generally docs it much 
= miſchief, if we do not take care to replant it, as ſoon as 


we have taken it out of the Ground, and to Water it 


immediately. 
When we have put it into its Place, we muſt not 
forget to ſhade ir for two or three Days, to facilitate its 
taking Root. | 
This Plant will ſow itſelf, and endures the whole 
Winter in the Ground, without fearing the leaſt harm: 
but 'ris better to ſow it our ſelves, for it falling often 
in Places where we would not have it grow, we are 
oblig d to pull ir up to replant it : Beſides, we dare not 
dig the Ground where the Seed chanc'd to fall, for fear 
of putting our of Order, the Plants that may have 
begun to burgeon- 
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As the Belvedere grows up, a little Water now and 
then will do it a great deal of good: Ir delights mop 
in the Shade; and in what ſort of Earth ſoever we 
plant it, if we take due care, twill form a Buſh, chat 
ending point-wiſe, will reſemble a Pitch-tree, 

The Belvedere is a Plant that ſhoots pur ſeveral Stalks, 
of two, three, and four foot high, round, lender, and 
ſpreading into ſeveral Branches, furniſh'd all along with 
oblong narrow Leaves, like thoſe of Flax, and of a 


bright Green. Ar the end »of theſe Branches, grow | ; 


little Flowers, with fingle and irreguſar Leaves, and of 
the Kind call d Perſonati, i. e. reſembling a Face; the 
back- part whereof ends in a Stalk, and the fore-par 
forms two Lips, the upper divided into two Parts, the 
lower into three. From the Cup of this Flower riſes a 
Chive, ſticking like a Nail in the back part of the 
Flower, and which, in time, comes to be a Fruit ſome- 
thing round, divided in th- middle into two Seed-Veſſels, 
fill'd with Seed, tl. ometimes lies within, and ſome- 
times is on the Ec.;-s, ſometimes ſquare, ſomerime: 
roundiſn, and ſticking to the Placenta, or Cake. 

Ohris, which, according to ſome Authors, is the Þ * 
Name of the Be vedere was Son of Jupiter, Husbanl Þ 
of Ijis, and ing co the Egyptians. 

This People liv'd under that Prince in perfect Fat: 
and Tranquil.ity ; and the Laws he gave them were ſo 
mild, that there rever was known an Empire more hay- 
Py, nor at the ſame time more flouriſhing. 

War was not even mention'd among them; and amid 
the Bleſſings of a profound Peace, the Egyptians apply 
themſelves chiefly to the Study of the Sciences, in which 
they are allo vd to have always excell'd. 

Ofjris was a gocd King, mild, affable to his Subject 
and, who ſought nothing ſo much as to promote then 
perfect Happineſs. What Plcaſure took they not in 
wearing ſo eafie a Chain? Bur, alas! too true is tit 
Saying, All Pleaſures are ſhort-liv'd. . 9 
Scarce had OHris attained the Age of Manhood, when“ 
in the Flowet of his Days the cruel Dcſtinies put a io 
to his Life. 0 

Who can expreſs the Grief of his People, or the Sigl 
they ſent up to Heaven for the loſs of their King ? Ie 
Air was heard to reſound with their Complaints and i 
Wailings : And through all EO pt, the Conſternati® þe 
s Ss wit 
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+ was ſo grear, that nothing but Weeping was ſeen among 
them. 


$ They flock d from all Parts to pay their laſt Duties to 
| this Prince: And in ſhort, After having, according to 
the Rires of the Country, appeas'd the Manes of their 


great King, the Sun was immediately ſeen to ſhine our 
bright; whence this People have always belicv'd, that 
© he was chang'd into that Planet: And not far from the 
Tomb, where his precious Remains were depoſited, 
they ſaw, from a Tuft of his Hair they had taken care 


to inter, ſeveral Stalks riſe up, and together with the 


Leaves, compoſe the Plant we call Ofyrs, or Belvedere. 


Thus it is, that Kings, by their Clemency, gain the Love 
E their People, and make themſelves be regretted after their 
Death. | | 

| of GILLIFLOWERS. 
The Botaniſts call the Gilliflower Loucoion , which 


comes from xd, and tor, and is as much as to fay 


Viola alba, White Violet; becauſe the Gilliflower, in 


regard to its Flowers, is a kind of Violet. 
Ihe Gillifower is a Plant that makes one of the chief The Culture, 


> Ornaments of Gardens, whether we conſider it with re- 
lation to its variety of Flowers, or the great number it 
bears. It likewiſe requires to be cultivated in a man- 
; ner different from moſt other Plants. 

* This Plant comes from the Seed, and is ſown in the 
Month of March upon Hot-Beds, in little Furrows 
| drawn croſs-wiſe, and in a ſtrait Line; and which we 
cover up with the Hand, after having ſown the Seed in 
them as thin as poſſible. 

When it begins to come up, we take care to protect 
it from the Hoar-Froſts of the Seaſon, by covering it 
with Glaſſes, with Skreens, with long Straw, or with 
dry Litter. | 
If you make uſe of Glaſſes to haſten irs Growth, ob- 
| ſerve not to uncover it all at once; for, after it has been 


* 


Ae. ere 


mut up in a cloſe place, to expoſe it on a ſudden to the 


open Air, would be a Change that would endanger its 


2 Deſtruction ; whereas, if you uſe it by degrees to en- 


dure the Air, by lifting up the Glaſſes higher and higher, 


that Aſſiſtance will make it gather ſtrength enough to be 


lanted. 


ways 
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ways the ſingle. We conſtantly take off ſome of the 
Husks that contain it, and leave on the Stock only as 
many as we judge convenient ; by which means, the 
Seed that remains is always better nouriſh'd, and con- 
ſequently more in a condition to give us fine Producti- 
ons. 

The true time to gather this Seed, is, when the Husks 
are quite dry, and that ſome of em begin even to open; 
for, then tis paſt danger of ſhrivelling, and may be ſown 
with ſafety. 

Having obſerv d all this, take notice, before you plant 
your young Gilliflowers, that you are not to put them at 
firſt into the places where they are to continue; but 
that we fill whole Beds with them, planting them in 
Rows drawn by the Line, and half a foot diſtance from 
one another, where we leave them as in a ſort of Nur- 
ſery : For, this Flower being of no value unleſs it be 
double ; and, Nature not conferring that Benefit on 
near the number of thoſe we plant, makes us uſe that 
precaution, to the end, that if we get any worth the 
rearing, we may afterwards govern em in the manner 
I am going to preſcribe. 

Gilliflowers generally ſhew what they will be towards 
the end of September, if they were planted early; but 
{omerimes later, and ſometimes not at all before the 
Winter. 

In the two firſt Caſes, and when theſe Plants have 
given Marks of their being double, have large Pots rea- 
dy, or large Caſes of ſixteen inches every way; fill them 
up, one half with Ritchen-Garden Earth well ſifted, the 
other with Mold; mingle them well together; and in 
filling the Pots, preſs down the Earth a little with the 
Flat of your Hand, for fear it ſnould ſink too much 
when the Gil:owers are in it, and the Surface ſhould 
ſeem too low, which would look ugly. 

I adviſe you to fill up theſe Pots, or Caſes, I mean 
for the firſt time, ro within four good inches of the Brim 
only; for, the Void you leave, is to place the foot of 
the Gilliflower you take up, either with the Earth about 
it, or with the Roots only. : 

If it be with the Earth abour ir, do it in the following 


manner; Take a Diſplanter, or for want of that Inſtru- 


ment, a Spade, rhruft ir deep into the Earth within 
four inches of the chief Stem of the Gillsflower ** ; 
draw 
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he 3 draw it out, do the like on another ſide, always taking 
care to make your Spade go ſlanting under the Roots: 
” Raiſe up your Gilliflower each time, by taking hold of 
„tber op of the Handle of your Spade, and ſhaking it gent, 


ly. | 
"Having done this, when you find that the Roots of 


cs your Gill;flower are looſen d from the Ground, thruſt in 
boch your Hands on either fide of the Clod of Earth, 
take hold of it by ſpreading your Fingers abroad as wide 
as poſſibly you can; lift it up whole, and before you 
nt - 4 
ar | carry it to the Por, or Caſe, where you defign to plant 
ur is, take care that ſomebody be with you to clip the 
in | Roots that grow too far out beyond the Clod. 
* Having obſerv'd this Rule, plant your Gillifiower- ſtock 
2 directly in the middle of the Pot, or Caſe, that is to con- 
> | rainit. See that the Clod do not entirely fall off the 
A Roots, but if it ſhould cleave from it a little, let not 
it | char concern you: Hitherto you have begun well; but 
2 that you may finiſh ſo lIikewile, continue as follows: 
„ Having plac'd your Plant, hold it right with one Hand 
| only, and with the other take ſome Earth, compos'd as 


I rold you, and lay ir all round the Clod ; preſs it down 
a little, and continue to fill your Por, or Cale, in this 
manner, to within a good inch of the top, which you 
ſhould fill up with Hor-Bed Mold only: Level the Sur- 
face of it as well as you can, then Water your Gilli- 
flower, and carry it into the Shade rill it have rctaken 
Root; and after that, place it in a better Aſpect. 

When you do not plant your Gilliflowers with the 
Earth about them, there is no other Ceremony to be ob- 
ſery'd, but to take hold of em with your Hand by the big- 
geſt part of the Stem, and pluck them up: Then cut 
the Roots that are too long, and plant them in the man- 
ner I have before preſcrib d. 

We put our Gilliflowers into Pots, or Caſes, for two 
Reaſons, which are, either that they may continue ther 
always, or only to the next Spring, when we take them 
up to replant them in Borders or ſome other Plots of the 
Garden, where we judge they will look gracefully. 

If the Gilliflowers ſhould not mark at all the firſt Yeas 
they are planted, and by conſequence, you could 
not tell of what kind they would prove to be, be 


careful ro keep em cover'd in the Winter with long 
| Straw, 
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wiſe would kill your Plants. 


Which inconvenience we avoid, in regard to th! 


that are in Pots, or in Caſes, by putting them, during 
the Cold, into a Conſervatory, * how it never freeze; . 
or, if you have not that convenience, you may make us 
of a Hall, a Stable, a Cellar, or any other Place, when 
the Humidities are not too great. 

I have told you, that Gilliflowers ought to be ſown 
upon Hot-Beds; I have taught you the manner of it: 
I now tell = they may be lown likewiſe in the naked 
Earth, in ſome little ſpot of a Bed well rill'd, and co. 
ver'd an inch thick with Mold: But they muſt not be 
ſown till towards Eafter, when the Extremity of the 
Cold is over. 

Bur be it in Hot-Beds, or in the naked Earth, tha 
you have ſown your Gilliflowers, you muſt always take 
care to Warer 'em, and to free 'em from Weeds, that 
nothing may hinder them from coming to a fine Growth, 

The Gilliflowers we put into Pots, or Caſes, only to 
preſerve them from the Froſts, ought to be tranſplant. 
ed as follows : 

Take a Spade, and with it make a Hole of the breadth 
and depth of a Hat; then take your Pot where the G1l- 
liflower is, and lay your Hand flat on the Surface of the 
Earth that fills ir, ſo that the bottom ot the Stem of the 
Plant may be exactly between the middle of your Fin- 
gers; turn up your Pot, ſhake it a little, and when 
you find the Earth will flip out, fink your hand a little, 
take your Por quite off, join your other hand to the firſt, 
and carry your Gilliflower-Stock gently in this manner 
to the Hole you have made for ir ; place it as it ought 
to be, fill up the Hole with Earth, ſer your Plant in 
order, like an Artiſt, Water it, and you'll find, that in a 
little time, it will give rokens of its having retaken Root 
to your ſatisfaction. | 

We take care, for the moſt part, ro ſtore our ſelves 
with Gilliflower- Seed of the beſt Kind only; and there- 
fore, before Winter, we put the ſingle ones in Pots, that 
they may be in a condition to yield us Seed the next 
Year : For you mult take notice, that Gilliflowert, the 
firſt Year they are planted, do nothing bur prepare them- 
ſelves to produce Flowers and Seed for the Year follow- 
ing; 


Straw, to preſerve em from the Cold, which obe, ; 


.” po 


| ng ; therefore, unleſs we take this Precaution, we ſhall 
Þe often unprovided. 


© care to carry thoſe that are in Pots into the Shade; and 
theſe Pots, when they are large, and of Dutch Ware, are 
a great Ornament to a Parterre, provided they are re- 
gularly plac d. 


out Leaves that are long, broad, pointed at the End, ion. 
and almoſt like the Leaves of Sage: From the midſt of 


* into ſeveral Branches ; ar the extremity of which, grow 


beautiful Flowers, compos d of four Leaves in the ſnape Md 
of a Croſs, of divers Colours, and a very agreeable 1 
Scent; from the Cup of thefe Flowers riſes a Chive, that 1 
comes in time to be a Head, or long Cod, divided within i 


into two Cells, or Seed- Veſſels, fill d with Seeds that are 
+ times of a dcep red, * 


Tiellow Gilliflower; they being both of them of the ſame 


count of the Beauty of irs Flower, which nevertheleſs 


all the Places of a Garden, and with the Plants of the 
ſmall or large Kind, provided we allow the due diſtance 
between that and the other Plants. 
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This Plant is ſo beautiful, that it ſnits almoſt with 


To make Gilliflowers laſt longer in Flower, we take 


The Gilliflower is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoors The Deſcrip- 


em, riſes a Stalk a foot and a half high, dividing itſelf 


round and flat, ſometimes of a blackiſh Colour, ſome- 4 


The Fable of this Plant is written in the Article of the 
Kind, tho' the manner of cultivating them be different, 


Of the Indian Pink. 
We cultivate the Indian Pink in our Gardens, on ac- 


has a very ſtrong imell. | 

Without loſing time in repeating what I have ſeveral The Culture: 
times ſaid in the Rules I have given for the cultivation | 
of many Flowers; I ſay, in ſhort, that the Indian Pin 
mult be order'd in the ſame manner as the Balſamines. 
This Plant dreads the Cold to the laſt degree, and there- 
fore you cannot be too careful in protecting it from it. 
See Page 302. 

The Indian Pink looks very agreeably in all the Knots 
of Parterres, Take care only when you mix 'em among 
the Plants of the great Kind, not to fer them in the 
middle, but always on the Edges, becauſe thoſe Plants 
being very full of Branches, would ſhade theſe Gili- 


Flowers, and hide the Ornament they give to CC 
ne 
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The Indian Pink is a Plant, that from its Root ſnoc 8 


out a Stalk a foot and a half high, dividing itſelf into 


ſeveral Boughs, and ter with Leaves, indented on ie 


Edges, ſharp-pointed at the end, and of a green Colour: 


Ar the end of each Branch, grow the Flowers that ae 


rais d, round, compos'd of ſeveral Leaves, plac'd in: 
good order, of a yellow Colour, and whole Disk i; 
compos'd of ſeveral Rounds, cut into ſeveral Parts. The 
Crown of theſe Flowers is compos'd of Half-Flouriſhe; 
ſeated on Embryo's, and contain'd in a fingle leay'd Pipe. 


Cup; the Embryo's grow in time to be angular Seed 


ra in a imall leafy Head, and ſticking to their 
d. | 

There liv'd formerly in the Indies, a Young Man call'{ 
Tagetes, who, as moſt Perſons of his Sex and Age are 
wont to do, fell in love with a Young Woman, beauti. 
ful indeed, but looſe in her Manners. 

Tagetes was ſo ſmitten with her, that he every day 
facritic'd to the God of Love, to render him propitiou 
to him: But Leucoe, for ſo his Miſtreſs was call'd, was 
far from loving him ſo tenderly. | 

To be courred by a Young Man, who was Son of 
one of the Princes of the Country, flatter'd her Van, 
tho' ſhe lik'd him not: For Leucoe had fix d her Affe. 
ctions on another. 

Of what Diſſimulation is a Woman in Love not capi- 
ble, when ſhe would ule Falſhood in all ſhe undertakes? 
Leucoe had form'd to herſelf a Deſign of raking Tagete: 
for her Husband, and of keeping for her Gallant, him 
with whom ſhe lately fell in Love, and ſucccedcd in i; 
inſomuch, that when Tagetes believ'd himſelf rhe molt 
happy of Mankind, in enjoying a Woman he Jov'd 0 
renderly, and by whom he thought himſelf no leis be- 
lov'd, he happen'd to diſcover what his Love would in 
vain have conceal'd from him. | 

This Love of his, rogerher with his Fear leſt he ſhould 
be miſtaken, made him redouble his. Vow to the God, 
whom he was wont to conſult in all his Affairs. Supream 
Deity, ſaid he, grant my anxious Soul to know the certain. 
ty of what I ack: Am I miſtaken, or do my Eyes tell me 
the Truth > Scarce had he ended his Prayer, when find- 


ing himſelf inwardly ſeiz'd with ſomething he could not 


expreſs, he return d home; where he beheld the Truth 


of what his Love made him fo earneſt to know, and ; 


hl 
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x» MKhich he could no longer have the leaſt ſhadow of 
e uoubr. 
te Te what Deſpair did he not abandon himſelf 2 his 
Heart was ſeiz d with Horrour, and turning towards her, 
a he (aid, thou falſe and faithleſs Creature, is this then the 
| return thou makeſt of the Flame with which J burn for 
hee? I ſee now that all thy Pretences and ſhows of Ten- 
Jerneſs were only to blind my Eyes and abuſe me the 
more. Who could have believ'd it poſſible to carry on 
Duſimulation ſo far? know, perfidious Soul, the Gods 
have never yet ſuffer d a Crime of this Nature to go un- 
puniſh'd: and may the ſame Gods pour down the choice- 
Tf Vengeance on thee, for having defil'd a Bed, that 
ld mutual Flames ought to have preſery'd ſo pure. Be 
at gone, ungrateful Wreich, be gone--- He would have 
un. ſaid more but his Senſes entirely forſaking him, he fell 
backwards, and fetching two deep ſighs, died immedi. 
day ately. But the God of Love, for whom he had always 
ous had a ſingular Veneration, taking pity of him; was 
Was pleas'd that from his Eyes, that were grown all yellow, 
ſhould ſpring up a Flower, which has ever ſince been 
of Þ *call'd the Indian Pink, 
% The Charms of a Wife are but ill Sureties for the Happi- The Moral. 
tee eſs and Repoſe of 4 Husband : we cannot therefore be too 
wary in making that Choice, 


es? 1 | Of the Indian Roſe. 

ete, That we call the Indian Roſe is a fort of Planx the Bo- 

um taniſts call Tanſy, and the Latins Tanacetum, E 
It; It the Indian Pink be an Ornament in our Gardens, The Culture. 


ot F the Indian Roſe is a much greater. There is nothing ſin- 

10 gular in the Culture of this Plant, it thrives in all ſorts 

be- of Earths, that are not ſtark naught, We ſow it upon 

in Beds, tis apt to be affected with the Cold, and requires 
to be water d, and kept clean from Weeds. to which tis 

uld naturally an Enemy. . 

oc, The Indian Reſe looks very gracefully in the middle of The Deſcrip- 

am Borders, that are planted with Dwarf Flowers; neither tion. 

in. its Roots nor Branches do them any Prejudice. It makes 

me a good Figure likewiſe among the Plants of the great 

nd- Kind, becauſe irs Stem riſes pretty high, and its Flower 

not is large 

uth Þ It becomes no leſs the little Gardens than thoſe of a 

of larger Extent : and as to the method of ordering it a- 

ich right, ſee che Article of Indian Pink, p. 349 The 


4 


— 
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The Deſeris The Indian Reſe is a Plant, which from its Root ſhoos 
prion. out a Stalk, a little ſtor'd with Branches, about three , 
Foot high, along which grow many oblong Leaves ir. 
denred on their Edges, rank'd ſeveral on one fide, thy 
ends in one fingle Leaf, which like all the reſt is ſharp. 
pointed at the end, and of a green Colour. At ch 
end of the Branches of this Plant grow Flowers in ſever; 
Rounds, divided into ſeveral Parts, ſeated on an Emi 
and contain d in a/ſcaly Cup, and almoſt half round 
The Embryo at length grows to be a Seed, ſmooth, long, 
8 and of a blackiſh Colour. F 
The Fable Fuchſius, a famous Botanick Author, calls the Indin Ir 
| Ro Artemiſia, which has given Riſe to the following Wi 
tory. of (; 
| There reigned formerly in Caria, a certain King call 
| Mauſolus, whole Wife was Artemiſia. Never were two 
| Hearts more united, nor fuller of mutual Flames, tha 
thoſe of this King and Queen. 
Artemiſia lov'd nothing bur her Husband, took delight 
| in nothing bur his Preſence and Converſation, and the 
Z time never dragg d ſo tediouſly along, as when he ws i 
| abſent from her fight. Bur Death, whom we muſt al 1 
obey, often ſtops the Current of our ſweeteſt Pleaſures, Þ* | 
Mauſolus was a juſt and peaceable King, rouch'd a : 
the Misfortunes of his Subjects, and always ready » © 
ſuccour them: He lov'd Artemiſia, and was belov'd by Þ \ 
her. But in the height of all their Happineſs, Dea t 
ſnarch'd him away, to the Regret of all his People, ail | © 


of his Queen. 
Who can number the Tears that delug'd from the Eye 
of this afflicted Princeſs ? who the lamentable Cries {lc 
| ſent up towards Heaven? ſhe paſs'd the Days ail 
Nights in Mourning : the loſs of her Husband gait Þ 7 
no Reſpite to her Soul: nay, ſhe was concern'd to tha 
Degree, that having mingled his Aſhes with Wine, fi: 7 
| ſwallow'd them down, as if ſhe would have lodg'd hin 4 
for ever in the Centre of her own Heart: bur being 10 : 
longer able to reſiſt the Grief that oppreſs'd her, ſhe died 
at a time, when her Death was leaſt expected. 'Is Þ* 
reported that men, the God of Marriage, in read ' 
of their Connubial Love, caus d a Flower to ſpring  F* + 
from the Aſhes that were in her Heart: which Fl Fe 
* call the Indian Reſe, becauſe ir has the Form of | 
e. \ | 


A 


BY ing one of the nobleſt Virtues, never fails of Reward after 
Death. 


- _ 4 - 
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A Loyal Wife is a great Treaſure ; and Fidelity be- The Moral] 


OF N ghr-Shade. 
Night-Shade is a 10:7 t Plant, reduc'd under that 


W which Father Paumier calls Fal-p, which is a name taken 
from the Americans. n revercnd Father has the Ti- 
8 tle of Botaniſt, tent by the King o America, and is of 
te order of Minims. His Piety and u. Candor of his 
& Manners, have gain'd him no leis Reputation than 7 


profound Skill in the Mathematicks, in Philotophy, a 


4: genend! Knowledge of Simpics, to which Study he b 
oo earneſtly apply'd himſelf, that we may truly ſay of 
him, there are no Dangcts he has not run, no Labours 


he has not undergone, 10 come to a Þ rfeC Knowledge 
in this Science. Night-Shade is likewiſe call'd the Mon- 
der of Peru. 
+ 'Tis pity the Flower of this Plant does net blow in the 
Day time, eſpecially when the Sun fes bright : for 
if it did, we might eſtcem it one of de greatel: Orna- 
ments of our Gardens, as well for the Beauty of its 


Flowers, as the great number of them it produces. 


| When 'ris itrong enough, we plant it, and when the 
time of this Labour is come, we ſet it in Borders, that 
are furnith'd with Flowers of the great kind; and, thar 
it may thrice the better, we always plant it as much in 
the ſhade as we can. 

There is one advantage in this Flower, that it blows 
beſt in Places where others would blow bur imperfectly: 
we therefore pur it into Pots or Caſes, with which we 
intend ro embelliſh ſome little ſhady Court-yards, where 
the Nizhr-Shade mingled with the Belvedere, and ſome 
Pots of Gillifffwers in Bloom, makes a very agrecable 
ſhow, when all theſe Flowers are plac'd in the manner of 
An Aphithearre. 

When we plant the Night-Shade in a Por or in a Caſe, 
we mult have them fill'd with Garden Earth well ſifted, 
and covered over at rop with an inch thick of Mould : 
It requires to be frequently water d; and the Earrh ro 
be rak'd up once or twice. As to che N Care to be 

taken of it, follow the directions for the Balſamines 
Page. 301. P p Nig b: Shade 


i 
1 
+5 
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We ſow it upon a Hor Bed, and very thin, becauſe The Culture, þ 
it is a Plant that ſpreads very muchon all ſides. | 


354 
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Nighi-Shade is a Plant, that in our Cimates, fhoors t 
a Staik about two Foot high at the leaſt, very full q 
Branches, and ſet with broad and long Leaves, It 
Flowers, according to M. Tournefort, are ſhap'd like 3 
Pipe, widening like a Tunnel, crenated or indented like 
a Pavilion, and of a Colour as red as Scarlet, {omcetime 
diverſify'd wyh yellow and white, and very pleaſing 9 
the Eye. 'IhX Flower has two Cups, one of 'em {eres 
to info!d it, the other as a ſort of ſupport to prop it up, 
This laſt comes to be Troundiſn Head, till'd with Sced 
of the ſame Figure. 

The Night-Shade, whoſe name was Falap, was 4 
young Woman of Africa, who never look d fair but by 
Night, having a certain ſomething in her Face, that day 
light quite ſpoil'd. 

She was Daughter of Anteus, the famous Giant, whom 
Hercules overcame, and of that Maja, who is ſaid like- 
wile to be the Mother of Mercury. 

Falap was cunning, and had a great deal of Wit, 
She had for her Lover cue Epeus, whom ſhe manag'd a 
will; never juftering him to ſee her till the dusk of the 
Evening, when day light was almoſt in. 

For two whole Years that they convers'd together, al 
things went well for him in his Amour. Epeus was very 
complallant to her, and ſhe thew'd him a great deal of 
Reſpect, But Love, that inſpires Lovers wirh Cunning, 
cgg'd Epeus on, to diſcover why Falap would never be 
ſeen but in the Brown of the Evening : to this end, he 
went at Noon Day to a Place where he knew {he us 
often to be, and plac'd himſelf ſo as to be able ro {ce het 
without being {cen himſelf: bur found her Face to ug 
and deforni'd, that he reſolv'd to leave oft. : 

About that time the War of Troy was much talk'd of, 
and Epeus, who was a good Engineer, thought that ſince 
he was reioly'd to quit Falap,he could take no better courie 
to avoid her Fury, than to go offer his Service- to Aa- 
memnon, who gladly recciv'd him. ; 

Falap, ſurpriz d at the coldneſs of her Lover, reſo: 
to know the reaſon of it, and bat had thus cſtrangd 
him from her. Bur great was her Aſtoniſhment indeed, 
to hear that Epeus had forſaken her, and was gone 10 
ſerve in the Army cf the Greeks. 

This vex'd her to the very Soul, inſomuch that ſue 
bent all her Thoughts on Revenge; but her Deſpair 

nor 
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a not ſupplying her with any Means of glutting her 


E Vengeance on him, ſhe was ſcen out of meer Madneſs 
Iro ſtab herſelf in the Breaſt with a Dagger, of which 


Wound ſhe inftantly dy'd. Bur Anteus and Maja, who 


could not {ce their Daughter in this deplorable State 


without taking Pity of her, chang'd her into the Flower 


that bears her Name. 

u Fair, who appear not ſo but by Night, ſee here your 
able "Tis in vain for you to avoid the Day : the time will 
come en you will be diſcover'd : tu therefore ſafest for you 
Wo apperr always im your true Colours, Love employs all 
WArtifices, and there will be a Day, when you will find 
more Content in Acting openly and with Sikcerity, than 


covertly and with Deceit. 


— 


Of the LILLY of St. Bruno. 

The Botaniſts give different Names to this Plant: 
ſome of em call it Phalangium , Spiderwort, and place 
it among the Plants of that Kind: others call it Lilia- 
itrum, a Lilly, becauſe of the likeneſs there is between 
br and a Lilly. 

All torts of Earths are proper for this Lilly, provided 
they be friable, and very eaſy to Work. 

It looks very graceful in the middle of Borders, that 
pre fiil'd with bulbous Plants, even among thoſe of the 
Great Kind; provided we take care not to put it 
among ſuch as are too full of Branches, and that grow 
too high. The Roots of this Plant being like thoſe of 
Nureps, tis multiplied by em, and cultivated like the 
Aſphodil. Of which ſee the Article, Pag. 288. 
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Ihe Lilly of St. Bruno is a Plant that from its Roots The Deſcripe 
produces Leaves, that are long, narrow, hard, and tn. 


pointed at the end; from the middle of which riſes a 
tem, of a foot high, at the end of which grow ſeveral 
Flowers like Lillies, in the ſhape of a Bell, compos'd of 
ix Leaves, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs blown: 
theſe Flowers have a Chive in the middle, that in time 
becomes an oblong Head, but oftner triangular, divided 
into three Partitions that are fill'd with angular Seeds. 


Of GERMAN PINKS. 

The German Pink is a ſort of Hychnn, and we have 
wen it this Epither, becauſe there grows a great many 
lem in Germany, 

p 1 This 
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This Plant produces very agreeable Flowers, 20 
diſtets from the other Pinks of this Kind, which ag 
variegated in their colours; for this is always of: 
flame-coiour'd red, and the Leaves of its Flower; ant 
larger. In regard to the other Parts that compoſe i 
they are all hike thoſe of the Pink of the Poets; they an 
of the lame Nature, and are multiply'd in like manner; 
tor which Reaſon, the Method of Cultivating it is the 
lame. See the Article of the Poets Pins, Pag. 231. 
There is this Difference nevertheleſs between 'em, tha f 
the German Pinks grow in the naked Earth, and in 
Pots, where they wake a glorious Show, 


Of the Flame-colour'd LILLY. 

This Lilly is call d Lilium cruentum, becauſe tis of: 
yellowith red. 

The ſame Method we follow in ordering the othe 
Lillies, ought to be obierv'd in the Cultivation of this 
and the Deicription that can be given of it, differs fon 
that of the White Lilly only in this, that the FHlame- Ly 3 
is a yellowiſh red. To inform your ſelſ therefore a 

. 
| 


2. wo 1 5 . n 3 n * 5 ' a. 
————— 


every paricular Point you defire to know concernug 3 
this Plant, ſee the Article of the Nite Lilly, Pag. 28. 0 
When Cybele was brought to Bed of Jupiter, ſue vs 
forc'd to put him into the Hands of the Corybantes, u | 
bring him up; chat he might be ſafe from the Rage ft 
his Father Saturn, who was wont to devour all his Mae! 
Children. | 
Theſe Corybantes had a She-Goar, whoſe Milk thy 
took care to make Jupiter ſuck, while they, to make a: 
Noiſe, trampled the Ground without ceahng , and 
claih'd againſt one another's little Braſs-Bucklers , c. 
ſerving a certain Time and Meaſure, that young Ju 
ter's Squawling might not come to the Ears of his Dad. 
Bur Titanus, Jupiter's Uncle, having diſcover'd de 
Secret, and ſeeing himſelf thereby fruſtrated of tix 
Kingdom, contrary to the Oath and Agreement that had 
been made between Saturn and himſelf, reſolv'd, roge- 
ther with his Children the Titans, to revenge himie! 
for this Injury: To which end, having begun to ext 
minate rhe Ccrybantes, he kill'd the Goat, that had 
given Suck to Fuprter, ſtabbing her full in the Dugss 
whence 1ſtu'd a quantity of Blood mingled with Mi 
which by the Power of Jupiter and Cybele , producs 
2 imme: 
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immediately a Flower, reſembling a Lilly; only that 
the Lilly is White, and this Flower of a Yellowiſh Red. 
After which, it pleas d the Gods to place this Goat in 
the Heavens. 

* Thy Fable teaches us to be prateful to theſe that feed us 


to one another, ſince even the Gods themſelves give Proofs 
© of their Gratitude, even to Brute Beaſts, 


231, 
Ga | Of the Tricoiors, or Variable Amaranthus's. 
adh! & This Plant is known by teveral Names; teme call 
Wir Viola Tricolor; others, Variable Amaranthus; and 
others, Fealouſy, They are cal!''d Tricolors, becauſe 
this Plant is generally of three colours; and the Bota- 
of: niſts call it Symphonia, from ow which fignities with, 
and 9wyh the Voice; becaule there is a fort of Pipe made 
othe: ! of the Stalks of this Plant, that is us'd in Conſort with 
this; 4 Voice. 
fron ! Having treated at large of the Manner of Ordering The Culture 
Lily © the Amaranthus s, to which Kind this Plant belongs, twill f 
abe needleſs ro repeat thoſe Rules in this Place; the Reader, 
rug may turn back ro Pag. 299. where he will find whatever 
15% he can deſire to know concerning it. 
u The Variable Amaranthws is a Plant, that from its The Deſcrip- 
5 n Root ſhoots up a Stalk of about a foot high, of a red- tion. | 
rect} +» diſh colour, garnifh'd with large, ſmooth and ſhining 
Ma Leaves, variegated with a beautiful green, with a yellow, 
and with a carnation colour. Among theſe Leaves 
the) grow Flowers, compos d of ſeveral Leaves, diſpos'd in 
kei © a Circle; from rhe midſt of which riſes a Chive, which 
ad in time comes to be a Head almoſt round, that opens 
ob. a. croſs in two parts, and is fill'd with Seeds that are 
TY almoſt round likewile. 
ad. 
e Of the Double Marigold, of the Narciſſus of Japan, 
f the and of the Indian Creſſes. 
rhad The Double Marigold is that which the Botaniſts call 
obe- Caltha, flore pleno luteo; whereas the Single is calld 
mel Caltha, ſimplici flore, | 
wc This Flower looks beautiful to the Eye, and is ſown, 
hal not like the Single Marigold in the Month of September, 
09s, but in the Month of March, becauſe it dreads the Cold: 
fik, Lis always ſown upon Hor-Beds; and the ſame care 
ucd muſt be had of it, that we have of the other Plants, 
me- Pp 2 that 
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that are ſown on Hot-Beds, and at the ſame time 
the Year. I have ſufficiently explain'd my ſelf as y 
that Point, ſo that twill be ncedicts to ſay any more d 
it here. See the Article of Amaranthus, Pag. 299. The 
Deſcription is the tame with that of the Marzgeld I haye 
already ſpoken of, excepting, only that that is ſiugle, aud 
the Flowers of this compos'd of many more Leaves. 


. Of the NARCISSUS ¶ Japan. 

Of all the Narcifſus's I have ſpoken of, this is much 
the fineſt. There are three different Sorts of the Nr. 
ciſſuss, that we call Narciſſuss of Japan, or Indian 
Narciſſus s. T will firſt give the Deſcription of em; tg 
the end, that having thewn what they arc, I may be 
better underſtood concerning the different Ways ot Cul. 
tivating them. 

The Firſt Narciſſus of Japan has Flowers like the Lill, 
and begins to ſhoor about the end of May, or at the 
beginning of June; in the tollowing manner. 

Ar firſt, we ſce riſing from its Bulb a ſmooth Stalk, 
abour as big as the little Finger, and a foor and a half 
in height : ar the end of this Stalk grows a kind 
Sheath, which coming to ſwell, produces ſeveral Curs, 
cach whereof ſupports a Flower, compos'd of fix Leaves 
that are ſtreak d, bent backwards, each of them grow- 
ing on a large Pedicle, being of a yellowiſh red colour: 
from the midſt of which rife fix Pivers, tipt with 
Pendants, hanging downwards, and of a red colour, 

When theſe Flowers are paſs'd, two or three Leaves 
ſucceed them, which growing from their Bulbs , hoc 
like thoſe of the Day-Lilly, except only that they 
are a little broader and greener, and that they are 
ſpotted with little red ſpecks : they are not very long, 
and they laſt till Minuten. 

The Second Narciſſus of Fapan, which is very icatce, 
is a Narciſſus made like a Lilly, but the Leaves of 1s 
Flowers are more ſpreading, and fall ror down 0 
much. *Tis more fruitful in Flowers, than the firſt: it 
blows in September, and is of a White colour miig cd 
with red. The Cale that incloſes its Flowers is compose 
of white Membranes, which no ſooner begin to cen 
themſelves, but they diſcloſe Flower-Leaves, ſamething 
reddit, and reſembling as it were ſmall Plumes 0 
Feathers; which when they arc quite blown, reprelent 
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ne of a Marigold of a beautiful red, the bottom whereof is 
4s to pale within and without. x 

da ln the middle of theſe Flowers grow fix unequal 
The pivots, at the end whereof are Pendants, like thoſe of 
have the Saffron, falling down like the Fennel, and of a red 
aud colour. | 


The Third Narciſſus of Fapan is not leſs beautiful than 
the Second, and differs nothirg from it, but that irs 
red is brighter. For its Flowers are made in the ſame 
manner, tho it produces not lo many, nor are the 
Leaves fo large, becauſe its Buib is leis. 

Tho theſe Three Sorts of Narcifſus's are very ſcarce, 
xo ſatisfy nevertheleſs thole that are deſirous to have 
them, ſee here the Rules they ought to oblcrye in cul- 
tivating them. | 


ul, | * Of the Narciſſus of Japan, reſembling the Flower- 
the i | de- Luce, and that is of reddiſh yellow, 


| This Narciſſus, like all the reſt , is multiply'd by 
a 7} Bulbs; and is cultivared with more Succeſs in Pots, 


half than in the naked Earth; becauſe if it be in Pots, tis 
io eaſy to give iv as much Sun as it requires, in order to 
urs produce its Flowers. | 
eis Theſe Pots ſhould be fill'd with very light Earth 
OW. that is to ſay, two thirds of Mold taken ſrom a Hot- 
ur. FF Bed, and the other third of Kitchen-Garden Earth well 
Lich fifred. Having made this Compoſition of Earth, and 
. fill d the Pots we plant therein the Buibs of this Nar- 
s ciſſus two or three inches deep; nor do we pil them up 
do take off the Suckers, till che ſecond or tit Year 
nl after; and always in the Month of Marc, having all 
ale along taken care to keep the Pots in a Fiice where the 
Ve, | Froſt never enters, and that is nor damp. 

We leave theſe Bulbs without Watering them, from 
© {© the Day they are planted till the Month of May, taking 
[td 


care to keep them always in the warmeſt Piar.ce we can. 
When that Month is come, we give them a plenritul 
Werting, by dipping the Pot into Water, and leaving it 


TC. 


After this firſt Wetting, we are careful ro Vater em 
as much as the Heats will permit: This we may not 
neglect to do, unleſs the Weather be very rainy, 

3 Pp 4 This 


% chere till che Water ſwims on the ſurfage of the Eartl; 
g that fills the Pot; after wliich we fer it the hotteſt Sun 
5 we can. 
2 
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big as a Lemon; and the Lumps we cut off, and pur £41 
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This Plant requires a warm Place, and delights u 
be where the Sun naturally darts down his tier 
Beams: For which Reaſon, unleſs we are exact n 
Ordering it according ro the Method above-preicrib 
tw ill ſcarce ever give us a Flower worth the having. 

Thus we govern the Narciſſus of Japan till the Month 
of October, to oblige it ro produce many Suckers, and 
beautiful Flowers in its Seaſon. 

The following Year, we do not, as I have fail 
already, take up the chief Bulb ; but only change the 
Earth that lies over fer other of the like Naturc, and 
leave it thus till May, without Watering it. The third 
Year we pull up the Bulbs, ro take away the Sucker 
that are grown about them. 


Of the two laft Narciſſus's of ſapan. 
The two other Narciſſus s of the fame Kind require 
a fandy Soil mixt with Kuchin- Garden Earth, wel 
fifted, into which are ict the Bulbs, two or three inches Sk 
deep. They expect likewiſe a great deal Sun; and » 
as to the reſt, they deſire to be culrivared like the | 


I vrould not adviſe in our Climates, to raiſe of theſe Cc 
Kinds uf Ivarcifſus's in the naked Earth; where they 
will not ſucceed ſo well as in Pots, by reaſon of the {to 


nicerics to be obierv'd in their Cultivation. ec 
cl 
Of INDIAN CRESSES. N 


Indian Creſſes is the Plant we call Monk's-Hoed , of e 
which we have treated ar large, Pag. 330. whither we . 
refer the Reader. th 


Of SQUILLS, or SEA-ONIONS. | 
The Squill is a ſort of a bulbous Plant, that blows 7 
thrice in a Year; and is ca!l'd Scilla, from 9422, Wk 
arefacio, becauſe Squills delight to grow in dry places. 
This Plant thrives very well in Gardens, and 'ris pity 
there are fo few of em growing there. Its Bulb is as 


into the Earth, produces a large Bulb, that furniſhes 

abundantly wherewith to multiply to the Kind: this! 
Plant, thus order d, pullulates without meaſure. 1 
I will not loſe time in deſcribing the Method of cul- 
tivating the Squill , ſeeing its Culture is the os 
with 


— 
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in chat of the 4ſphodil ; ſee therefore the Article of 


8 to 

«<> ir Flower, Pag. 28 8. a L 
t n he $quil is a Plant, chat from irs Bulb ſhoors out The Deſcrip- 
by, eaves of above a Foot long, near as broad as the Hand, tion. 1 


aof a beautiful Green, From the midſt of theſe 
Faves riſes a Stalk about a Foot and a half high, along 
Which , from one third of the Staik upwards, grow 
&/owers like Lilies, compos'd of fix Leaves, plac'd round- 


aid ide, of a red Colour; in the middle. of which is a 
the Fhire, which, in time, comes comes to be a roundiſh 
and ead, divided into three Seed-Veſſels, fill'd with roun- 
1rd m Seeds. 


Several Metamorpheſes are attributed ro Scilla; ſome The Fable, 
, ſhe was chang'd into a dreadful Monſter ; .others, 
to a Lark: Bur J ſay, ſhe was turn'd into a Flower, 
Ind that too in this manner; N 
Scilla was Daughter of Niſus, King of the Megarians, 14 
and falling in Love with Glaucus, laid forth her utmoſt | 
Skill, and employ'd all her Charms to ſupplant Circe, g 
and Frho was her Rival. 
the she left no Stone unturn'd to compaſs her Defires ; 
of what is a Woman in Love not capable?) and ſuc- 
(cle geeded in her Deſign : For Glaucus was ſo ſmitten with 
ey 2 that he abandon'd Circe, to give himſelf wholly to 
the (| Jo Scilla : Bur Circe, unable to endure to be thus ſlight- 
e, and finding in her Magick Art a Means of Revenge, 1 
chang'd Scilla into a Flower, which to this Day bears her ä i y 
Name. Glaucus, vex'd at this Misfortune, ſtirr'd up 
of WF Jome Sea-Monſters againſt Circe, who purſu'd her as 
we far as the Promontory of an Iſland near Tuſcany, where 
they would have devour'd her, had ſhe not by her Witch- 
ery found a Way to make herſelf inviſible. 
I u glorious to create ourſelves Rivals ; but very dange- The Moral. 


ws rous too, and ſavours of Indiſcretion ; eſpecially, when we 

% now ie lies in our Rival's power to do us Miſchief. 6 

ty Of TUBEROSES. 

a he Tuberoſe is a ſort of Hyacinth, call'd Hacinthus 

ut Indicus, Indian Hyacinth ; and tho it comes from far, 

08 tis nevertheleſs very common in France. My 

s We have no Plant that delights more in great Heat The Culture. } 'F 
than rhe Tubereſe ; for which reaſon, it never produ- $ 

l ces its Flowers ſo large in temperate Climates, as in Pro- 
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vence, or the other warm Countries; from whence * 
originally brought us. 9125 9 

The Tubereſe is increas'd in hot Countries, by mes 
of irs Suckers ; but, elſewhere, that Method muſt J 2 
be thought of: For, whatever care can be taken 
theſe Suckers, they will never produce Stalks ſo his 
as thoſe we plant, and that come from afar ; nor Flag 
{o beautiful,. nor ſo many: So that tis a miſtake in u 
to make nie of this Way to augment the Kind. I. 
us therefore leave it to the Countries where the Sun k; 
greater Force than in ours; and let us obſerve the Rug 
tha Hur Experience has convinc'd us are good, and le 
to the following Method: | 

Wheever would raiie Tuberoſes, the firſt Precautip 
he ought to take, is, always to make choice of th 
largeſt and armett Roots; which may be difcoverdh 
preſſing them between the Thumb and the Fore-finge, 

They may ikewilc have ſome little Touch of Re. 
tenneſs, which we may perceive by ſcratching h 
Robs gently with the Nail; and, if the Pulp do nf 4 
new white, throw em by, and take others. 1 

When you have made your choice, if you would hn I dhe 
em Blow early, you muſt have middle-fiz'd Pots, fill 3 
to within two inches of the Brim, with an Earth com 
pos d of two thirds Mold, and one third Kitchen-Garda th 
Earth, all well mix'd together. E 

Having cbſerv'd this, put the Tubereſe Roots an ira WW" W 
deep into that Earth, leaving the other Part of the Bulb fo 
to be cover'd with Mold only, that the Hear may per 
trate the eaſier: Bur becauſe, in the Scaſon, we pan ſa 
em with deſign to have early Flowers, which is alway 
about the end of February, or the beginning of March 
the Sun, in our temperate Climates, has not force e 
nough to pur the Plant in Action, we make uſe of Ho- 
Beds when the great Heat of em is exhai'd ; and ttis 
we doin the following manner: 

After we have planted the Tuberaſes in the mand 
preſcrib'd, we rake the Pots, and thruſt em into the 
Hor-Bed level to the Brim: Having done this, we co. 
ver them with Glaſſes; and, if the Weather be not 
ſharp, and the Sun ſhine, we may let them enjoy the 
benefit of his Beams with the Glaſſes over them: Bus 
if there fall any Hoar-Froſts, and the Sky be lowriug, 
we muſt, beſides the Glaſſes, cover the Beds with ee 
| als ' 
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lis: And, if it freeze, we may not neglect, beſides 
Strau-Mats, to lay ſome long Straw upon the Glal- 
;-®for the leaſt Cold will keep theſe Plants very back- 
ard, and makes them often miſcarry, tho' they have 
e neceſſary Qualities for the producing of Flowers. 
wen the Bulbs are thus manag'd, their Burgcon 
Won gives us to know, that it pertorms its Duty: And 
en, fince Heat alone 1s not ſufſicicnt for the growth of 
egerables, but that Moiſtute is allo requiſite, we muſt 
ke care from time to time, according as Diſcretion 
Hall direct, to Water them with frein Water drawn 
om the Well. f 
We leave the Tubereſes under the Glaſics till the Air 
e grown mild, without nevertheleſs taking the Pots 
Sur of their places; for, they preſerve there a certain 
eat concenter d within them, which makes the Plants 
Hat are planted in thole Pots, proſper, and thrive to Ad- 
Ro {irarion. 
ee Twill ſometimes happen, whatever care we take, 
that among thele Tubereſes, there will be ſome Bulbs 
| that will nor ſnoot out their Stalks ſo ſoon as the o- 
har ! thers: When we perceive this in any Plant, we take 
al 4 Pot out of the Bed, for fcar of a Miſcarriage, and ſet 
-om. it in another newly made, bur whoſe firſt Hear is never- 
ran theleſs evaporated ; or elſe, for want of a Hot-Bed, we 
may ler the Pot in a Hcap of Horſe- dung, of a midling 
ire ! Warmth, Theſe Remedies have ſucceeded, and there— 
zuh ! fore I adviſe to uſe em io like caſes. 
ene. If any Man have no Horſe-durg, and for Thriitineis- 
in ſake will not buy any, and nevertheleſs be deſirous to 
ns Maile Tuberoſes; the Rules they oughr to obſerve, are, 
Fist, Not to plant the Bulbs before the end of March, 
or the beginning of April, becauſe the Colds being then 
. over, they will no longer have reaſon to dread any In- 
s convenience. 

Secondly, They muſt take care to fill their Pots with 
ner ſuch an Earth as I preſcrib'd before; tho I know there 
the are one, who put Horſe-dung, newly- fallen, at the 
co- bottom of their Pots, believirg thereby to forward the 
et Production of their Tal ercſes; but they are miſtaken, 
he and that for two Reaſors : 

„ Fi, Becauſe they are of opinion, that ſuch Horſe- 
% dung has as much Hear as that which is taken out of 
. the Stable: To convince them of cheir Error, they 
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need only touch ir with their Hands, and they will H | 1 


ſatisfy d, that tis not ſo warm as that which comes fry, 


the Stable. 

The Second Reaſon is, Becauſe the Salts of the Dy 
newly drop'd from the Horſe are too volatil; and, h 
it be true, that the Tuberoſe that is planted in Pots wit 
ſuch Dung, will produce both Stalks and Flowers, ret 


they are never ſo fine, nor in fo great abundance, 21 


when tis planted in an Earth whoſe Salts are more jy; 
and that have a greater quantity of them. For, if wy 
reflect on the Earth in which this Plant naturally grow 
we find it to be only a yellow, greaſie Soil, and then 


fore know it requires indeed a ſubſtantial, ſtrong Ear | 


bur not, truly 1peaking, one ſo wet in our Climare, x 
in Provence, where the Sun has ſtrength to corre thy 
Moiſture. I know by Experience, what I ſay to 
true; and no Man, who conſiders the reaſon of th: 
thing, will diſſent from my Aſſertion. 

After the Tuberoſes are planted, we muſt find out for 
them the moſt Sunny place we can, and fer them al. 


ways on Wooden-Planks, plac'd againſt a Wall; to the 


end, that by the aſſiſtance of the Sun's Reverberatic, 
they may be ſupply'd with what is needful to bring chen 
to a happy Growth. 

We likewiſe forward their Arrival to Perfection, by 
the help of the Waterings we give them every Day 
about Noon, and with Warer warm'd in the Sun. 

When the Tuberoſes ſhoot out their Stalks, and begin 
to produce their Flowers at the end of them, you mul 
not neglect to give them a Prop, by means of a lite 
Stick, about the bigneſs of the little Finger, and which 
muſt be ſtuck into the Ground at the Foot of each Plant; 
and to which, we faſten the Stalks without tying them 
too cloſe: For want of ſuch Supports, the Weight of 
the Flowers would bend down the Stalks, and expole 
them to the danger of breaking. 

There is one thing particular in the Tuberoſe, which 
is, that it always produces its Flowers {ucceflively one 
after another, ſo that rhe Stock is the longer garniſh 
with them. The Flowers are very ſweet- ſcented, and 
perfume the Places where they are. 

We in theſe Parts never cultivate this Plant in the 
naked Earth, becaule the Heat, in temperate Climates, 
is not violent enough to make it grow as it ought, Th 
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| In other things, ro obſerye a Symmetry, in which the 


me in Flower during the Autumn; and we obſerve 


Af» 4 


balf a Foot high, leafy, and half way down bearing a 
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The Pots in which Tubereſes are planted, ſerve rather 
an Ornament to Windows than Parterres, unleſs one 


Fc a great number of em, and inter ſome of the Pots 
ſome Parts of the Parterre, taking care in this, as in 


Fracefulneſs of a Garden conſiſts. | 
we plant Tubercſes even in the Month of May, to have 


Wc lame Method in ordering them, that we are wont 
Jo obſerve in the management of thoſe thas are planted 
arlier; that is to ſay, we expoſe them to the hotreſt 
Pon, and Water them in the manner I have already told 
ou. 
nere are ſome, who when they plant Tuberoſes in 
Pots, think it not enough to give them the greateſt Heat 
bey can, and as long as the Day will give em leave; 
put who beſides, put Glaſſes over the Pots, to keep the 
Heat ſhut in the longer. I do not think their Method 
amiſs, but adviſe whoever thinks fit to follow it. 
The Tubereſe is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out The 
Leaves about half a Foot long, narrow, and pointed at tion. 
the end; from the midit of which, rites a Sta k three or 
four Foot high, as big as the littie Finger: Ar the top 
of this Stalk grow Flowers like Lillies, ing.e leav'd, and 
in the ſhape of a Pipe, cut down in {ix places, and al- 
moſt like a Bell; from the bottom of them rites a Chive, 
which, in time, comes to be a 1oundiſh Head, fill'd with 
Seed of the ſame Colour with the Head. 
Ihe Tuberoſe being a fort of Hyacintn,there is no Fable 
relating to it, but that of the Hyacinth itſelf. 


— - 


Of the White Winter-Flower. | 

This Flower is call'd in Latin Narcifſc-Leucoium, be- 
| cauſe the Plant rakes after the Narciſſus, in regard to its 
Bulb ; and after the Gilliflower, in regard to its Flower. 19 

This being a bul sous Plant, is multiply'd only by its The Culture. 
Bulbs; and, when we plant it in our Gardens, we rec- = 
kon it among ovr Narciſſus's, and obſerve the lame Rules 117 
in cultivating ir. See therefore the Narciſſus in the firſt h 
Volume, Pag. 211. | . 
The White Winter-Flower is a Plant, that from its The Deſcrips 
Z Bulb ſhoots our long Leaves, pointed, and of a ſhining tion. Uk 

Green ; from the midſt of its Leaves, mounts a Stalk 
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Ihe Culture, 
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4s a ſort of Pipe, riſes a Chive, that ſticks like a Nai! to 


Priapus, and of the Nymph Flora, and was in love with 
Melicerta. 
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bort of Whire Seed. At the end of this Stalk, appear; , . 
Flower compos d of fix Leaves, ſometimes alike, ſome. 5 
times unlike, in the ſhape of a Hanging-Bell, of a ve K 
ſweet Smell, a white Colour, and whole Cup grow; i, * 
be a Fruit ſomewhat round, , divided into three Seed. "1 
Veſleis, fill'd with roundiſh Sceds. | N 
of PRIMROSES. * 

Primula Ver:s, which ſignifies a Primroſe, is a convin. — 
cing proof that this Plant was ſo call'd, becauſe us oy. WM 
of the firſt that Blows in the Spring: Tis likewilc call'; * 
the Paraliſe, becauſe tis made ule of againſt the PAH. of 


This Flower is multiply'd by its Roots, which we fi: W 
into ſeveral! Pieces; and we allow ir a Place in the b 
oy a 

Knots of our Garden, among the Plants of che little 


Kind. We make ule of it likewiſe ro edge our Br. 10 
ders, where its Sealon of Blowing looks very grace. WW, 


This Plant requires a good Kirchen-Garden Earth, 
and to be planted in the open Sun. We allow a [pay 6 
diitance between each Plant, and take care that the P 
Weeds do not rob it of rhe Nouriſhment it ſtands {1 4 


need of, to produce fine Flowers, and good ſtore of Roors. 


We likewile ſow Primroſes, and then we order them as . 

we do our G7lliflowers. ( 
There are fome who have Primroſes in Pots, with 

which they adorn their Windows: In this cate, you 


muſt take care to fill your Pots with good Kitchen-Gar- 
den Earth, well fitred, and ſpkinkle over it only the 
thicknels of one inch of Mold. 

The Primreſe is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots ont | 
Leaves that are oblong, broad, rough to the Louch, 
wrinkled, and lying on the Ground; from among them 
riſe ſeveral Stalks four inches high, at the end of which 
grow ſingle- lea vd Flowers: And from their Cup, which 


the loweſt Parr of the Flower, and which, at length, comes 
to be an oblong Seea-Veſſel, almoſt clos'd up in the Cup, 
which opening it {elf at the top, diſcovers within {mall 
roundiſh Seed, of a black Colour, and fticking to che 
Placenta, or Seed-Cake. i 5 
Paraliſus, for ſo the Primroſe is call'd, was Son of 


'This 
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This was he who us d to order the Ceremonies that 


ars 2 Were obſerv'd in the Sacrifices made to his Father. He 

ome. Was of a middle Stature, and very handſome in the 
very ¶ race: inſomuchi that Melicerta was likewiſe very much 

to in love with him. F . 

ed. Nothing could be more-inilam'd with Love, than the 


8 Hearts of theſe two Lovers; and all chings feem'd to 
favour their Deſign of marrying each other, when an 
unexpected Accident, which J am going to relate, de- 


in. priv d them for ever of the Bleflings of mutual Enjoy- 

Ole | | 
„ment. _ 

alla | Melicerta was an intimate Friend of Ino, ſecond Wife 

7 Jof Athamas, who being dilorderd in his Mind, would 

Cit 


E have killd her and her Children. Now when he was 
about to put this execrable Deſign in Execution, Meli- 
ceſta happen'd unluckily to be there; and believing her- 
ſelf to be the Perſon on whom the King had a Deſign, 
as ſeiz d with ſuch a Fright, chat thinking to avoid 
the Blow, ſhe threw hericlf into the Sea. 

Paraliſus falling into Deſpair for this Accident, and 
finding chere was no Remedy againſt it, dy'd for Grief: 
Bur Przapus and Flora, pirying his unhappy Fate, chang d 
him into the Flower of the Primroſe, which is the farſt 
chat blows in the Spring. 

Where Love 1s truly ſincere, tis not eaſie to ſurvive the 
Olject belov'd ; and th Death ſhould not enſue, yet our 
Gef for the Loſs will he a thouſand times more inſupporta- 
lie thau Death itſelf. 


Of Periwinkles, or Climbers. 

The Latins call this Flower, Clematitis, which the Ety- 
mologiſts derive from , Which fignifies a Wand, 
becaulc it produces a great many Rods or Wands, that 
are very limber and caly to bend, 


h This Flower is caly ro cultivate, becauſe it dreads not 
h the Cold, nor is of a weak Conſtitution : all ſorts of 
a 901:$ are proper for it, A little Water when it wants it, 
8 and taking care to prop ir up as taſt as it riſes in height, 
? are the means to make gro as it ought, 

This Plant is encreas d by its Seed, but much ſooner 
a by its Roots, which we {plit and cultivate according to 
| the Rules T have »iven in the Article of the Poets Pinks 


in the firſt volume, Page 231, both of them being of 
the number of Plants we cali hardy. 1 


The Moral. 


The Culture, 
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If you would have your Climbers look gracefully i, i 
your Garden, and not incommode the Plants that gn 
near them, you muſt, to keep in due Bounds 4, 
{preading Branches, allow them more than one b 
hat they may not be confuſedly intangled one in anche MW 
as Branches of Herbs often are, Parterres require my 
Neatneſs, and better Order. 

Seeing this Plant ſhoors out many Branches like th 
of Vines, it ought always to be plac'd in the middle oi 
Borders, becaule if it were on the edges, twould ha 
thoſe that grow behind it: and if the Borders are la 
another Plant may grow on each fide of ir, each of tial 
of the leaſt of thoſe of the great Kind. Touching wi 
reſt of its Culture, tis the ſame with that of the Fendi 
Balſam, Sec Page. 302. | N 

The Periwinkle is a Plant, that from its Root ſnoc 
out long Branches like a Vine, big, pliant, and apt u 
lie on the Ground, unleſs they find ſomething to clingu 
Its Leaves are broad, a little indented, growing gener 
ly five on a ſide. At the Extremity of theſe Branche 
grows a Roſe-like a Flower, compos d of four Leare, 
plac'd in very good Order. From the middle of tie Wi 
Flower riſes a Chive, which in time grows to be a Frui, 
wherein, as in a little Head, we find Seeds as {mall a2 
Hair, and ending in little flakes. | 

Clematitus was born at Niſa, a City that Bacchus buil 
in the Indies, after he had conquer'd the People of tha 
Country. 

This young Man followed Bacchus whereever he went; 
and that God having taken notice of his Zeal for the. 
doration was paid him, gave him an Office in the Cer: 
monies that were obſerv'd in his Worſhip. 

Clematitus was the Perſon who had the keeping 
the Thyrſus, that Bacchus uſed to carry in his Triumpls 
Bur true it is, that moſt of thoſe who greedily hav 
after Preferments, think it enough to have gain d then 
by worthy Actions, and neglect afterwards to behaii 
themſelves in their Employments in like manner. Thus 
Clematitus, puff d up with the Honour the God had cot 
ferr'd on him, abandon'd himſelf ro ſeveral Debauchtz 
and above all to that of Wine, which was rhe Caule0 
his Misfortune : For one day when the Prieſteſſes 0 
Bacchus, clad after their Cuſtom, in the Skins of 1 ys Wi 
and Panthers, were running over 8 *. 5 
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uly in mevelld Hair, with lighted Torches, and with Jave- 
: prop ins in their Hand; this young Man, having drank too 
; they freely, would needs thruſt himſelf into their Company: 
Prop ad not ſatisfy d with this, he was 10 bold as to addreſs 
nothe imlelf radely to one of the Prieſteſſes; who not to let 
won his Inſolence of his go long unpuniſh'd, fell upon him 


ogether with the other Bacchanals, who among them 
ore him to pieces: Bur Bacchus, grie vd. at this Ac- 
Kident, chang d him into the Flower that ro this da 

ears his Name, and whole Leaves are almoſt like 
hole of Ivy, wherewirth the Thyrſus of Bacchus was in- 
reath'd. 


: tis therefore no wonder, if when we are too much given 
Wo it, we periſh in 4 miſerable manner, and when we leaſt 


ect ou / Lud, 8 675 
7% f March-Violers, 


ingt r 

wo The Violers call'd in Latin Viola, in Greek 73 Joy, 

inch; From oi which ſignifies Via, a Way, becauſe this 

caves, FF /ower generally grows along the Roads. a 

of te This Plant, which grows in Tufts, is generally in- The Culture. 
Fru, rreas d by means of its Roots, ſplit into pieces. It loves 


e Shade, therefore we plant it in thole parts of our 
Gardens, where the Sun ſhincs the leaſt; and the Violet 
e cultivare is generally tlie double one; for in regard 
go the ſingle Violet, tis ſcarce worth the Trouble. 

Violets will grow in any fort of Earth, and in little 
Gardens they ſerve to edge the Borders. In the time of 


went; 
he 4. Nis Bloom ir looks and imclls veay agreeably. 
Cen- Io make it grow, take care to replant it every three 
years, and to clear it from Weeds. This is all the Cul- 
aged ture it demands. f 5 | 
mots The Violet is a Plant chat from irs Root ſhoots out Ty, Peſcri- 
haut Tufts of Leaves almoſt round, indenred on the Edges, prion. 
chen and of a beautiful Green: From among theſe Leaves 
chars Nerow ſeveral Flowers, having ſeveral irregular Lips; the 


Thy wo uppermoſt reſemble a Standard, the two on the ſides 
1e Gare like Wings, and the lowermoſt ends in a Tail or 

Feu, repreſenting a ſort of little Bark. From the Cup 
of this Flower riſes a Chive, which in time comes to 
te a triangular Seed- Veſſel, opening it ſelf in three pla- 
ces, fill'd with ſeveral round Seeds.“ 


Q q Hare- 


Nine is often a Blind, by which we ſuffer our ſelves to be The Moral. 
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be Fable, Heretofore there livd a Nymph call'd Ianths, vv 

2 0 was eſteem'd the moſt Beautiful of all the Virgin 

belonging to Diana's Train, Tis ſaid, this was ſhe = 
was wont to keep Phereas's Cows, and that PH, HE 
in Love with her at firit ſight. 

This Lover could not conceal his Fame; ay 
coming up to her, ſhe, as the Story goes, was {et 
with a great Fright, and fled into the Woods, to gin 
Diana Notice oft ir; who ſaid thus to her; Fly, Siſter 
from the Mountains, for the God who pu» ſues you, deliglt 
too much in theſe Places, No ſooner had the 1aid, 1 
the Nympltf gain'd the Vallies, ſought the Fountain 
and hid herſelf in the Buſhes, Who can exrreis hoy 

much her Baſhfulneſs, that ſtaind her Face wit 
Bluthes , gave Increaſe to her Charms? Or hoy 
great would have been the Plcaſure, to fee her thu 
concea''d ? Phabus was already thinking how to fu: 
prize her; when Diana thus, O rather let Beauty per þ 
fince ti not given to any, at once to be chaſt and ji 
Scarce had the finiſh'd her Imprecation, when the - 
of the Nymph chang'd to a rawny Complexion : Ne 
verthelets Ianthis, ſeeing ſtill that Phabus had alma 
reach'd her, cry'd our with a loud Voice; Alas! Is thr 
then no Help for me? Upon theſe Words, ſhe ws 
immediate y transform'd, and her beautiful Bod Gy be 
comes a Plant, from whence ſprung our Leaves, ant 
luttle Pedicles; at the end of which ſtarted our Flor, 


very pleaſing g to the Sight, of an excellent Odour, ai 
that were call d Violet 4. 


The Moral. Thu Example teaches us how dear all Virgins ought t 
hold their Chaſtity ; and that be they never fo fair, ty 
were better dye, than liſe ſo rich a Treaſure, 


Of DAISIES. 
Bell:s, which fgnifies a Daiſy, is deriv'd from Bi 
Fine; becauſe the Flowers of this Plant are very pleabiy 
ro the. Eye, 
The Culture. Tho' Dai ſtes produce Seed, we give not our len 
che trouble of Multip ly: ig them that Way : Butt 
being a hardy Plant, is increasd by ſplitting * 
Roots. 
Ir grows very low, and is very proper for edeing 
of Burders; and in ackar Earth or Aſtect foever 
put it, it always ſucceeds very well. We chuſe to * 
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Borders with ir, rather than any thing elſe. It pullu- 


lates very plentifully, and requires every third Year 


to be taken up, and replanted. : 

When this Work comes to. be done, you muſt ſtretch 
a Cord along the edge of the Border, which I ſuppoſe 
has been well dug: Having done this, draw a Rill 
along the Cord, and make Holes in it with a ſmall 
Dibb:e, at three inches diſtance from one another, into 
which put the Plants of rhe Daiſies, according to the 
Rules of Gardning. 

After this firſt Labour, you have no more to da, than 
to keep em clear from Weeds; and you will find 
they will pullulate ſufficiently to edge the Border, as it 
ought to be, which is all we ask of them. 


The Daiſy is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out The Deſerip 
little Leaves oblong and imoorh, ſome of em crenated, tion. 


and others not. From the midſt of theſe Leaves grow 
pedicles, that arc long and very flender, bearing each 
of them a ray'd Flower, ſometimes white, ſometimes red 
and white, and ſometimes reddiſh, or of other different 
colours: The Disk is compos'd of ſeverai Rows of 
Leaves, and the Crowa compos'd of half-Rows, reſt. 
ing on the Embryo's, and contain'd in a ſingle Cup, 
divided into ſeveral Parts. Theſe Embryo's at laſt grow 
to be Seeds, that ſtick to their Bed. ; 

Bells was one of the Nymphs, who preſided over rhe 
Meads ard the Paſture-Grounds, and were call d*Dryads. 
Her Father was Nereus, and her Mother Dors. 

This young Nymph was fair, and among the Lovers, 
whole Heart her Charms had won, were reckon'd Ver- 
tumnus and one Ephigeus, who was a Rural God. 

The laſt of them ſaw her only ar the Publick 
Meetings ſhe had with ſeveral other Nymphs, and had 
often danc'd with em on the Grals: Bur the other 
ſoughr only to entertain her in private. The Heart of 
Bells was taken up in favour of Epigeus; and Vertum- 
nus had only the exterior Shews of Kindneſs, which 
tho they flatter d him with Hopes, were unſincere art 
bottom. 

Bur ſeeing there is a Time for all Things, and 
Lovers are uncaſy to know their Deſtioy ; it happen'd 
that Bellis being one day alone with Vertumnus, this 
God expreſs'd himſelf to her in the moſt tender Man- 
ner, that a Paſſionate Love could ſuggeſt. Bellis was 

5 Qq 2 ar 
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at a Stand what to do, and knew not how to anſwer 
him: The Lover preſs d her hard, and to oblige her 
by all manner of Ways to declare herſelf , he thrice 
chang'd himſelf into as many ditierent Shapes, 
The Nymph (ought a rhoutand Come-offs, but all tg 
no purpoſe. Her Heart was pleading for her dear Ephi. 
genus, whilſt Vertumnus was ſoliciting her to reward hi 
Love. Whar Perplexity muſt the Nymph be in, and 
what Reſolution could the come to? Great Geas, ſaid 
{he to herſelf, ait me in ths Fatal Hour ; I know ny 


| Weakneſs, and that my Diſſimulation has brought thi; Mi|. 


fortune upon me. No! no! my Heart ſhall never - - .. 
She would have gone on ; but the Gods having heard her 


Prayers, ſhe found by littie and little her Body finking 


The Moral. 


down into the Earth; and icarce was her Hcad aboxe 
Ground, when Vertumnus ſurpriz'd at this Change, 
fain would have embrac'd her, but on a ſudden graly'l 
nothing in his Arms bur a Tufr of Leaves, frum the 
midſt of which role little Stalks, at the end whered 
{mall Flowers ſhot forth, which were call'd by the Name 
of Daiſies. ; 

By this Fable we may learn, how dangerous it 1j to dl. 
ſemble; eſpecially when Indiſcretion is mingled with uw 
Unſincerity. And if Bellis, lige moſt of the other Pei. 
ſons of her Sex, had been leſs ambit ious of having a Thing 
of Admirers, and not pretended to love above one of en, le 
Fate had been more gentle. 


Of Starwort, otherwiſe call d Oculus Chriſti. 

This Plant, tho' it be much us'd in Phyſick , is never 
theleſs an Ornament to our Gardens. *Tis call'd Aſie, 
becauſe its Flowers have Rays, like a Star. 

Starwort is a hardy Plant, and by conſequence | 
muiriply'd by the Roots ſplit ro pieces. "Tis likewile 
ſown, but this Way is not the beſt, 

When we ſow ir, 'tis generally at cne end of ſome 
Bed or Border, cover'd with a little Mold: for to ſow 
it upon Hor-Beds, would be to take up the Ground to 
no purpoſe, that might ſerve for Plants, that bettet 
deſerve a Piace in our Gardens. As for the reſt of 1its 
Culture, I kave treated largely enough in the Mertl 
of September, of the Manner of Swing Seeds of Flower: 
the Reader may plcale to turn back to it, and follow 
en", the Directions there given, and he will not fail : 
urgeſt. no 
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If on the contrary, you would multiply the Kind, 
and furniſh your Garden with it; take up this Plant 
with a Spade, and iplit it into as many Parts, as you 
judge yeu ſhall have Occaſion for; then plant them 
in the Places where you believe it will look beſt. 

Starwort will thrive in all ſorts of Earth. We plant 
it in Borders, a.ong the great Walks, intermingling it 
among Lillies, or other Plants of the Great Kind. 

Sceing this Plant is inciind to ſhoot forth many 
Roots, tis good to take it up out of the Borders every 
three Years, leſt it exhauſt the Earth too much, and 
coming to take up too much Room, it ſhould at length 
prejudice the Plants that grow near it. 

As for thoſe that are in the in Great Walks, they can- 
not grow too buſhy ; for the more they have of the 
ſhape of Buſhes, the more Flowers they bear, and con- 
ſequently form a more agreeable Scene. To make 
them come. to this Growth, tis good from time to 
time, and after a Shower of Rain, to ſcratch them 
with a little Pick-Ax: after which, you will viſibly 
diſcover of what Service this Operation will be, to 
the bringing them to the Growth you deſire. 

As to what remains, this Plant is of ſo hardy a Con- 
ſtitution, that in regard to Watering it, we leave it to the 
Weather, to Water it or not, as it thinks fit. 


Starwort, or the Oculus Chriſti, is a Plant, that ar firſt The Deſcrip | 
ſhoors ont ſeveral Stalks, a foot and a half high, round, tion. 1 


rough to the touch, a little hairy, and of a reddiſh 
colour; beſet with Leaves that are long, and cover'd 
with a ſnort rough Hair. At the end of the Branches, 
into which its Stalks are divided, grow radiated 
Flowers, of a blue, violet, or Purple Colour: But the 
Firſt Sort is that which is moſt frequent in Gardens, 


and is calld Aſter Atticus caruleus, The Disk is of 


ſeveral Rows of Leaves, and the Crown. compos'd of 
halt-Rows, ſupported by the Embry;”s, and contain'd in 
a ſcaly Cup. Theſe Embryo's at length become Hairy 
Seeds, and ſtick to their Bed, 

Aſter was of the Country of Attica, and was not 
call'd by that Name till after his Metamorphoſis : But 
not not knowing whar was his Name before, I will 
make uſe of this in the Story I am going ro tell 


you. 
Aq 2 All 
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All of us know, that Apollo was a God ſubject to x 
World of extraordinary Adventures, and that he was 
for ſome time ſulpeuded from his Godſhip: But being 
ar lengrh reſtor'd, he render'd himſelf ſo illuſtrious a. 
mong the Gods, that he was held to be the Sum, and in 
that Quality took upon him the Name of Phwbus, 

Aſter was one of thoſe who never forlock him in his 
Diſgrace. I'was he that carv'd the Arrows that God 
made ule of to kill rhe Cyclops, who had forg'd the 
Thunder-boir, with which Eſculapius was ftruck : and 


then it was that Phebus having taken a Kindneſs for 


him, would never ſuffer him to leave him. He made 
him bear him Company in his Voyages; and thus Aſter 
pais'd his Days, till that God taking upon him rhe Office 
of giving Light to the World, and having got all his 
Equipage ready, made Aſter Matter of his Horſe. 

Bur Jupiter, who would nor openly take Revenge of 
Aſter, tor having been an Accomplice in the Death of 
the Cyclops, who, were the Smiths this God employ'd to 
make his Thunder- bolts, believing ſo mean an Action 


beneath him, found another way to deſtroy him. 


For one day as he was walking on the Banks of the 
Po, about the time that Phaeton had ſet the Heavens on 
Fire, that Chief God having kill'd Phaeton with a Thun— 
der- bolt, contriv d the Matter ſo as to make him fall 
full on the Head of After, who being ſtruck down with 
the Blow, fell dead on the Place. Phebus, who had a 
Kindneſs for him, being gricy'd at this Misfortune, 
chang d. him into a Flower call'd Star-wort, from the 
Rays that are ſeen upon it, and which that God was 


-Pleas'd ſhould be imprinted there, as a Mark he gave 


him of his Gratitude. _ 

II dangerous to draw upon ourſelves the Diſpleaſure ef 
the Great : for whatever Protection we may otherwiſe hare, 
they always find an Opportunity of Revenge, 


| Of the Paiſion-Flower. 

Tis not without Reaſon this Plant is call'd the Pa, 
ſion- Flower: The Subject well deſerves I ſhould ia) 
ſomething of it. 

This Plant, cannot be thought other than a Miracle, 
ſeeing it bears a Flower on which God has been pleas d 
to imprint the chief Myſteries of the Paſſion and Deœath 
of cur Bleſſed Saviour. All that behold it cannot 15 
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, aftoniſh'd to contider, how't was poiſible that Tor- 
ents ſhould be reprelenied to us on a Flower, Whar 


bs al we lay of thoſe Leaves, that round their Edges 
„ ie us as it were tharp Pricx;cs ? Do they not truly 
in epreſent to us the Thorus with which our Huvine 

Maſter was crownd ? The Whitenels that appears on 
kis be Leaves, is it nor a Mark of his wrong'd Innccence ? 
od ad thele little bloody Threads, that we lee thereon, do 


Whey not figure to us the Scourges Jeſus Chriſt receiv'd 
From the Hands of the Fews ? And what Reflection can 
e make on this little Mark, in the ſhape of a Column, 
hat riſes in the middle of the Flower, but that it is a 
Witurc of that to which our mild Redeemer was bound ? 
aao well does the little part below it repreſent the 
WSpunge dipt in Gall? How well do the Threads, that 
W{tand our beyond the Column, figure to us the three 
Nails that nail'd him to the Wood of the Croſs ? And 
laſtly, do nor the Leaves that are pointed at the end, 
give us a perfect Idea of the Lance that pierc'd his Sacred 
ide. Would not all this be a perfect Imagè of all the 
lnſtruments of his Patſion, if this Saviour of Mankind 
would have permitted his Croſs, that is indeed wanting, 
to be expreſs'd on it. 
= The Paſſion-Flower will thrive well enough in all ſorts 
of Earth; but better in moiſt, than in light; which De- 
fect nevertheleſs may be remed d by means of frequent 
Waterings. | 
This Plant is multiply'd by its Roots, and the way to 
ſucceed therein, is to ſer them three Inches deep in the 
Ground, always oblerving to bend them crooked ; be- 
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; ſtom to give us Shoots from each of them. 
- The ſureſt way to oblige the Paſſion-Flgwer to produce 
Quantity of Shoots, is always to take its Roots when 
hey are young: For when they are grown old, there is 
conſtantly ſome Decay wirhin 'em, thar hinders 'em from 
performing all their Functions. | 
This Plant is very troubleſome to all that grow near 
it, becauſe of its Roots, that ſpread extreamly : Bur to 
prevent this Inconvenience, we oblerve two things. 
One, to put it in Pots, and then there is nothing to 
fear: For being alone, and immur'd, as I may ſay, in 
that manner, it muſt of Neceſſity keep within Bounds. 
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Ccauſe they being naturally full of Joinrs, tis their Cu- 
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| The Defcri- 


tion. 


ſmall twinging Threads. This Embryo grows in time to 


Iving in the, Placenta or Seed- Cale, as it were on one 


The Compleat Floriſt. 


The other; when we plant it in Borders, or any other 
Parts of the Garden, to make a Square with Bricks d 
Tiles, laid ſidewiſe in the Earth, ot at leaſt a Foot ove 
every way, around each Root we plant: and then this 
Rover will be oblig'd co ſtop at the Obſtacles that op. 
poſe irs Wanderings. 

Bur ſeeing that in either of theſe Siruarions, the Roots 
that pullulate very fruitfully, are impatient to be too 
cloſely confin d, we are careful every. Year, to take ſome 
of em off, to replant them elſcwhere, and each of em 


ö 


apart by it ſelf. of 
The beſt Aſpect can be given this Flower, is always e 
where there is moſt Sun; and ſeeing the Branches it s. 


ſhoots forth are naturally very weak, take care, as faſt 
as they mount, to ſupport them by the help of little Rods 
of the bigneſs of the little Finger; hich Rods we ſtick 
into the Earth, and tye the Branches to em, wich 
Thread or ſma!l Ruſhes, without binding them very 
hard. 
Obſerve theſe Directions, and water the Plant often, 
as I have ſaid already, and it can hardiy fail to proſper. 
The Paſſion- Flower may be ſown likewiſe, obſerving the 
ſame Rules I have given for the Management of Climb- 
ers: Which fee, pag. 367. 8 
The Paſſin Flower is a Plant that ſhoots out very long 
Branches, much like thoſe of a Vine, creeping on the 
Ground, if they find no Support to lay hold on; ſlen- 
der, and having Clalpers; with which they cling to eve- 
ry thing they meer with, and their Colour of a reddiſh 
Green, The Leaves of this Plant are ſmooth, crenated 
on the Edges, plac'd alternatively and of a beautiful 
Green. Along the Stems, and among the Leaves, grow 
Flowers compcs'd of ſeveral Leaves, rank'd like thoſe of 
Roſes ; from the Cup whereof riſes a Chive ; at the 


Bottom of which is a ſmall fring'd Crown, and a ter.der 


Head or Embryo at the Top, by which three Pendants 
are ſupporred, and over the Pendants appear ſeveral 


be a very Jarge Fruir, of an oval Figure, plump, and 
compos'd of one fingie Veſſel, that contains ſeveral Sceds 


fide, and cover d with a Skin like that of a Shagreen. 

I will not here give any Fable, becauſe of rhe Divine 
Myſtery this Flower repreſents, and with which a Me- 
Tex x 0 4 7 5 6 tamorphoſis 
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amorphoſis would bur ill agree; theſe Fictions not de- 


** to find place in ſo ſerious a Subject. 


of CAMMOMIL. 
Tho this Plant be much us'd in Phyſick, it neverthe- 


leſs is admitted into our Gardens, by way of Ornament; 
3 eſpecially that ſort of it the Botaniſts call Chamemelum 
7 Hortenſe. 
= This Plant loves a ſandy Earth, and to grow in the The Culture. 
un. Ir is produc'd from Seed, as well as from Splits 


W of the Roots; and is cultivated like rhe other hardy 
Plants, chat is to ſay, whole Roots we ſplit to pieces. 


ee the Croſs of Feruſalem. 
- beau- 


; 


a 


3 


The Cammemil, planted in Borders, looks yery 


P tiful, provided it be plac'd with Art; that is, when a- 


mong the Plants of the great Kind, that oughr to bear it 
Company, there are none that hinder it from being ſeen. 


. Cammomil is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots forth The Deſeri- 
& many Stems, ſhort, crooked, lying almoſt on the Ground, ption. 


and garniſh'd with Leaves very much norch'd. Ar the 


Top of its Stalks grow beamy Flowers, whoſe Disk has 


| ſeveral Rows of Leaves, and the Crown compos'd of 
half-Rows, ſeated on Embryos, and contain'd in a ſcaly 


Cup. Their Embryo's at length come to be Seeds, that 


# ſtick to their Bed, 

* Anthems was a Shepherdeſs, who kept her Flocks The Fable. 
near Cumæ, and not far from the Den of the Sybil, who 
| gave her Oracles there. | 


This Anthemis was curious to hear them, and was 


| often preſent at the Celebration ot thoſe myſterious Ce- 


remonies; being admitted only on Account of her In- 


nocence. which ſhe had conſtantly preſerv'd ; and of the 
Gift of Diſcretion, with which the Gods had cndow'd 


her. 2 
One Day, when the Fate of ſeveral Lovers was de- 


FOO 4 
| ciding, it happen'd that one Arphocles came to conſult 


the Oracle ro know his Deſtiny, and was waiting for 
his Anſwer. Now none were admitted into the Cave, 


and the Oracle was never told to any, but by Perſons 


appointed for that purpoſe ; nay, there were ſome Ora- 
cles pronounc'd, that it was forbidden to reveal till after 
a certain time; and this was the Caſe of Arphocies, Bur 
the Impatience of Lovers is unaccountable, and, far from 


advancing their Affairs, often delays them. Scarce was 
. mw 


a. 


The Moral. 


The Culture, 


Anthems come out of the Cave, when this Lover coming 


The Compleat Floriſt. | 


up to her, ſaid : Fair Virgin, whoever you be, I intreq; 


| you by all that is moſt Sacred in the Ceremonies at 


which you have ailiited, to tell me what the Sybil has 
pronounc'd concerning my Deſtiny :; Bur it not being 


yet time to peak, Anthems refus d to ſatisſie his Demand. 


Arphecles preis d her urgently, but to no purpole : At 


lengch, ſeeing all his Solicitations and Prayers to be in 


vain, he makes ule of Threats to compel her; but Au. 
thems held out boldly, and would declare nothing. 

What could this Lover reſolve to do in this Caſe? 
The Violence of his Paiſion made a terrible Combuition 
in his Breaſt, and traniported him to that degree; that 
reſolving abſolutely to know what was to be conceal'd 
from him, he behav'd himſelf in 1o outrageous a manner 
rowards this Shepherdeſs, as made her drop-down dead 
with Fear. Arphocles, not fatisfy'd with ſeeing her re- 
ducd to that milerable Condition, would after her 
Death, glut his Rage on her Body; but was aſtoniſh'd 
to ice her change all at once into a Plant, that produc 
Flowers, to which has been given the Name of Camme- 
mile; and he, tis ſaid, was inſtantly chang'd into a 
Goat. 

Secrecy is a Gift from Heaven to any that can keep it: 
But where are the A/>men now-a-days, who, like Anthemis, 
would rather chuſe to die, than reveal a Secret of any In- 
portance whatever. 


Of HELLEBORE. 

Hellcbore is call'd Helleborus, deriv'd from £AraCopt, 
that comes from ? perimere, which ſignifies to ll; 
and from Boe, Eſus, which fignifies, Eatables ; Hell- 
bore being an Herb, that, tis ſaid, poilon'd heretofore 
thoſe that cat it. 

Hellebore is planted in the ſame manner as the Ce of 
Teruſalem, The fame Care muſt be taken of it; and 
when we would replant ir, we need nor ſcruple to do it 
in any ſort of Earths ; for all agree with it, provided 
they are friable or cafic to till. 

This Plant looks well only in great Parterres; for it 
rakes up too much room in little ones. See the Creſs of 
Feruſalem. | 

Hellebore is a Plant that from its Root ſhoors out 
a Stalk, in the ſhape of Tails, long, and full of po 

; pots 


It 
[ 


_ The Compleat Floriſt. ; 


ots. Theſe. Staiks are generally loaded with nine 
arge Leaves, indented on the Edges, and of a beautiful 
teen. From among the Stalks of rheie caves i; rings 
ut a Pedicle, about four Inches long, at the End where- 
pf grow Flowers, compos of leveral Leaves in the 
1ape of a white Role, ming.cd with a little red: From 
he midſt of theſe Flowers riies a Chive, Which in time 
becomes a membranous Fruit, wherein are heap'd up, 
be in a little Head, kinds of Shcaths, ending like Horns, 
ppening themſelves their whole Length, and fil'd wich 
lereral oblong Seeds. 


bly ſaid that Pragne, deſirous to revenge herlelf of her 
usband Tereus, for the Violence he committed on the 
Body of his Siſter-in-Law, Philome/a, would have made 
him her Inſtrument to poiſon him: Bur that not being 
able ro gain him to do fo, ſhe imploy'd him to ſerve 
up her Son Itu, after ſhe had rorn him peace- meal, to 
Tereus's Table : Bur this King, ſccing the Head of the 
Child, that was brought up in the laſt Diſh of his Din- 
ner, refolv'd to take a levere Revenge of all that were 
concern'd'in that Barbarity: But the Gods chang'd Progne 


into a Swallow, Philomela into a Nightingale, and Hel- 


leborus into a Plant that bears Flowers, call'd by his 
Name. 


The Crimes we commit, how enormous ſoever they be, are The Moral. 


regarded only as Trifles, F the Great have any Hand in 
em. 


Take Notice that in this Month of March we con- Obſervation. 
tinue to ſow Lark-heels ; and likewiſe to plant Lillies: 
tho indeed they are not ſo fine the firſt Year, as thoſe 


thar are pur into the Ground in the Month of October. 


Of Pulſatilla's or Paſque-Flowers. 


Pulſatilla's, ſay the Botaniſts, are ſo call'd from pul- 
fare, becauſe this Plant is commonly beaten by the 
Winds: But the Plaut we cultivate in our Gardens, I 
rather take to be a ſort of Lychnis, and therefore com- 


prize it under that Species. 


The Pulſatilla is a hardy Plant, increasd by means 
bur always on hot 
there is a white one that is 


of its Roots: "ris likewiſe ſown, 
Beds. This ſort is red: for tl 
multiply'd only by Seed. 


When. 


| Whar is related of Heleborys is very ſhort ; for "tis The Fable. 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


When tis ſown, we order it in the ſame manner yr 
; i do many others; for which, I have given large Inf, 
cCtions in the Articles of the Flowers, that are tet dom 

| in the beginning of the Chapter of the Month of Mr 
| In regard to the Slips that are taken from the Rog; 
vue plant them three inches deep in the Earth, then «Ml 

ver them up; after which, we Water em, to ma Ml 

em rerake Root the ſooner, This Plant becomes ven if 

well either the large, or little Parferres : For tho it 

full of Branches, ir rakes not up much room, 5 

The Deſerip- The Pulſatilla is a Plant, chat from its Root ſhonff 
ion. out long Leaves, like thoſe of Sage, all over hair; 
A from the midſt of which, riſe Stalks divided into (eye, 
ral Branches very full of Hair, Ar the end of thy 

Branches grow Flowe7s, either red or white, and dilpos( i 

like thole of Pinks. 2 
When theſe Flowers fall, they are ſucceeded by Frui, 

containing roundith Seeds, and of a greyiſh Colour. 


| Of PANSIES. 
\ $94 The Latins call the Panſy, Hos tricolor, or Viola ni. 
| color, becauic this Plant produces -a Flower of the pri 
e Colours. 
The Culture, This Plant is multiply'd by the Seed, which we (oy 
on Hor-Beds as thin as poilible; and when 'tis grown 
to a height fit to be planted, we pur it into Pots, where 
it looks very gracefully. We may likewiſe ſet ſome d 
them in the naked Earth; but they look not ſo well, a 
leaſt unleſs they are blended among the Flowers of the 

little Kind, like themſclves. 

The Earth proper for it, when we put it in Pots, 
that which is compounded of half Mold, and hil 
Kitchen-Garden Soil, well ſifted: And, if you tak 
care to Water it after 'tis planted, you need not doult 


380 


of Succels. | 
The Deſcri- The Panſy is a Plant, that ſhoots out Stalks creepiy 
ption, on the Ground, garniſh'd with Leaves, ſome round, ant 


ſome oblong. The Stalks divide themſelves int 
Branches, which, at their tops produce Flowers, whid 
we place under the Species of Violets, and are col 
pos'd of five Leaves, that bear a Cup divided into fit 
Parts to the very bottom: They are of three Coloun; 


4 White, purpliſh Yellow, and Blue. When theſe Flore 1 th 


The Compleat Floriſt, 
e fallen, there ſucceeds them a Fruit like a Cod, con- 
Wining very ſmall Seeds. | 


of SEA-THRIFT. 
This Plant is call d in Latin Statice, from Stare, be- 
Faule Phyſicians pretend, this Plant is good to ſtop Hu- 
ours. 
here is nothing more pleaſing to the Eye than Sea- The Culture; 
Voi, and 'tis a Plant not difficult to raiſe ; it grows _ 
ich {uccels in all ſorts of Eatths, bur it looks well only 
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hom n Borders, whether in the great Parterres, or in the | 
airy; Nictle. | : lt 
ſer Sea-Thrift is a hardy Plant, cultivated like the Daz, x 


Who' in Botaniſits they are not both included under the 
game Species, \ 
W Sea-Thrift is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out a The Deſcripe 
uft of Leaves that are long, and very narrow; from #50n., | 
t. e middle of em, riſe Stalks about a foot high, which, 
Et the end, produce Flowers in a little round Head, and 
i caly Cup: This Head is compos'd of ſeveral Pink- 
. Nike Flowers, accompany d with ſeveral Leaves that 
he Apring from the ſame Cup, like a Pipe: From whence 
likewiſe, riſes a Chive, which in time comes to be an 
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lov {oblong Seed, wrap'd up in the Cup of the Flower, 
own 
here Of OX-EYES. 


# - Things have often receiv'd their Names from the Re- 
„lation {ome Parts of em had ro other things, which, 
tho they were not of the ſame Species, had neverthelels 
the ſame Figure. Thus this Flower is call'd Buphthal- 
pnum, which fignifies Gx-Eye, from Bs, Bos an Ox, and 


hu Wood dau ©, Oculus an Eye. 
al The Seed, and the Roots ſplit to pieces, are the two The Culture, 
* 


ways in Practice to multiply the Species of the Ox-Eye. 
The firſt is redious, but the ſecond is perform'd much 
quicker. This is a particular Advantage, that all long- 
lid Plants have over the Annuals. 

We plant Oæ-Eyes in the great Borders of Parterres, 
rhree inches deep in the Earth, and a ſpan diſtance from 
one another, and from the other Plants that accompany 
e them. ; 
lake care before you plant your Ox-Eyes, to make 
1 the Earch as tangible as you can, and then doubt not 


bur 
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but they will thrive and proſper ; for, they are of 2 1 
ture ta agree with all torts of Earths. Put 

Be careful to give em Water immediately after * . 
have pianted em; for it will make em rake Rog: vihnid 
4ooner : And to know once for all, how you are 10 Mas c 
have yourieit in the Attair of {plitting the Root on; 
Plants that are mulripiy'd that way, you need only m 
to the Arcucle of the Pins of the Poets, where you na C 
be fully inſtructed in every thing. See Vol. 1. pag», 

The Ox-Eze is a Plant, that from its Root h wit 
pretty high. Stalks, and Leaves that are large, A 61: 
{preading, notch'd, having their Notches as it were K 
Pairs, and 1ndenred round their Edges. Ar thc g 
the*Staiks, grow Flowers in Rays, whole Disk is con 
pos d of teverai Rounds of Leaves, in the ſhaye of Gu = 
ters, diſtant one from another, and whole Crown 1; 
compos'd of Half-Rounds, reſting on the Embry0's, an 
contatn'd in a ſcaly Cup. Theſe Embryos, in time, gi 
to be {quaze, and very (mall Seeds. 


Of THORN-APPLEsS. « 

I am ſurpriz'd to ſee fo few of the Plants I am no c 
{ſpeaking of, in our Gardens, and which we call T it 
Apple, in regard to the Thorny- Fruit it bears when th 4 t] 
Flowers are pals'd. The Botaniſts call it Strameniun. WR 

The Thern-Apple is an Annual Plant, fown in tt 3 p 
Month of March, very thin, and upon Hot-Beds. Aud = 7 
ſeeing tis always ſafeſt at that time, to protect our a J 
as much as po:{tbly we can from the Hoar-F:oit d 
the Seaſon, we take care, as ſoon as this Plant pccpsc 8 | 
of tae Earth, to cover it with Glaſſes, or for wat cher. 
of, with ſome other things, which will have much 
ſame Etiect, 1 


When this Plant has got Strength enough to be p.att 
ed, we take it up with the Earth about it, with a (Gatd- 
ner's diſplanting Dibble, to facilitate its retaking Rot 
rhe ſooner; for, to pull it up by Force, would retard! 
confi era bly. 

The Face char ſuits beſt with it, is a Border, either ; 
of a large, or ima!l Parterre; it looking very gracefa 
in either of them., as well as in Pots. 

After tis pianred, we omir not t Water it, and cot 
tinue to keep it Water'd all the Summer, cill the Flow 
of it be pals d. | 
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midſt of em, rites a Stem a foot and a half high, as big 
as one's Finger, and dividing itſelf into levera: Branches, 
on which grow Single-leav'd and Pipe-like Flowers, cur 


in (everal places. From the Cup of this Flower, riſes 
©. Chive, ſtuck like a Nail in the bottom of the Flower, 
W which in time grows to be a Fruit almoſt round, beſer 
W wich lictie Prickles, and divided into four Seed-Veſſels, 


£4 with flat Seeds, and that are ſhapd like a little 


reh 4 Kidney. 


Of VALERIANS. 


G88 Some are of Opinion, that this Plant took irs Name 


* 
— 


7 
it in one Bundle, as I have leen lome Gard'ners do, who 
2 
. 
[ 
5 
x 


1 
N 


from one Valerius, who firſt brought it into vogue. The 


8 Latins cali it Valeri ana. 
= The Valerian is valu'd as much on account of the Mul- The Culture. 
titude of its Flowers, as for the Agrecableneſs of their 


Scent. This Plant grows very high, and has very ſlen- 
der Stalks; inſomuch that in cultivating it, we take 
care to give it ſeveral handſom Props, and not bind 


thought they underſtood their Buſineſs, 
As to the Method of ordering it, fee the Ox-Eye, 


4 pag. 383, and follow the Rules there given. The Vale- 


rian is fit only for ſpacious Gardens. 


Stalks about three Foot high, flender, dividing them- ion. 
ſelves into ſeveral Branches, and beſet with Leaves from 


— 


me ty much cut in. At top of thele Branches, are produc'd 


F 


* «4 * F G 
1 T 


= *3norant of em. Hear then how Phy (this was the Va- 
9 


* 1 on 


cre ; ſpace to ſpace, ſome whereof are whole, and others ve- 


| Single-leav'd, Pipe-like Flowers, of a pale purple Co- 
{ lour, of a ſweet Scent, and repoſing on the Cup, that 
at length becomes an oblong Seed, almoſt folded double, 
and garuiſh'd with ſmall Feathers. 


ſtances, I cannot do it better, than by reciting the very 
words which rhe Nymph, who is the Subject of it, made 
ule of, to tell, in hort, her whole Life to thoſe who 
were vreſent at her iJcarh. Alas ! when that Hour ap- 


* proaches, how knowing are we in many things, which we 


repent not to have practi; d, becauſe we would be wilfulh 


lerians 


383 
The Thorn-Apple is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots The Deſe 


Hur broad, big Leaves, pointed at the end, of a. blackiſh jon. 
een Colour, and ſticking to long Staiks. From the 
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To relate this Story with all irs particular Circum- The Fable, 


The Valerian is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out The Deſcrip- | 


The Compleat Floriſt. 
lerians firſt Name) explain d her Thoughts an hour ly 

fore the dy'd, touching ſome Things which ſhe belier; ih 
| it did not confitt with her Honour to conceal. * 
| My dear Companions, and all you that are preſent ; un h 
I when I am about to quit this mortal Life, give ear, I pr 
| to what a deep Remorſe obliges me to tell you, I am Daugh, 


ter of a rural God, you know it, and my Mother wa; 
Nymph who frequented theſe Abodes, and in her Days ny 

a much renown'd for her Beauty, I am of a numercus Fam. 
ly, and, thank, the Gods, none of my Relations had es bi 
* yet cauſe to bluſh for any difſhonourable Action they e 
| committed, My Father lov'd me; I was my Meter ir 
If Darling; and flatter'd by theſe Careſſes, I grew o nd 
of my ſelf, that tho my Deſerts were ſmall, I belies dn {cv 

Self much above what I was. Why did not Heaven (nn WE 

open my Eyes to let me ſee my want of Judgment : Wt 
"Then I ſhould have been aware of ſuffering myſelf ts 1 MW * 
puff'd up with a ſenſleſ Pride, which could not but rn, 
der me ridiculous to the whole World, Hear a little, 
my dear Friends, what Weakneſs has all along blinded 
my Reaſon ; becauſe, forſooth, Nature had lent me [ume 
exteriour Advantages, I, prepoſſeſsd with this counter. 
feit Glory, regarded with an Eye of Indifference , even 
thoſe that belong'd to me, I mean, who not bleſi'd mit 
Fortune's Smiles, liv'd not in Splendour like myſelf ; fir 
as for thoſe who liv'd in Pomp and State, twas then 
only I frequented, To the firſt, I ſhew'd only an cui 
ward Civility ; but to the laſt, it was that I was wi. 
ly addicted. Fool that I was ! Where was then my kes 
fon 2 As if the Bands of Confanguinity had net as ſtrit- 
ly tyd me to the one as to the other. How often, pes 
haps, in theſe Occaficns, have I neglected a real Me. 
rit, to run after 4 falſe Appearance of Deſert > Hm 
often tov bas my Pride, which was nothing but Fol, 
render d me the Diverſion of theſe whom I thought 1 
contemn 2 I have feund my Error, but found it tu 
late. Heavens! how I could curſe my Pride, that bs 
help d thus to ſeduce me? I feel the Gods are calling 
me away; and all the regret I have in dying, is, that 
T ſhall die the Sport of thoſe wheſe Friendſhip well cul- 
tivated , would have been an Honour to me. All yi 
therefore that hear me, if there be yet remaining in yl 
any ſenſe of Humanity, I beſeech you, pardon this Weak- 
neſs, and let my Manes, after they are ſeparated from 
; "7 


| The Compleat Floriſt, 
; Y Body, live free from the juſt Reproaches they may 


; e drawn on themſelves in my Life, Farewell. 
arce had ſhe finitl'd theſe Words, when the gave u 


> endear'd her ſelf ro the Gods by this fine Harangue 
her Death, that her Body was teen to change on a 
dden, into the Flower we call the Valerian. 
8 4 you, who thro' a fooliſh Preſumption of your own 
%, believe your ſelves to be above others, refleRt a 
Bile on this Fable; and, after having diſcover'd in it 
Je ridiculous Charatter of your own Souls, return ſericuſly 
thin yourſeles, leſt forgetting any longer who you gre, 
Wd your own Duty, you grow not more and more the 
com and Deriſion of all that know you. 


Of St. James-Wort. 


From Jacobus, which ſignifies James, becauſe tis pretends. 
d that Saint firſt made this Flower be taken notice of. 
Pere, it looks graceſully enough : Bur when tis plant- 
d there, and ſuffer d to grow at hap-hazard, it cauſes a 
very great Confuſion; ſo that in cultivating it, and as 
Falt as it riſes, you muſt thruſt into the Ground at the 
Foot of the Plant, Sticks of two Foot long only to ſu 
m ort it; and take care dexterouſly ro hide the Sticks 
1 = the Branches of the Piant; for w.thour this Help, 
it would produce its Shoots out of order, which would 
(ere only to injure the Plants that grow next it. 
g. The Culture of this Plant is like that of the Ox-Eye, 
1. vhich ſee pag. 381, becauſe that, as well as this, is a 
. hardy Plant. 


times hairy, and lometimes nor, garniſh'd with oblong 
Leaves, cut in very deep, of a dusky green Colour, and 
(dividing themſelves into Branches ; at the rop whereof, 
grow beamy Flowers, whoſe Disk is compos'd of ſeveral 
Rous of Leaves, and the Crown of Half-Rows, reſting 
on Embryo's, and contain'd in a Cup like a little Horn, 
divided into ſeveral Parts. The Embrye's, in time, grow 
to be Secds, garniſh'd each with a lictle Feather, and 
E ſticking to their Bed. 


5 R x Of 


Je Ghoſt. Bur Phu, who ended her Days io well, had 


St. James-Wort, which the Latins call Facobea, comes 


When this Plant is plac d to Advantage in a large Par- The Culture: 


.. Fames-Mort is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots The Deſcrips PR 
, {everal Stalks, three or fou Foot high, very ſtrait, ſome- tion. 25 


The Moral. 
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ment. 


having but one; Sced-Veſſel, fill'd with Seeds, that flick 
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Of the Flower of Parnaſſus. 
The Flower of Parnaſſus is a Plant the Botan iſii ci 


Parnaſſia, or Gramen Parnaſſi, bacauſe it grows on th 
Mountain of that Name, - 


This is an Annual Plant, and conſequently mut. 


-ply'd by its Seed, which muſt not be {ow'd too thick, 


It loves a greaſy Soil, and moiſt Places. Lis cult, 
vated like the other Plants, that are ſown upon Beds i 
the Month of March; and that we defend from the 
Cold by the help of Glaſſes, long Straw, or Screcus d 
Straw. I have treated at large of all the Care thx 
ought to be had of them in Chap. V. to which! 
refer the Reader. 

Beſides the Parterres, where this Flower ſhews ven 
well, I adviſe the having ſome in Pots or in Cafes by 
enough to hold them: for they pleaſe the Eye in eiche 
of thoſe Situations. 

When we plant this Flower in Pots or Caſes, we fl 
'em with an Earth compos'd two thirds of that cf: 
Kitchen-Garden, very tubſtantial, and one third d 
Mold, all mix'd together: after which, we ſer the Plan 
in it, according to the Rules of Gardning; which | le 
often enough ſet down, and therefore need not repex 
them again here. 

The Flower of Parnaſſus is a Plant that from its Roos 
ſhoors out Leaves, in ſhape much like thoſe of tie 
Violer, ſticking like them ro long Stalks of a reddib 
colour. From the midſt of theſe Leaves riſe Stab 
about half a foor high, lender, bur ſtrong nevertheleh 
and having each of em at bottem a Leaf without! 
Sta'k, which cmbraces em, and at their top a Reſe-lif 
Flower, compos d of ſeveral! unequal Leaves, all of en 
fring'd, and piac'd in a Round: From the micit d 
the Flower rites a Chive, which in time comes to be 4 
Membranous Fruit moſtly of an Oval Figure, nl 


ro the Placenta or Cake, which is generally Square, 

I wilt not here inake any particular Chapter of the C 
Plants that ought to be Sown in April and May, becaule 10 
they are the ſame I have mentiond already, and com. WiW 
cerning which I haue, given the nec ſſary Rules. will 
only give a ſort of Catalegue of their Names. 


Thc 


\% 


The Compleat Floriſt, 
The Pulſatilla's, or Paſque-Flowers. 
The Thlaſpis's, or Candy-Tufts. 
The Cyanus's, of all Sorts. 
The Scabiuss. 
The Amaranthus s; to have ſome blow late. 
The Muſcipula's, or Lobel's Catch-Flies. 
The Panſies. 
The Double Marigolds. 
Moſt of theſe Flowers are ſown in theſe two Months, 
proſpect of having ſome of them blow in Autumn, 


which Seaſon, our Garden would be almoſt naked 
1 Flowers, if we us d not this Precaution. 

FOR 1 
15 : HAP. VI. 


„ Of Plants proper for Edging the Borders 
: of a Fluwer-Garden, 


i erlNd the Fancics of Men are very different, I 
Dan of Opinion, Thar ro humour all of them, twill 
expected of me, that beſides the Parterres that are 
Wiark'd out with Box, I ſhould ſay ſomething of thoſe 

vhole Compartments are edgd only with Aromatick 


ber lants, of which I am going to treat. 

WE It muſt be allow'd, that thoſe edgd with, Bex are 
2 Pore beautiful: for in the others, we {ee neither 
rn ranch-Work, nor Embroidery, nor Turf; but only 
u- Works, ſurrounded by tome Borders, and which 
„ edes mult be very plain. ; 
1 All rhe Aromarick Plants we ule ro edge thele Sorts 
iy q Compartments of a Garden, are Vivacious, and will 
ear to be ſhorn with the Shears; for which realon they 
e a particular Agreeablenels, that looks very graceful 
1. v ſuch Places. 


4 Y The Compartments of a Garden that we edge in 
dick mis manner, oughr always to be broad; for if they age 

Narrow, tis to be fear'd, leſt theſe Plants, that are 10 
rwe them for Edgings, being ſubject to pullulate very 
nuch, ſhould prejudice thote that are planted within 


uk an 
Hole Compartments. 
CON "IH "x7 — 1 - = ( 1 
When we plant theſe ſorts of Edgings, we firſt trace 
Rut our Ground, in Cut-Works only, accompany'd with 
The orders, or in Beds ſurrounded likewiic with Borders; 


Ind berween which we leave broader Paths, than rhote 
5 e that 


71 


that generally divide the Squares of the Garden thy 


The Compleat Floriſt. 


are not edge d. | 
Having oblerv'd this, we ſtretch a Line along the Edge 
of each Plot of the Garden; then with a Dibbie made n 
parpoſe, we ſer the Plants we delign , in Holes we 
make along the Line, and at a ſpan diſtance from one 
another. | F 
But before we put theſe Aromatick Plants in the MM 
Ground, we muſt firſt ſplit the Roots, which being pu 
into the Holes, and Earth thrown upon them, ought ue 
be prels'd down by that Earth, by laying our Hand 
hard upon it, on either ſide of the Plant we ſer ; au 
this we continue, till the Parterre be all planted, | 
We clip once a Year theſe Sorts of Borders, an 
always in the Month of March; and if we ſee that h 
reaſon of their having pullulated too freely, they rake j 
too much Place, we pluck them up, take off thi 
Suckers, and then replant rhem. 
But of theſe Plants that we clip, we muſt excex il 
Thyme , that grows not high enough to require tha 
Operation. : : 
*E will not be amiſs to take notice, that for cu 
Edgings we likewiſe make ule of Daiſies and Seathrift,s 
I have ſaid already; but they not being Odorifou 
Plants, Ido not think my ſelf oblig'd to give them a plac 
in this Chapter: and yet whole Parterres may be cd 
with 'em, and will look more gracefully than tho 
where the Plants of which J am now treating ar 
planted, and whereof take the following Lift. 


Lit of Aromatick Plants. 


Sage, of ſeveral Kinds. 

Marjoram, 

Thyme. 

Lavender. 

Hyſſop. | 
Lo mwccd, of the Little Kind. 


Of SAGE, and its Deſcription, 


Sage is a Pant of which there are two Sorts ch 
vaicd in Gardens. The Firſt is the Large Sage, W 
brox 


put 
t 1 


ad 


and 


and 
1 
e i 
then 


ccex 
that 


F Out 
if 
fen 
plac 
edgd 
tho 
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ad, oblong Leaves of a whitiſh colour, ſometimes 
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Wc a purpliſh colour , .other times of ſeveral colours, 
Ind Nate a little cottony, and of a ſtrong cent, but 
Ir in the leaſt diſagreeable. It ſhoots out wood 

Fralks of a whitiſh green, and that divide themſelves 


to ſeveral Branches, at the top whercof grow ſingle- 


fd Flowers, with Lips, the uppermoſt of which is 


merimes arch'd, ſometimes crooked : that underncath 


z divided into three, riſing up in the ſhape of a Bunch, 
Weing hollow without like a Spoon. From the middle 
bf che Cup riſes a Chive, ſtuck like a Nail, into the 
Pack-part of the Flower; and accompany'd as it were 
Frith four Embryos, that in time grow ro be roundith 
Peeds, inclos'd in a Capſule that lerves as a Cup to the 
Flower. | 

The Second Sort of Sage has Leaves that are leſs, and 


Bharrower, and of a whiter Colour, and ſtronger Scent. 


Urs Stalks are like thoſe of the Firſt Sort. 

There is of theſe Sorts of Sage, whole Leaves are of 
Wevcral Colours, and that we may eaſily at the Floriſts 
About Paris. They are very pleaſing to the Eye, and 
Wy Advice is, to have ſome of the Plants. 


Of MARTORAM, and its Deſcription, 


There are Two Sorts of Marjcram; the Firſt ſhoots 
put Stalks about a foot high, woody, a little hairy, and 
freddiſu, dividing chemſelves into ſeveral Branches, 
along whick grow many ſmall Leaves, almoſt round, of 
a Whitiſh Colour, of an Aromatick Scent, and rank'd 
by Pairs. Ar top of theſe Stalks grow Flowers, which 
according to the Order Nature has eſtabliſh'd for them, 
form in ſome meaſure the likeneſs of an Ear of Corn. 
[Theſe Flowers, according ro Mr. Tournefort, are little, 
and Labiati; each of them being a Pipe, cut down 


from the top into two Lips, the uppermoſt of which 


Tiles up, ſomewhat round, and divided into two Parts; 
the undermoſt into three. From their Cup riſes a 
Chive, ſticking, like a Nail, to the back- part of the 
Flower, and accompany'd as it were, with four Em- 

bos, that in time grow to be as many Seeds, ſome- 

what round, ſhut up in a Capſule, tliat {cry'd as a Cup 
to the Flower, | 
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The Second Sort of Marjoram differs from the form, 
only in that its Leaves are leſs, and of an Odour ua 


more affects the Smell. : 


Of THYME, and its Deſcription. 


Thyme is call'd Thymus, from Ovy3s , which ſigniße ee 
the Animal Spirit; becauſe, as Phyſicians pretem Wh 
Thyme has a Vertue to repair the Forces of the Sym 


thar gives us Lite. 

Thyme is a very low Plant, and ſhoots out ſcyen 
woody Stalks, very full of Branches, and garnifh'd wit 
little Leaves of an aſhy colour. Ar the top of i 
Branches grow Flowers, in the ſhape, as it were, of liut 


Heads, of a purple-colour. Each Flower, accordingu 


Mr. Tournefort, is a Pipe, cut down from the top in 


two Lips; the upmoſt of which is ftreighr , and gene 4 
rally notch'd in ſeveral places; the lowermoſt is divide! MW 


into three Parts. From the Cup of this Flower riſes 


Chive, ſticking like a Nail, to the back- part of th: 


Flower, and accompany'd with four kind of Embry!; 
which at length become as many Seeds, included in 
the Capſule , that ſerv'd as a Gup to the Flower. 


Of LAVEN D ER, and its Deſcription. 


Of the Two Sorts of Lavender, that we cultivate in 
our Gardens; the Firſt is that which ſhoots our Stalk 
two foot high, woody, and rifing from the midk d 
oblong Leaves, of a whitiſh colour. At the end d 
theſe Stalks grow ſingle- leaf d Flowers, in the ſhape d 
a Pipe, cut at top into two Lips; the uppermoſt a 
which is ſtreight, ſomewhat round, and divided in 
two Parts, the lowermoſt is divided into three, Fron 
the midit of the Chive, ſticking like a Nail, to the hint 
part of the Flower, accompany'd with four manner 
Embryo's, which in time grow to be as many Seeds, {lu 


up in the Capſule, that ſervd as a Cup to the Flower, 


The Second Sort of Lavender differs from the #0: 
mer, in that its Leaves are leis, narrower , and of quit 
green; beſides, the Ears that form its Flowers are leb 


and the Plant irlelf is not ſo ſtrongly ſcented. 
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Of HYSSOP, and its Deſcription, 


© Hyſop is a Plant, that from its Root ſhoots out 
talks of about a foot and a half high, dividing them- 
ſelves into ſeveral Branches, beter with long, ſtraight 


leaves, and of a whitiſh colour, at the extremity of 


which grow Flowers, that according to M. Tourne- 
bort, are each of them Labiati, or made like a Pipe, 


cut down from the top into two Lips, the uppermott 


Jof which is ſtraight, roundiſh , and divided into two 
parts; the lowermoſt is divided into three, hollow at 
bottom like a Spoon, having two Points, and as it 
were, forts of Wings. From the midſt of the Cup 


WT riſes a Chive, ſtuck , like a Nail, into the back-parr 
of the Flower, and accompany'd with four manner , 


of Embryos, which at length come to be as many 
oblong Seeds, ſhut up in a Capſule, that ſerv'd as 
Wa Cup to the Flower. 
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CHAP; VI. 


ji Of the Months, and of the Seaſons, during 
| which each Plant x in Flower, the while 
Year. 


OT to forget any thing in this Work, that may 
5 tend to ſatisfy the Reader's Curioſity, I am of 
Opinion 'twill not be amiſs to mark our ro him the 
8 Seaſons and particular Months, in which each Plant is in 
| Flower, during the whole Tear, 
: From this Idea that I have form'd to myſelf, Two 
* Advantages may be gain'd. 
The Firſt is, That ſuch as are bur Novices in 
Flower. Gardens, will be well pleas d to be inſtructed in 
theſe Months and Seaſons; to the End, that to eſtabliſh 
a a good Order in the GARDENS they Culdivate, rhe 
Plan they form to themſelves of it may be juſt, and free 
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The Second is, To the end, that ſuch as have not ot 
a thorough Knowledge of Plants, may make themlelye 
be ſhewn them in each Seaſon, and each Month; and 
thar then, ſeeing theſe Plants in their Perfection, the 
raay be capable of knowing 'em, even in the minuteſ 
part. This is the uſe may be made of this Chapter 
which many would not have thought of, had 1 ng 
given em notice of it. Now the Spring being thy 
Seaſon in which moſt Plants begin to Blow, I wil 


begin with that Seaſon, and ſet down thoſe that ate 
the Ornament of it. 


EP 


The S P R ING. |. 


Under the Spring, I will include the three 
Months of March, April and May. 


* „ ** 
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M4RCH. | 
| In this Month Blow, 5 
3 Ihe bulbous Ir::'s, The Fonquils, by 
Anemones of all ſorts, The Tellow Gilliflower:, 
The Spring Cyclamens, The Narciſſus's of ſeveral 
Liver-Wort of all ſorts, Kinds, 
Daffodil, The forward Bears-Ear;, 
6 Cromfoots, The forward Tulips, 
The Spring Crocus 's, The ſingle Primroſes of d- 
| | The Hyacinths of all forts, vers Colours. ö 
I ; 
R In this Month Blow, 2 
The Daxzes, The Anemones of all ſons, 


The Tellow Gilliflowers, The Irzs's, 
The Narciſſus's of all forts, The Panſies, 
The forward Bears-Ear, The Daffedils, | 
The Spring Cyclamens, The double Liver-Wirt, 
The Crecus's, otherwiſe The Primroſes, 
cal. d Saffron-Flowers, 3 e 


The 
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3 Tulips, | The Yellow Gilliflowers , 
: 1 Hoke, double and fingle, : 


393 


and | h ſin le Jonquil The Paſque- Flowers 
hey 2 ile S The March Violets, ; 
teſt | 


ter, ; AV. 
yo = In this Month Blow, 
* The Anemones, the bulbous Irn, and the 
a The Gilliflowers of all Chamæ-Irn, 
= (ſorts, The Cyanus's of all ſorts, 
The Telow Gilliflowers, The Hyacinths, 
- The Columbines, The Day-Lilliies, 
The Aſphodils, The Baſtard-Dittany, 
The Orange, or Flame-co- The Dazies, 
f lour'd Lillies, The L1lly of the Valley, 
> The double Facea, a ſort of The Mountain Pinks, 4 
| Lychnu, The Italian Spider-Wort, a Fi 
tee The Panſies, ſort of Aſphodil, bl 
© The Peonies of all ſorts, The Poet's Pinks, 
The Ranunculus's of all The Backward Tulips, 
|F (forts, The Fulians, otherwiſe 
Some Irzs's, as that we call call'd Engliſh Gilliflowers. 
x 
eral 
The S UH MM E R. 
5 : 
F This Seaſon is Fruitful in Flewers, as well as the 
"# former. The Names of thoſe that Blow in 
itt, are as follows: 
. 7 UNE. 
8 | In this Month Blow, 
+ The Snap-Dragons of all The Tuberoſes, 
ſorts, The Panſies, 
The Wild Tanſie, The Lark, Heels, 
„ Ihe Pinky, that are other- The Great Dazy, 
5 wiſe call'd JHychni's, The Climbers, 
: The Iris's, The Cyanus's, of all ſorts, 


The 


The Mountain. Lillies, 
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The Fox-Gloves, of all ſorts, The Mwmnks-Hoods, 


The Pinks, of ail ſorts, 


The Gilliflowers, of all The Candy-Tufts, 


lgzrs, 


The Poppies. 


FU.LI 
In this Month Blow, 


The Baſils, 

The Bell. flowers, 

The Indian Facea, 

The Great Dazies, 

The Monks- Hoods, 

The Pinks, 

The Scabius's, 

The Nzzela's, 

The Cyclamens, 

The Lobel's Catch-flies, 
The Lillies, of all forts, 
The Apples of Love, 
The Comfrey. 

The Poppies, 

The Snap-Dragons,, 
The Double Marygolds, 
The Amaranthus's, 

The Pinks of the Poets, 
The Bee-Flowers, 

The Sea-Hollies, 

The Fox-Gloves, 

The Wild-Poppies, 

The Everlaſtings, 

The Female Balſames, 
The Feruſalem Croſſes, 


The Dittanies, 

The Bind-Weeds, 

The Kzaney Beans, 

The Lzllies of St. Brun: 

The Tricolors, | 

The Squills, 

The Mother-Horts, 

The Climbers, 

The Oculus-Chriſt;, 

The Cammomil, 

The Bell-Flowers, 

The Sun-Flowers, 

The Great Daz ies, 

The Belvederes, 

The Gilliflowers, of all 
ſorts, 

The Night-Shade, 

The Hellebore, 


The Paſs-Flowers, a ſort df 


Lychns, 
The Ox. Eyes, 
The Thorn-Apple, 
The Valerian, 
The Flower of St. James, 
The Flower of Parnaſſus, 


AV GUST. 
In this Month Blow, 


The Oculus Chriſti, other- 


wiſe call'd Star-Wort, 
The Belvederes, 


The Climbers, of all forts, 


The Apples of Love, 
The Marvels of Peru, 


The Panſies, 

The Ranunculus's, 

The Double Marygold;, 
The Candy-Tufts, 

The Autumn Cyclamens, 


* * 
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* the Vivacious, as Annual. 
The Indian Narciſſus, 

The Fox-Gloves, 

The Cyclamens, 

The Paſſion-Flower, 

The Everlaſtings, 

The Tuberoſes, 

The Monks-hoods, 
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The Sun-Flowers, as well The Indian Pinks, of all the 
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Kinds, | 


* The Bind-W/eed, 


The Paſvelours, 

The Great Dazy, VP 

The Nite Bell-Flower, © 

The Autumnal Meadow. 
Saff ron, 

The Fuly-Flowers, 
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The Vear beginning to decline in Autumn, the 
Flawers too grow more ſcarce, 


SEPTEMBER. 


In this Month Blow, 


The Tricolors, 

The Love-Apples, 
The Marvel of Peru, 
The Monks-hoed, 
Ihe Narciſſus of Portugal, 
The Snap-Dragons, 
The Oculus Chriſti, 
The Baſils, 

The Belvederes, 

The Great Dazies, 

The Double Maryzolds, 


The Tubereſes. 

The White Bell Flowers, 

The Indian Pinks, 

The Indian Roſes, 

The Amaranthus's, 

The Panſies, 

The Paſſion-Flower, 

The Thern-Apple, 

The Carnation Beans, 

The Ranunculus's planted 
in May. 


OCTOBER. 
In this Month Blow, 


The Triclors, 
The Oculus Chriſti, 
The Snap-Dragons, 


The Panſies that were ſown 
in Auguſt, 


The Paſſion-Flower, 


The Autumnal Cyclamens, 
The Monks-hoods, 
The Indian Pinks, 
The Paſivelours, 
The Double Marygolds, 
Some Pnks, 

N O- 
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NOVEMBER, 
In this Month Blow, 


The Snap-Dragons, The Double Violets, 

The Double and Single The Single Anemones, of 
Gilliflowers, all ſorts, 

The Great Dazies, The Winter Cyclamens, 


The Panſies ſown in Au- The forward Hellebore. 
guſt, 


—— 


The „INT E &. 
The Cold being a mortal Enemy to Plants, tis 
not to be wonder'd at, that this Seaſon of 
the Year ſhould be barren in Flowers, How- 


ever, ſee this Liit of ſuch as Nature gives us, 
even in deſpight of the Froſts. 


DECEMBER. 
In this Month Blow, 


The Single Anemones of all The Single Primroſes, 
Colours, and thoſe that The Double Marigold, 


are forward. The Snap-Dragons. 
The Winter Cyclamens, 


5 


FANUARY. 
In this Month Blow, 


| T9 Single Anemones of all The Winter Hyacinihs, 


olours, The Narciſſus's of the Eaſt, 
The Winter Cyclamens, The Primroſes. 
FEBRU ARY. 
In this Month Blow, 
The Single Anemones, The Single Liver. 
The forward Anemones, Warts, 


The Perſian Iris, 


The Saffron Flower, or The Single Tellow 


Spring Crocs, Gilliflowers. 
The End of the Second Part. 
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5 : Containing the Culture of Trees, and ſmall Shrubs, 


proper for the Embelliſhment of Gardens; with the 
Way of making all ſorts of Knots ſuitable to Gar- 
dens, in order to render them agreeable to the 
Sight, as well as Magnificent. 


* f& A. 


Of Orange-Trees, and the way of cultivating them. 


; N this Third Part of my Work, I may juſtly ſay, 

there are many things relating to Gardning, that 

| no Author ever took notice of before. Having 

formꝭd to myſelf a Deſign of making this a ſingular and 

> Very particular Piece, by putting in many Diſcoveries 

in that Art; I thought it my Duty, after I had ranged | 

them in due order, to omit none of em, that the Reader ö 

way have full ſatisfaction. "1 

I flatter myſelf, I have already given you a choice 

and ſingular Piece upon the Culture of Flowers; for no 

bother Author has wrote ſo amply upon the Subject, or 

laid down his Precepts fo intelligibly. This the Reader 
a muſt needs own, if he does me any Juſtice. i 

| [Tis true, that, as the Authors have been he at in 

N theit 
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their Inſtructions upon that part of Gardning, ſo they 


have been tod prolix upon others; and thele are two 
very inconvenient Extreams. In the firſt Extream, by 
ſaying almoſt nothing of the Culture of Flowers, they've 
depriv d the Publick ot the means to procure a Picature 
that's earneſtly ſought after. In the other Extream, by 
being too prolix, they have rendered the Culture of (one 
Dwarfs obicure and tedious, upon which they ve Pre— 
tended to give plain and evident Rules. This is remark- 
able in their ITreatiſes they have publiſh'd of Orange. 
Trees. 

Theſe Trees require ſome Services of us, only by rea- 
ſon of the different Climates to which they are trautyor. 
ted; and even thele Services are not fo extraordinary, 
as to ſcare thoſe who have occaſion to bring em up; 
for the Culture is very eaſie, and the Management of 1: 
is much eaſier than that of a Fruit-Tree that requircs 
lopping and pruning, and is kept no way faulty. 

Bur without inſiſting farther upon Digreſſions of this 
Nature, I come now to rectifie what I ſay, by laying 
down Rules for the Management of Orange-Trees, and 
thoſe reduced ro a much 1maller number than that of 
the Rules given 1n by orhers. 


| How to make By my beginning at this Article, you may readily 
woice of O- perceive that I do not pretend to treat here of the Me- 
range-Trees, thod of raiſing Orange-Trees from the Sced or Kerne], or 


ben we buy 


£7, 


— 


from Slips, nor indeed any other way; for that docs 
not ſucceed in temperate Climates, but after a long ſpace 
of time, and even then the Event 1s very uncertain, 
Tis not a Floriſt's buſineſs to raiſe em; we leave to the 
Genoueſe, and the Inhabitants of Provence the Care of 
making Nurieries of Orange-Trees, In thoſe Countries 
Nature favours them every way, and what we write 
upon Orange- Trees is of no ule there; for the Care we 
take of em is only invented to ſupply the defect of ſuch 
things as they enjoy in their native Country, and can't 
be obrain'd in a more temperate Climate. 

When you go therefore to buy Orange-Trees, in order 
to plant em in Boxes, you can't be roo cautious in go- 
ing about it; and foraſmuch as they come from remote 
Countries, you muſt think it ſtrange if ſome are mate 
{poil'd or alter d than others. Sometimes the Merchants 
that (ell em, taking from their Nurſeries promiſcuouſ 
whatever Plants they ſind there, whether good or bad, 

f aud 
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and ſo ſell em to the ignorant Buyers, who, after plant- 
| ing them, find themſelves deceiv'd, tho rco late, when 
they expected to Eave ſeen the marks of their taking 
Root again: So that to avoid this inconyenience, you | 
muſt learn how to chule em. * 

Orange Trees are brought to us, either with, or without 
the Earth. If they're tranſported along with the Earth, 
we can't well be deceived, becauſe, in that caſe, the 
Branches are always left ſtanding with rhe Leaves upon 
em, which, according as they are more or leſs firm to 
the Touch, are a mark of good or bad Trees; for the 
firmer and brittler that rhe Leaves arc, the {ſounder is the 
Conſtirution of the Tree that bears em. 

When they're tranſported without the Earth, they are 
only a torr of Sticks, the gocdncſs of which cant be 
judged of but by the Bark; lo you muſt always take 
care that the Bark be firm, and falls off from the Wood, 
when you cur a Branch in any part; for, if it ſticks ro 
the Wood, tis an infallible {ign, chat the Tree is altered, 
or (poi: d within. 

When you make an Inciſion in the Tree, the Wood 
you then ay naked, ought to appear moſt with the nu- | 
tritious Juice; for, tis an ug y ſign if it looks dry. 1 

The Bark ought to be of a ycilowith Green, and not 4 
of a blackiſh Co.our ; for, its blacknels muſt only pro- i 
ceed from the inactivity cf the Sap, or from the being : 
over-water d by the way, with intent to impoſe upon ; 
the Buyers. In fine, you mult throw back all the Trees 


as have ſuch marks, for they are, in effect, ſo many Trees ö 
loſt. 4 
After chuſing and buying your Orange-Trees, you muſt Of the Ground MW 
know what Ground is left for em, before you think of proper for 1 
planting chem Orange Trees. 4 
The Authors who have written of Orange- Trees, have 


realon'd ſo looſely, and to unplauſibly, upon this Head, 
that a litre Experience in the Culture of Orange-Trees, 
cant but make one ſenſible, that they ſaid a great deal, 
and prov d nothing: For in cuſtivatiug any Plant what- | 
ſoever, regard muſt always be had to its Nature, and to | 
the Place to which it owed its Origin, 

The Orange-Tree grows naturally in moiſt Ground, bur 
in a Climate that, by irs Hear, is able to correct the 
Moiſture. Now, to ſuit the Genius of this Tree in o- 
ther Climares, I fay, (and cis the dictate of found Scuſe! 


1 
A» 
That 


| of Earth, 
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that its Moiſture may not for, want of the Natural Heat 
become groſs, and too cold; theſe two Qualities being 
very unſuitable ro your tine tender Trees, that require 
Heat. But you ought to take care again, that this Earth 
is not too light, for then the Orange-Tree would be defti. 
tute of a great Subſtance that it ſtands in need of for it; 
Nouriſhment. | 

Now to avoid theſe two Extreams, I affirm, that in 
your more remperate Climates, ſuch as the Neighbour. 
hood of Pars, and other Places that lye in the {ame La. 
tirude or Degree of Heat; the moſt proper Earth, is 
as followeth : | 

Chuſe a very Subſtanrial Earth, ſuch as a blackiſh 
Gravel, or a grayiſh Earth, that is neither too light, nor 
too moiſt ; rake as much of it as you think you'll have 
occaſion for, ſift it well; and mix with it two thirds of 


the Mold of Hot-Beds, or old rich Cow-Dung ; and 


afrer planting in it your Orange-Tree, in the manner 
deſcrib'à hereafter: Only cover the ſurface of your 
Ground to the depth of three inches, with another 
Earth, compounded of half the Natural Ground, and 
half pure Mold. 


| * Another Sort In hotter Countries, ſuch as about Lyons, where the 


Sun heats with greater violence than about Pars, you 
muſt alter your Compoſition , putting two thirds of 
Narural Earth, a little moiſter than the former, to one 
third Mold, and incorporate them. For Neatnels 
ſake, you muſt remember not to cover the Surface cf 
this Earth above an inch deep, and that with Mold only, 

Theſe two Examples are ſufficient , with what Pru- 
dence will dictate, when we cultivate the Oranze-Trees, 
let the Climate be where it will: provided ſtill, that it 

be ſuch a Climate as has Heat enough to make em 
grow. 

Some make theſe Earths of Dirt or Soil, heap'd toge- 
ther, and well rotted; or of Pigeon's Dung, or Her- 
Dung, or other Ingredients of that Nature. Nay if we 
reaſon juſtly, I do nor ſee, that ſuch a Mixture can be 
very profitable for Orange-Trees, Bur I am afraid, ct 
if 1 abſolutely condemn'd it, I ſhould incur the Di- 

leaſure of ſome capricious Gardners, who withour ttj- 
ing the two firit, would maintain, that their Compoli- 
tion is abſolutely the beſt. 


The 


that you muſt give it an Earth or Ground ſo compoſed, 1 


AaKe 


# 


= The Earths that proceed from the rotting of your 
Citrul Stalks and Leaves, and of the Stalks and Leaves 


& whcn we have many Orange-Trees to ſet, we. ſcarce give 
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of Melons and other Plants, being all mix'd together, 
are ijufficiently ſtock'd with Salts {or this Service; if 
| you but blend em with only a third part Mold. Bur 


our ſelves the trouble of providing ſuch a Compoture. 
Having adjuſted your Ground, your next Task is, to 
know how to plant your Trees the firſt time. The Sca- 
ſons for this Operation, are the latter end of April, the 
Month of May, and the Month of October. 
| If your Trees were bought without the Earth about Of the Man- 
em, waſh their Stock well with Water, cut it at the ner Sale 
extremity of the Roots, eſpecially of thoſe that look n of pla 
bruiſed ; and running your Knife to the Quick, take off 17g Orange- 3 
the Fibres or Strings that are altered. Then turn ro the Trees the firſt 
Top of it, and cut the Branches as ſhorr as you judge time. 
10 convenient: commonly We Cut "ft WO Or three 
inches at leaſt: Then ſteep then in Water for half a 
Day, and get your Pot or Box ready, 
Fill the Pot or Box with the Earths deſcrib'd above, 
according to the Climate you are in, prefiing them 
down with your Hand, for tcar the T A roo 2 


Tree ft ould t 
low, if the Earth tunk roo much. Pur KRubbiſch at the 1 
bottom of the Por or Box, to make the Water run off ; 
the better. 

Having fill'd the Pot wich the Earth, as near to the 
brim as you can, make a Hole as deep as you defign 
the Tree ſhould go; ſer your Tree, lay irs Roots in 
order; take care to place them four inches deep; but ſo 
that the main Stock may always appear : cover it up; 
then Water it, to make the Earth cling cloſer; which 

promotes very conſiderably its retaking Root: - then ler 
the Pot in a cool, but airy place, where the Sun does 
not reach. Thus you re to plant your Orange-Trees, tranſ- 
ported without the Earth abont em. 

As for thoſe which are rranſrorted with e the Farth, 
py them rhe ſame compounded Ground as above : bur 
etore you plant em, remember to rake of a part, to 
dilgravel what remains, and co pare the Roots. 
dometimes by being tranſparted tod far, this Earth 
Found the Root grows roo dry; and in chat caſe , you 
Eke care before you plant it, to make reparation of i! 
Moliture that's requiſite, and furmſh Subſtance to 
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Tree it encompaſſes, by ſoaking it in Water; then yo 
plant the Tree as above, taking care to clear the Head 
or Top ot che ſuperfluous Branches, and ſuch as render 
its Figure diſagreeable. 
Obſervations I told you above, that we plant theſe young Orange. 
upon Orange- Trees in Pots or Boxes; but then you muſt take care 
Trees, that theſe Boxes be of a ſize proportionable to the reſpe. 
ctive I rces. The Boxes in which you ſet the young 
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; Trees the firſt time, ought to be a foot and a halt every 


way, excluding the Feer. And as for the Pots, we have 
{carce any that are very large, unleſs it be thoſe made 
like open Veſſels, which are large enough to hold Oran. 
ges of a reaſonable height.” 

The Orange-Trees continue in the Boxes commonly 
five or 1x Years, after which, we find our ſelves ob. 
liged to Box em anew. If before that time they give 
{enfible Marks of any Alteration , whether by the 

withering and paleneſs of their Leaves, or by the dwin- 

Aling of their Flowers, or by the puny, crooked mil. 

growth of their Roots; or in fine, by their not ſhooting 

in the Sring, tho their Leaves retain their Verdure; in 

this caic, I tay, it bchoves us not to tarry ſo long, be- 

fore we ict em in freſh Boxes; for if we do, we run the 

riique of lung them altogether. Now, when we find 

em in chis drooping condition, we prevent the furthe 
Inccnveniency, by proceeding in the following manner, 

How to ye- We necd not perplex our ſelves much about the La 
plant Orange- bour of Replanring Orange-T. ces in treſh Boxes; that 
Trees in the Contiits chietly in Induſtry, join'd ro a ſmall mater 0! 
Bo ves with Prudence.In {horr, when you go about this Operation, 
freſh Earth. the firſt thing you are to do, is to mind whether yout 

rees are Imall, or thick. | 

if they are ſmall , and tractable, take a Gardners 
P:anting-Srick, and with that take our of che Box 2 
much Earth as you can; and when you think you Can 
raiſe the Tree, take hold of it by the Trunk, and fol 
will come up with the Earth about it. 

Then take the Tree in vour left tland , and with 4 
Pruning-Knife in vour right, put off :wo thirds of ths 
Eatth, and cut all the Fibres or Strings, and {mall Noats, 
till you come to the thick Root. Then lay bye your 
Tree, Gill you fill your Box with freſh Earth as avorh 
obterying the ſumilitude of Cucumſtances. 
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But before you ſer your Orange. Tree in the freſh Box, 
ſoak the Earth round the Root, in Water, thorovghly, 


till you obſesve that the Water gives over bubbiiug. 


This done, take your Tree out of the Water, and let 


it drain; then make a hole for it in the Box, and 1c: ir 


in the middle of it, taking care it does not go rob low, 
or hide the main Stock. Cover it up with Earth, 9 
ſing that gently down upon it with your Hand. Taco 
Water it, and convey it to its proper place, and you'll 
find how Nature will aſſiſt it. 


If your Orange- Trees are large, and can't be manag'd 


| by the Hand, rake a Pully faſten'd ro ſome thing that's 


high, and ler the Tree be faſten d to a Rope that de- 


ſcends on one fide, while you pull the other end of the 
Rope, and ſo raiſe your Orange- Ter out of the Box. 


If your Trees are of an extraordinary ſize, ſuch as you 


ſce at Verſailles, you mult make ule of a Crane for raking 


them up; and, after you have pull'd them up with the 


* Farth round em, you ſhould preſently take off two thirds 
of it, and the ſuperfluous Roots. And, in regard you 


can't eaſily ſoax em in Water, take an Iron Peg, and 


with that put off the Gravel; then, making holes withthe 
ſame Inſtrument, all round the Earth that remains round 
the Roots, pour Water upon it, and let it penetrate in 
till the Earth is quite ſoak d, and the Water ſtagnates in 
the holes. Then ſet the Orange-Trees in the Box, after 
the manner above preſcrib'd. 

Gardners are divided upon the time of performing this 


Operation; ſome reckon September and October the moſt 
toper Seaſon; others ſtand up for the end of April, or 


the beginning of May. I have ſeen the Operation ſucceed 
in both Seaſons; and therefore I leave every one to their 
liberty, of going about ir when they find it proper. 


In the interval of the five or fix Vears that your Orange- Advertiſe- 
Trees may remain in the Box without being rouch d , nent. 


twill not be improper to give em half replanting, eſpe- 
cially when you obſerve they do not thrive to your Wiſhes. 
But the only time of doing this, is at the end of the third 
or fourth Year, The Method is as followeth: 

Tanke an Iron Planting-ſtick, and with that dig up the 


Farth in the Box, taking it off as you break it up. Strip 
| the Roots of the Earth as much as you can, and with an 


hon Peg firike it off; then empty the Box, and after fil- 
111 ling 
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ling it anew with freſh Earth prepared, guard the Reg 
carefully with it, preiiing it down a littie, and then Wa. 
ter it, as Experience directs you. 

Tho' Orange-Trees are in Boxes, they require as well 
as other Trees, to have the Ground broke up about em, 
that the Salts therein containd, may act with more h. 
berry, and conſequently inſinuate more read1:y into the 
Orange-Trees, Which will thereupon give finer Shoors, 

Tins curning up of the Ground, ought to be done ce. 
ry Month from April to Octeber ; but in Minter, ſuch la. 
bour is of no uſe, all Nature being then drowhic and in. 
active, 

We turn up the Ground with an Iron Plantingeſtich, 
or a Pick- Art, taking care not to damage the Roots. 4 
Rainy Scaion is the belt for this Service. 

As this Piece of Culture is very ſcry iceabie to Orang. 
Tees, lo Watering is not jeſs neceſſary. 1 have ar 
nade a diſtinction of the Earths proper for rheic Irces 

according to the differ ent degrees of Heat; ard une 
manner, tis here to be remark d, that in the Latitude 
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7 Auguſt; 3 then we ſlacken, and content eme with 


mo ung tuem C what 4 eight! a 1 till the [ rried Tyr 
tO che Cech %, Where we wet cm We Fee 
ſo leave em chere all Miuter without any Watering, till 


May comes again. 

Some, indeed, give cm n Sprinklings in the Month of 
Aprit, and Wh TICY Are CT tit TAC Greennouſe But 
that's done oniy once in Atteen Days, and the Spriuk- 
lings are very gent. 

Ofrentimes che Todes do not receive half the benefit 
the Warering, becauſe the Water runs + t revent 
which inconveniency, it behoves you ro make an low 
Ring.“ with a riſing Lage, in the Earth, rounm wu cus 
of the Trees. This will keep in the Water; and to k 
up the Edge, or Border of the Ring, we clap Side- boards 
bove the Brim of the Box, which hinders the Earth to 
{carter on on2 fide or t other, 

The moſt proper time for Watering, is always at 
Night, for then the Moitture not evaporating, is highly 
ſerviceable to the Orange-Trees, upon whole Stocks it is 
Pour. d. g 


Orange Trees ſtand in need of Pruning, as well as e 


Fruit-Trees, that being a neceſſary help to make em a 
cive at their perfect growth, and afſime a handtom for 

Nor that an Orange-Tree gives us fo much troubic 
in this way, as a Pear, or Peac/;-Trce, which are enough 

to tire out a Gardner's Patience. Tho e who are curious 
in the Art of Gardning, have no realy! to be afraid of 
that; for, the Rules 1 am now about ro lay down ! 
the Lopping of Orange-Trees, will vine them of the 
contrary, 

The firſt Idea you are ro form cf 211 Orange-Tree, is, 
that its Head ſhould be as like that of a Muſhroom as is 
poſſible; and, in contradiſtinction ro Daf Pear-Trees, 
Which are cut hollow within, it duglit to be quite full. 
But, for as much as Nature does not always grant us our 
Wiſhes in the Trees we cultivate, it oftentunes falls out, 
thar a weak and drooping Orange - Hiee thoors more to 
one ſide than r other. In chis cale, we can do AY ching 
but take off the high Benches: according to the directt- 
on of the leſſer. 

If an Orange-Tree ſhoots forth many Branches, bur 
as that {ome riſe higher than orhers, YOu mull 0p the 
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higheſt a great deal more than the lower, ſo as to make 
em all equal when you lop the latter. As forthe length 


1 a » » "46 3 

1 you're to leave, thats commonly determin d by de 1 * 
> greater or leſſer Strength of the Tree. Ws 
[| Every Branch thar ſpreads, or opens too wide, and 


| hangs, or bends down, mult be cur, or pared, according 
| to its thickneſs; all the dead Wood muſt be cut of til 
f vou come at the Quick; all broken Shoots mutt be 
_ ſerv'd the ſame way, as well as thoſe which have had 
Fruit ſticking ro em; all the Prickles muſt be taken 4. 
way, and ſo muſt the little Tails, 
The Seaſon for lopping or pruning Orange-Trees, is the 
Spring, or the Month of October. 
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The Figure of an Orange- Tree, 


A. The Branches that ou, 
ſhoor the reſt, which arc lopy'l, 
B. The ſpreading, or bending 
Branches, which are pared, 
or clipd. C. Branches in the 
upper part, ſhooting more to cut 
N fide than to the other, which are 
to be cut off. 

We meer with ſome Orange 
Trees that terminate in a Point, 
and others that ſpread more to 
one fide than another. In the 
firſt caſe, we artfully bring don 
what ſhoots too high, lo as to 
exchange the almoſt Pyramidal 
Figure for a Round Figure, . 
the ſecond, we crop the Side that 
ſhoots out moſt, till 'tis cquz 
with rhe other, 
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The Figure of an Orange-Tree, | 


* 
A. The Orange - Tree running up 
to a ſharp Point. B. How tis made 
round. C. The Side that ſpreads 
more than the other. D. How to 
make it even with the other. 

An Orange- Tree being ſubject to. 
ſeveral Inconveniences, may hap- e 
pen to be out of order, When we 
want to replant it in freſh Earth ; FF) 
in which caſe, proportioning the 
Head to the Vigor of the Stock, 
and the Subſtance ir may derive 
from thence, we lop off the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, which are 
always the moſt affected, leaving 
chem as ſnort as Prudence directs. 

When we trim an Orange-Tree, 
we ought always to have the pro- 


per Figure in our mind, that we | 
may not cut the Branches incil- 


creetly. 
We muſt nor ſpare the weakly 
Branches; and the old Branches 
that have given new Shoots, muſt be cut ſhorter, till we 
come at thoſe which ſcem to be moſt ſubſtantial. After 
lopping the great Branches, we cover up the Wound, or 
Inciſion, with Wax, made as is hercatrer directed. 
We disbud, or ſhed Oraxge-Trees at the time of their Of the ſheds 
mooting, which is June. | ding f 
This Operation conſiſts in raking off the new Branches Orange- 
chat have a faulty Poſition, in cutting the Extremity cf Trees. 
ſome Branches that were lop'd in Spring, and which, in- 
ſtead of ſhooting forth new Sprigs, have produc'd no- 
thing but a little Tuft with ſmall narrow Leaves, placed 
in diforder. This Tuft muſt abſolutely be cut off, ro 
oblige the Sap to do its Office better for the future, and 
to prevent the inconveniency of Bugs. | 4 
'Tis well known, that the Sap finiſhes its ſitſt Action 
towards Auguſt, in order to recommence preſenty after 5 \ 
ard, during that ſecond Action, ſhedding is all necetia- 
ry, in reſpect of the Branches that ſhoct our in the end | 
of that Month, or in September, and not having time tobe | 
hills with Sap, are good for nothing but to be cur quire 
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'Tis not only the Branches of the preceding Year, and 


12 
thole which were lop'd, that ſtand in need of ſhedding; pl 

we likewilc perform that Operation upon the Branches iv 

bl that are juſt thor, with intent to make thole we leay: an. 
| . grow finer, and con eequently make a more agreeab e ter 

| | ſhew. The abundance ot Flowers that then appears fit 
| on theſe new Shoots, muſt not tempt us to torbea: 15 to 

i Operation, ſince, by thus diſcharging the Trees of thei: 

f Ps, we make em grow much finer afterwards dr 
[Remarks up- Over and above all I have laid of theſe Operations, de 
on Orange- which contribute very much to make the Orange -tree af. At 
Trees. ſume its proper Form; I have ftill come Remarks | 1 

hind, which are of no leſs importance for knowing w what tu 

g its Productions may truly be in themſelves, fa 

b One particular Advantage that the Orange-tree enjoys 4 

above the other, Fruit trees, is, that Nature has granted 

ir two Scafons in the Year for Flow ring, Pre fig th a 

others Bloſſom but once, IK 
In the other Fruzt-trees, the Flowers appear always y 

the Spring, and con ſequently upon the growth of rhe | 

ceding the Year; whereas, thoſe of the Orange. i 

grow always on the top of che new grown Branchc | 
The Flowers of the former are round and ſmall, as be- 

ing only the Product of a Juice, that for want of Hear i | 

not entirely rectified ; whereas theſe are large, handiom, 

long 5 and in good cale ; for that the Subſtance which, | 


nouriſh'd them, being fully prepard and quality d for s | 
Function, omitted nothing to give 'em due Perfectic.. 
An Oran ge- tree requires to be clear'd of a Superfluity 
of Flowers, as well as a Superfuity of Branches; eſpe 
ally thole Flowers which come firſt , for there's bf 296 
more of em than ſuch a Tree can carry; beſides, that 
this Ope ration contributes to make it bear Fruit thats 
WC: | nouriſhed. 
Foraſmuch as our temperate Climates do not alroge- 
ther favour the perfect Size and Maturity of Oranges, u 
cake care in taki ing off what Flowers we look upon as 
ech uus, never to leave two Flowers at the Extremity 
of a 5 ch that is to bear Fruit. 
i a fort of I intimared above that rhe Incifion made upon the 
Wax made thick Branches of Orange-Trees in lopping them, OUS! 
| priſe to be covered with a fort of Wax. Now the Com; oli- 
range- tion of that Wax 15 this : 


Take yellow Wax, and be {ure tis always new 
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199 put into an earthen Por as much ot it as you think you'll 
F have occaſion for; mix with It a third part Gi Oi O- 
s ies, melt all together, ſtir it well, take it off the Fire; 
re and while tis yet hot, pour all into a Vellet full of Wa- 
lo ter; and as ſoon as this Mixture Is come to a hard Con- 
». W* gence, take it out, and lay it up till you have occaſion 
10 to ule it. | ; 
is Orange-Trees arc ſubject nor only to a languiſhing or Of the Di 
. drooping, but likewile ro Bugs, which do them a great orders inci- 
$, deal of miſchief. So, whenever you perceive them to dent to O- 
. attack an Orange-Free, you mult not neglect to clear the range- Irees. 
bs Tree of em; for it you omit that Precaution, it often- 
4: times ſo falls out, that the next Year you'll be under a 
fatal Neceſſit of ſtripping it of its Leaves, if you have 
r3 4 mind to rid it of that Vermine, 
1 To put away theſe Bugs, you mult take care as ſoon 


as ever you ſee em faſten upon an Orange-Tree, to ſcrub 
em off with a Bruſh, or elle to take hold of 'em-with 
your Nails, and crack em preſently. 

When theſe Inſects have had time to multiply by 
brooding upon the Trees, Bruſhes will not diſlodge em, 
as I have ſeen em tried to no manner of purpoſe: So 


9 

that we were forced to come to a greater Operation, 

3 namely, {tripping the Tree thus attack'd of all its Leaves. 

, When we had done that, we took a piece of Cloth 

f ſteep'd in fair Water, and with that rubb'd all the Bran- 

5 ches, one after another, till the Branch thus rubb'd was 8 
quite clear. | 

Y This indeed is a rough Extremity; but tis berter to 5 

- come to that, than to ſutter the Trees to be quite deftroy'd. | 
I think it ſtrange that the Apprehenſion of that does not 

t make che Cultivaters of Orange Tees more vigilant. 

5 It your Orange-Trees are peſtered with Arts, you may | 
deſtroy em after rhe manner preſcribed in rhe firſt part | 

- of this Treariſe, Chap. X. 

| Of all the Enemies of Orange Trees, Cold is the moſt 

dangerous; bur tis eafily guarded of, it we take care to 

give em a good Green Houſe, or put em up about the 


fifteenth of October. 
[ paſs over in filence the manner of tranſporting the Of certain 
Orange-Boxes to the place where they continue all Win- Precautions 
cer ſhe'rer'd from Froſt : For every one has their own vequiſite for 
peculiar Merhod upon that Head; and beſides there's no Orange-tree* 
© grar Irvowny required for inventing proper Machines in the Green= 
| ior chat Service, Houſe. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall only ſpeak of ſome neceſſary Precautions th; 
thele Trees require in the Green-Houſe, where they, 
placed in the beſt Order that can be. 

When we bring the Orange-Trees from the open Air tg 
| the Green-Houſe, we would do well not to ſhut them u 

too clole at firit, but to leave the Doors and the Window; 
open, Bur when we perceive the Cold increalc, ang 
the Scaſon diſpoſed ro Froſt, we muſt not only ſhut al 
Apertures out of hand, but calk em up with al) 
Expedition, 
Thus we lcave the Orange-Trees till April, when we 
gin to open the Windows and Doors, to accuſtom them 
x gradually to the Air; and from that time to about the 
middle of May (when we releafe em from that ſort c 
Priſon) we water em, obſerving the time and manner 
mention'd above, Page 404. 

When they're our of the Green-Houſe, we give em the 
Expoſure that agrees beſt with them, which an expen 
Gardner will always have regard to, and range his Boxcz 
ſo as to form a ſort of Walks, and give an agreeable 
Proſpect. This done, we recommence the Culture above 
deſcribed. 
The Rules given above of the Culture of Orange-Tree 
| are likewiſe calculated for that of Lemon-Trees ; tliclz 
| two Trees being of the ſame ſort of Conſtitution, and 

requiring the fame Regimen. 2 

The Deſcripti- . An Orange-Tree grows very high, and its Trunk dit A 
on of an O- into ſeyeral great Branches, which are ſubdivided 110 
* others that are {maller, and deck'd with Leaves abou. 

ge- tree. | | 
4 a Hand long, and two or three Inches broad, ſhary 
pointed, of a fine and laſting bright green Colour. Along 
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ers, each of which conſiſts of five Petala or Leaves, u 
circular or round Poſition; from the Cup of which ris 
a Piſtillum or Stylus, attended with little Leaves, that 
cerminate in Stamina or Threads, which afterwards 
becomes a Fruir rhiar's almoſt round, cover d with a fiethy 


4 
= 


little Bladders replenifi-d with rugged Seeds. 


4 
5 
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Orange. grow very tall, we cultivaie another Species brought t 
— the former only in ſize, and this that its Leaves are 


ſmaller, and its Fruit is ſcarce »igger than a Cherry. 
The Ching-Oranzes may be brought up in Pots ve! 
, : : , i | ; Wel; 


theſe Stems, and at their Top, or Extremity, grow Fen- 


Bark, and divided into ſeveral Cells full of Juice, and 


| Of the China Beſides the Qrange-Tree: we have now deſcrib d, which 
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well; they bear a great quantity of Flowerg, and are a 
great Ornament to a Chamber, when placed in it. Their 
Culture 1s the ſame with thar of the great Orange-Tree, 


o which we refer the Reader, 


——— 
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HAF. . 
Of the Pomgranate-Tree. 


W he is a valuable Shrub, uſed, as well as the 
Orange-Tree, for the Embellithment of a Garden. 
I ſhall here be more particular upon it than all thoſe who 
have writ of it before me; for, to my mind, the Trea- 
tiles upon this Head, that have yet appear'd, have not 
ſer this Subject in its due and Light, tho'tis of the great- 
eſt Importance imaginable in the way of Gardning. 

We have four different forts of Pomgranate-Trees, The Culture 
namely, the Pomgranate with the double Flower, the of the diffe- 
variegated Pomgranate, the American, and the Fruit- bear- rent ſorts of 
ing. The three firſt are preferable to the laſt, upon the Pomgranate- 
ſcore of their having finer Flowers, which is always re- trees, 
garded in adorning a Parterre or a Terraſs. 

Theſe four ſorts are cultivated in Boxes. The Fruit- 

Pomgranate thrives very well in open Earth; and we 

would willingly plant the reſt after the ſame manner, 

were it not for fear of Cold, the mortal Enemy of thoſe 

Plants, of which they are more ſuſceptible. | 
Moft of thoſe who cultivate Pomgranates, are guilty Ofthe Ground 


of an Error in not allotting them Ground ſuitable to proper for 
their Nature; which is oſtentimes the Caule that we Pomgranater, 
ſee their Flowers fall as ſoon as they blow. 1 


We ſhall therefore lay down ſuch Rules as may be of 
ſenſible uſe in this way. The firſt thing you are to con- 
ſider, is, that a Pomgranate is a Tree that requires a 
great deal of Nouriſhmenr, for want of which we find, 
by daily Experience, that the Parts which concur to the 
Formation of the Flower, coming to fail, cauſe the fall of 
the Flower at the very Moment almoſt of its opening, 
and lometimes even before 'tis formed. 

Purſuant to this Idea of a Pomgranate- Dee, 1 take the 
following Earth to be the mgtt proper for it. . 

Take the beſt Garden-ground you can find, or, in fai- 
lure of that, take ſome of a Hemo-clole; ſift one or Lother 
very well, and mix it with an equa! quantity of the Mold 
of rower GOW-Inng Or, F you Cant have thar, of rhe 
Mold of Hot Beds. This Compoſition is very good, 
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and ſufficiently repleniſh'd with Salts for making the for 
| Pompranates thrive to a Miracle. f as 
i Of the way of Having prepar'd the Ground as above, and got Your Ind 
| ſetting Pom- Boxes in readineſs, fill them almoſt quite to the bia 

I granate-rrees preiiing the Earth down with your Hand ro prevents or 
[88 Boxcs, finking too much afterwards. th 


I rake it for granted, that you have proportion'd these 
Boxes to the ſize of the Trees that are to be ſet un em. an 
So, make a Hole in the Earth big enough to recoive the it 
Plant; and after adjuſting its Roots, ter it dexter in 
- in the Hole, taking care always to {ct it fo, that the pr. 
f Cipal Stock of the Roots may be almoſt in view, at; | ; 
the Plant is cover'd up, which you're to do with you; th 
Hand with utmuit Expedition. | In 
The Tree being thus fer, ſtrew the Mold of Cow. Hh 
dung upon the Surface of rhe Box, to the depth of an Jr 
Inch. The Mold thus ſtrewed, being repleniſh'd with P 
very fertile and very active Salts, penetrates the Ro | © \ 
of the Tree admirably well, by the means of the Me. 4 
ſture which conveys the Salts thither. t 
If a particular Station is appointed for your Pong. 
nate-Trees, convey em thither, and place them in Rows { 
as your judgment directs, and the Situation of the Place 0 
permits. But if 'ris left ro you to fingle out a place tor 
| chem to ſtand in, be ſure always to chute an Expoſure i” W 
8 the Eaſt or to the South, theſe being moſt favourrav!: d 
4 ro the Trees we now ſpeak of. : | 
* Your Fruit Pomgranate- Trees do not require ſo much | 
* Precaution, nay , they thrive better in open Earti | 
| than in Boxes, provided ſtill that the Earth is goo. 
4 ? We likewiſe plant in open Ground the Pomgraxate: 


with the double Fle vers, and give 'em the ſame Culture, 

Experience has mad us fenfible that ro obtain the 

larger and higher coicnr. td Pemgranates, it behoves us 

ro plant the Trees in Efpaizer, or againſt a Wall with ai 

Eaſtern or Southern Expoſave, and to patiſado the Bran- 

ches againſt a Teiliſt mad on purpoſe, with all the 

Circumſtances eſſential to the Arr of Garding. The 

double flower d Pomgranate-Trecs make likewiſe a n. ple 

ſnew in the ſame Situation, upor the account that us 

Flowers are of ſo fire a Red, and is full, that they de- 

4 ſerve a Station among the Plants employed in adorning 
+ HED Parterres. 

'Tis a ſtanding Rule, rhac nothing contributes more 

to the Growth of Trees of all ſorts, than the T:!.2gc 91 
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preaking up of the Ground in which they ſtand; and Of the Ground 
foraimuch as Pomgranate-Trees require that torr of Service Culture requi- 
as much as any, we ſhouid expole em to a very ugly fite for Pom. 
| Inconveniency, 11 We taiid in the Performance of it. granate- trees. \ 
Fphut a ditterence is to be obſcrved between the digging >" *—_— 
. | or breaking up requiſite for Pomgranates in Boxes, and 1 
rhat for Pomgrarates in open Ground. 

In Boxes WC do it with a Gardner's Plantinę-ſtick, 
8 and that very gently 3 bur in the open Ground we do 
„u with a Pick-ax,only we make it a little eaſie for fear of 1 
1, > injuring che Roots ol the Trees. 


This Piece of Service we do in either Cale for five 


, | Months of the Year ; beginning in April, by reaſon that 
1 the Heat and frequent Warerings do then make the Earth 


fink lo, chat it cms A ſort of Cruſt over the Roots, and 
6 hinders the Penetration and ſyrcading of the Water. This 
Inconvenieticy 15 removed by turning up the Ground, 
" which by ditcharging the Roots of that incumbent 
Weight, and making the Ground looter, makes the Trees 
receive their Novi:th ment wach greater Readinels and 
Facility. 
4. Queſtionleis, a5 a good Soil is che true Father of all Of the NA. . 
forts of Plants; ſo Water when ſupplied {caionably and rering neceſ— 
diſcreetly, makes em germitiate by virtue ct its Fecun- ſary for Pome | 
| 


| 
0 0 . 
dity, and 91 es em A;tic. 1 anate-treese 
This being a itanding Nele. efvectaliy in the very hot 
Sealons, we mult be ſurc LO er the Prmgranate-Trces 
once in two or three days, and proportion the. meature of 
7 the Water ro their 1120 LING CELIAC Ol the Boxes 1N which 
q they arc lodg d- 
As for your Poms anates Trees in open S round, We ne- 
of ver water them but in great Droughts; chen indeed tis a 
blolure!y neceſſary, if we wound have the Fruit to Knot 
} 1 F * 
e well; but we need not do it but twice a- Week, the 
© Boweis of he Earth being otherwiid ſutlicient ior tur- 
n niſnuig what Menfture then need. 
„ The Pruning of moſt Fruit- Trees is the gre areſt aid we Of the Prun- 
| 
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414 Y 
So hat every Branch that ſhoors out too much, nu 
i be cut off; and by that Operation, rhe Tree gains tuo 
Adv antages: One is, that the Jopd Branches bein I or 
made even with the others, ceaſe to diſoblige the Eys roc 
of thoſe who underſtand the Culture of theſe TN thi 
The ocher is, that the ;op'd Branches being conſtraind or 
to yield other Branches by the Eyes that are left 'em, ad to 
producing them lower than if they had nor been lopd, I * 


, theſe new Shoors fill up the adjacent Vacuities the beter, #5 C 
If any miſplaced Branches appear, for inſtance, thode th 
which bend roo much down, and cant be turn d to aqy > th 
Ad vantage, they mult be cut quite off; as ſerving for ng. 
thing, but ro conſume the Nutritious Juice in ar ulclel; fa 
Way. . a: 
The ſhort and well-nouriſh'd Branches ſhou'd be 0 
preſery'd entire, as being the Source of the Fruit thr 
we look for. I 
On the other hand, if the Branches are pretty long, þ 


and appear naked, or uncovered with other Branches, a 
they run out in length, we muſt carefully cur em t 


ſhorter, to make em produce other branches on the c 

ſides, which will render the Tree thicker. | 
Of. ſeveral o- We mutt not omir, after the firſt Shoot, ro nip ſome 
ther Services of the Branches that hang out roo looſe , nor yet to 
Aue to Pom- ſheer thoſe which grow too near the Trunk, upon other | 
| 


granate Trees. Branches chat take their rife from it; for ſuch Branche: 
never become handſome, and they ſerve only to rob 
the reſt of the Subſtance requitite for their Nourlfhmert 
A double-flower'd, or variegated Pomgranate, ict in 2 
Box, ought always to gratify the Eye, by having its 
Foct clear of all ſorts of Branches whatſoever; for ſuch 
Branches do only make its Figure ſhapeleſs and irre- 
gular ; ard hinder the Head to reap that Benefit of the 
Juice, that it would if they were cut off, Indeed we 
leave theſe ſort of Branches upon ſuch as we deſign f. 
propagating and multiplying rhe Species. | 
If your Box'd Pemgranate-Trees are apt to drop thcit 
Fruit, and if that Diſorder is thought to proceed from 
the exceſſive Dryneſs of the Ground, you mutt then 
Water them plentifully ; but it this Watering does not re- 
medy it, then the diſorder can be imputed to nothing but 


a deficiency of the neceſſary nutritious Subſtance, and 10 


j : $ 3 
(| we have no other means left but to replant em, and gte 


box em freſh Earth compoſed as above. This replanring 1n x 
Boxes is done after the ſame manner, and at the [ail 
time, wich that of the Orange- Irces. 13 


— 
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To prevent a Pomgranate- Tree to drop its Fruit too ſoon; 
wo take up every Year a little of the Surface of the Earth 
ins or Ground, with an Iron Planring-ſtick, and pur in the 
room of it the Mold of Cow-dung or of a hot Bed. By 


« this Management the Tree may remain in the Box five | 
ng or fix Years ; at the end of which tis ablolutely neceſſary ö 
dio replant it afreſh. i | 
od, As for thoſe planted againſt Walls, beſides the digging 
ter. Culture mentioned above, you mult rake care in lopping 
ole their Branches, to oblerve what I directed in reſpect ta 
any the Branches of Pomgranates in Boxes. _ 
m0. When you paliſſado them, you ſhould take care in 
dels faſtening the Branches to the Treilliſi, to avoid, as much 
as poiſible, the leaving of Vacuitics, as well as the placing 
be of them confuledly, and in diſorder. | 2 
nat There's no great difficulty in raiſing Pomgranates by Of the way of 
Layers, ſince it only conſiſts in obſerving the following raiſing Pom- 
ng, Rules. ranate-trees ; 
a J fuppoſe you have a Pomgranate-Tree of a fine Kind, by Layers. 
em to the Foot of which are grown ſome Branches, long 


he enough for Laying. If it be ſo, 
Take ſuch a Branch, lop it as much as you find con- 


me venient, and trim it ſo, that what your about to lay in 
ro the Ground, is altogether clean: Lay this Branch in a 
1 {mall Furrow or Trace drawn on purpoſe; keep it down 
* there with a Wooden Hook, then cover it up with Bo 
0b Earth, Water it; and after that wait ſix Months, and * 
t. W you'll find twill have taken Roots enough, to be diſen- 
12 gaged from the Trunk to which tis join'd, and replanted | 
i where you will. | 
ch Sometimes it falls out, that the Branches fit for Lay- Another way | 
e- ers do not grow from the Foot or Root of the Pomgra- of Laying. 
he nate; ſo that we are obliged in carrying on that Ope- 
ve ration, to have recourſe to the Branches that ſprout from 
0! the Head. In this caſe , the height of the Stems or 
Trunks of the Tree not permitting to lay the Branches 
it dclign'd for Layers; we fingle our the Branch that beſt 
m pleales us, and after lopping it, as above, put it into a Pot 
en made on purpoſe, with an Aperture on one ſide, broad 
0 enough to recerve it. | 
ut This done, we fill the Pot with ſuch Earth as is proper 
0 for Pomgranates, preiſing it down a little, and then water- 
0 ing it. And foraſmuch as the Branch thus laid, is not 
n ſtrong enough to bear the Pot that it contains, we rake 
c WW. the Precaution of making it faſt, either to the Trunk of 


the Tree, or to any other thing that's firm. The ö 


: 
; 


: 
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The moſt proper Scaion for laying Pomgranates, i; 4 
ways in April; when September is come, we may lock! 


the Layers have taker, Root, with intent to place en 
where we find it molt convenient. # ( 


How to raiſe This Opcration is likewile perform'd in April, at e 

Pomgranat- time when you lop or prune your Trees, upon raking 

trees by Slips, them out of the Green-houſe. In going about it, you Pitch 
upon the ſtraighteſt and imoothett Branches you cz WW 


find, and cut em ſhort to a Foot. 
Before you pur em in the Ground, ſcrape the Bath 4 
little for the ſpace of rwo: Inches at the lower end, and 


% 
pare-the upperend'; then ſet em to the depth of four 
five Finger's breadth, in ſome Box, fill'd with ſuch Fant | 
as we preſcribd above; then water em, and you'll find | 
by Experience, thar they wiil eafily take Root. 
Cold is a mortal Enemy to Pomgranate-trees, as wel 
asf Orange eecs. To ſcreen em from ir, we ſet thode ir | 
Pors in a Green-houſe, appointed for that purpoſe. As {cr 
thole in open Ground, we-guard them from Froſt, h 
clapping large round Dung round their Roots, and co 
vering the whole Paliſade with Panniers of Straw, calk. 
ing ir with large Dung. 
The Double-Flower'd Pomgranates, and thoſe which 

yield n Fruit, begin to Bloſſom in May, and ſo contin 
in Flower tifl Auguſt, when they're manag'd as is abc; 

13 directed. 

Type Deſcripe The Pompranate-tree is a Shrub , which from 


U 


_. a oo 4 


tion of the Root ſhoors forth a Trunk that divides imo jevers 
Pomgranat- Branches, guarded with tome Prickles, and garnifh's wit 
tree. ſmall Leaves, which are oblong, roundiſh, and of a re 
diſh Colour. The Ends of theic Branches bear Flowers 
which arc fine large Flowers, compounded of leveral 
Leaves after the manner of Roſes, and of a fine red Co- 
lour. When theſe Flower, are gone (which does not har 
pen to your Flower Pompranats) there lucceeds a Fruit 
which grows as big as an Apple, and, according 0 
Mr. Tournefort, is deck d with a Crown iorm'd by 7 
Inciſions, or Notches of the upper part of rhe Cui 
Fruit has a very hard Rind, and its Colour i- 
ned on the outſide, and yellow within, wherc che. 
ſeveral little Cells, containing Seeds heap'd one ab 0d 
another. and cover d with a recliſh Pulp chat cars vcr) 


palatably. 


: 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Jeſſemins -of all forts, and the way of cultiva- 


ting them. 


HO all the Feſemins grow in very irte gular forms, 

which will not bear the being rectificd by lopping z 

yet thele Shrubs are certainly a very gracetul Ornament 
to a Garden. 

We commonly reckon up Eight forts of em, namely, 
the common Feſſemin, the Sy»miſh douvle Feſſemin, the 
Spa »iſh fing'e Jeſſemin, the Cata onia Feſſemin, the Indian 
Feſſmmin, the Feſſ*min of Arabia, the American Feſſemin, 
and the common yellow Feſſemin, i 

[ here chooſe ro begin with the Cultare of the common 
7Feſ[emin, upon the conticeration that we make uſe of this 
to multiply the reſt, making it the Stock to tecelve the 
Grafts. 

The common Feſſemin requires no exrracrdinary Cul- 
ture; for, if you do but plant it in Ritchin garden 
Ground, and take care from time to time to turn it up, 
Twill grow very high, and throw out a great many 
Branches. 

The places appointed for common Feſſemins are Ore 
dinarily the foot of Walls, or the {ides of Arbors made 
with Lath-props, and deſign'd io be coverd with jele 
ſemin. 

Whether you plant it by a Wall or by an Arbor, it 
behoves you, in either caſe, ro ſpread its Branches in 
good order, that the Arbor or Palliſade, form d by em, 
may be well furnitt'd, and have an agreable Aſpect, 

Ve Propagare the comm! 21 in two ways, ame- 
ly, by Layers and by Slips. When we do it by Layers, 
we chooſe the ſhorteſt Branches, and making little Tren- 
ches in the ground quit by the place they grow out of, 
lay them in; and to accelerare their rerakirig root, co- 
ver em with Mold inſtead of rhe plain 50. whore the 
leſſemin ſtands. Then we water em, and {9 icave em 
tor Six Months, in which {pace they“! ha e taken root. 

March is the proper Scaton for this Operation, and 
September is he Seaſon for taking up the 1 ayers, in 
order to plant em, as above, win an Eaſtern or Son- 
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dy place, they are over fertile in Branches, bur ſcan- 

in Flowers, 

If you deſire ro propagate this Shrub by cutting its 
Branches and making Slips : 55 

Take the lateſt, greeneſt, and ſmootheſt Branches 
you can find, cut em to the length of half a Foct, 
and having prepar'd your Pots or Pans fill d with ground 
compounded of half Mold half Kitchin garden Earth, 


ſtich the Branches in it four Inches deep, and preſs 


down- the Earth a little, that it may joyn cloſe to the 

oung Plants, and diſpoſe em the ſooner to take root. 

his done, water your young Plants, fer em for eight 
Days in the ſhade, then expoſe em to a Mediocrity 
of ſolar heat for fifteen Days, and after that ſet them 
in a South Expoſure till Otcber, that youre to bring 
em into the Green- Houſe ro ſhelter them from the cold, 
which, when very rigid, kills them. 

In rhe next March, which is the ſeaſon for planting 
theſe Slips, fee if they have taken root; and if they 
have, take em up and plant em in the places abore- 
mention d. 

Tho' the common Feſſemins are not very ſuſceptible of 
cold, yet ſome of em are deſtroy d by a very rigid ſea- 
ſon; which may, nevertheleſs, be prevented by clapping 
large Dung round their Foot or Root. 

Sometimes indeed, notwithſtanding this Precaution, 
the Branches of the common Feſſemin will be ſo affected 
with the ſeverity of the cold, that they are dead; which 
is truly a Misfortune, but not ſo great as to alarm us: 
For the Trunk being preſerv'd by the Dung, will quick- 
ly repair that Loſs: And to promote the Repararion, 1t 
behoves you, as ſoon as ever the cold is over, to cut the 
dead Branches to the quick, or quite to the Trunk it 
they are all over dead, and immediatly after to dig up 
the ground about the Root. By this means you'll find 
that when the Sap enters upon Action, the 7 min, 
ſtrip'd of its old Branches, will ſnoot forth new ones, 
which, in two or three Years, will rite high enough 19 
cover the Arbor, or line the Wall by which tis planted. 

If the common Feſſemin ſhoots with roo much Con- 
fuſion, you muſt take off the Branches chat are leaſt nou- 
riſn d, and make Layers ofen. 
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The Branches that grow rumpled muſt be cur quite 
of; for they lerve only ro conſume part of the nutri- 
tions Juice that might be more uſefully employ'd in o- 
ther Branches that are a conſiderable Ingredient in the 
Figure requird to be repreſented. 

We raiſe this fort of Fe/ſemin in Pots as well as in 
open ground; and theſe we ſoffer ro make a Trunk 
from a ſtrong Root, ard ar their top to form a Head, 
which, furniſhing it ſelf, with Branches, has an Aſpect 
agreeable to the Eye. 

Zeſſemins thus planted are only usd for adorning 
Windows or Courts, the Pots being plac'd alternately, 
with orher Shrubs, 


The way of managing the Spa Feſſemin is ſome» Of the Spaniſh 
what different frem that of che o Feſſemin, by Jelſemin. 


reaſon that the former is very obhoxious to Cold, and 
in temperate Climates does not thru e in ſuch places as 
we commonly allot to the latter. 


began with the Culture of the common Feſſemin, be- Hot to multi. | 
cauſe it ſerves for a Stock to multiply the Spaniſh, which ply the Spaniſh } 


is commonly grafted flit wiſe 

To pertorm this Operation ſuccesfully, we muſt take 
care, fix Months before the grafting, to plant common 
Feſſemins raisd from I ayers or from Slips that have 
ſpread their Rebts well in Pots. 

Theſe we plant in October; and to qualifie them 
the better for receiving the Grafts, we chooſe ſuch as 
are ſmooth, without Knots, with a ſhining Bark, 
well rooted and ſtringy, and as big as ones little 
Finger. 

Some plant theſe Stocks a Year before they graft 
the Spaniſh Feſſ-min ; and indeed Id rather choole to 
follow their Method than that of the fix Months; for 
when the common Feſſemins are plamed a Tear before, 
they are much ſtronger, and in a much better condi- 
tion to receive the Grafts, and conſcquently make the 
Grafrs grow better. 

This premis d, we muſt take care to cut the Stock 
juſt by the lowermoſt Knot : for, by that means, the 
Graft joyns more eaſily with ir, by reaſon that the 
nutritious Juice which aſcends by that Knor, making 
a much longer ſtay in the Fibres, Which are there 
very tranſverſal, gathers there in a much greater quan- 
tity, and not being eaſily diflipared, repairs with its 

1 2 whole 
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whole force into the Grafr, and makes it yield fy. 
Productions. 

The Grafting of the Spaniſh Feſſemin Slit wiſe is thus 
practisd: Take your Stock, prepard as above, raking 
care you have cut it horizontally ; clapping your Pry. 
ning-Knife upon the very Centre of its Heart. (1: 


two Inches down ; then take the moſt ſubſtantial Branch 


of rhe Spaniſh Feſſemin you can find, cut it to the length 


of a Finger in the form of a Wedg, and fer in the Stock 
an Inch deep ; tie the Stock with a little Hemp hat 
the Graft may lie the cloſer ; cover the Graft with a li- 
tle piece of that Wax which we preſcrib'd for Ora» pe. 


Trees ; and after that obſerve the following Conduct. 
Leave your Fe/emin, thus grafted, to ſhoor as Na. 
ture pleaſes, not forgetting to water it as there is de- 
caſion. I here ſuppoſe you have planted it in proper 
ground, which, in temperate Climates, ſhould be com- 
pos d of two Thirds good Garden-ground well fitted, 
and one Third Mold of hot Beds; whereas, in hotter 
Countries the ground muſt be of a moiſter Tempers- 
ment. 

The Spaniſh Feſſemin thrives well in Pots or Boxes 
eſpecially in thoſe Countries where the cold Seaion is 
Eoth rig.d and long, it being then eaſie to ſhelter em 
from it. by carrying them into a Gregn- Houle. 

We likewiſe plant em in Palliſades againſt Walls; 
but when the Power of the Sun is bur moderate, we 
cant skreen em from the Injury of Cold without a 
great deal of Trouble and Charge, which none bu: 
great Folks can bcar, 

All Lopping or Pruning is a great help to all ſorts 6 
Trees capable of it, ſo it is rb the Spanſh Feſſemin, whici 
we prune every Lear in the end of Mach. 

This Lopping conſiſts in cutting all the Branches 
an Eye or Bud, juſt by the place from whence tlie) 
ſprout, and that in ſuch a manner, that the Hea,, 

vhem triinm'd, reſembles the Head of a Milow: vj 
on which the Head will become very fertile in Bram 
ches, and produce many more Flowers. 

The ſureſt Expedient for having fine Spaniſh Feſſemi 
is to replart'em in freſh Earth every two Years, and 10! 
to leave em in the tame condition five or fix Years: |: 
we do, we necd not think it ſtrange that they do not ful 
ly aniwer Exp:Ctauon ; tor the Ground in which de 
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ſtand being quite ſpent, can't afford em ſuch Nouriſh- | 


ment as is ſufficient for a perfection of Growth, 

The beft Expoſure for Spaniſh Jeſſemins is the South 
and Eaſt ; fo that we muſt always take care ro ſer our 
Boxes and Pots accordingly, and to water 'em plentifully 


and frequently. 


As for thole planted againſt a Wall, we muſt not o- 


| mir. when the Cold approaches, ro {creea them from it, 


by dilcngaging the Branches from the Palliſade, and 


| gently lowering them to the Ground, where we cover 
em with as much round Dung as we judge neceitary for 


by grating by the Slit, we do it! 


keeping out the Froſt. 

You would do well when the Sun ſhines cut bright, 
to gie theſe Branches a little Air; for that gives a little 
tilp to the lubtiſe Matter, which diſpoſiag the other 
Parts to earlier Action, makes them ſhoct torth tine Bran- 
ches, and very broad Flowers, in great abundance. 

Beſides the way ot perpetuating he Spaniſh Feſſemin 
Kewile by the Scutcheon, 
and that in une or Fry ; but the latter not being ſo ſure, 
gives place ro the ſormer. 

What we call the Cataluiu Fm, is a Species of 
Spaniſh Feſſemin, which grows her and better furbiſt'd 
with Flowers, Theie two be nog vi the ſame nature, we 
find by Experience that the Culture of the one does not 
differ from that of rhe other. 

The Jeſſemin of Araiia is likewile call'd the Jeſſemin 
of Alexandria, becauſe we have it from thence. 

It thrives very well in {och Ground as we pre'crib'd 
for the Spaniſi;, and docs equally require frequent vater- 
ing. Tis very obnoxious ro Cold, fo that wy are ob- 
ligd to guard it carefully, An overbearing Hear is apt 
to alter it, and make it dry, and therefore we give it ons 
ly the expoſure to the Eaſt, 

To omir nothing that may contribute to ds Culture, 
you muſt know, that we never raiſe it but in Pots and 
Boxes fill'd with the Earth, preſcribd abote, Page 420. 
thele being eaſily tranſported where we will. 

When the Cold comes in, we lodge them in ſome co- 
ver d place that is not quite cloſe, ſuch as a Coach: houle 
exposd to the Winrer-Sun and the South-Wind ; for we 
gave frequently experienc'd, that the Arabian Jeſſemin 
muffled up in a green Houſe, drops its Leaves, which is 
an ugly Inconveniency. 1 
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When mild Weather begins ro appear, it behoves us to 
keep ir longer out of rhe open Air than the other 9eſſe- 
mins; and when we obſerve it thirſty, we water it with. 
our werring the Leaves; for otherwiſe the Water being 
tainted with the pernicious Qualities of the Winter Hoar. 
froſt. makes the Leaves fall if ir does but touch em; 
and on the other hand, during the Heat of the Summer, 
nothing revives the 1 caves more than wetting them with 
a Ball. 

This Feſſemin is likewiſe grafted upon the common 
ſort, cho indeed it incorporates with it with difficult), 
by reaſon of the diff-rence there is between the Wood, 
Leaves and Flowers of the one and rhole of the o- 
rher. 

We prune the Arabian Feſſemin, but People are hy. 
mourſome upon this Head, As ſoon as the Spring comes 
ſome pare em four Inches every Year, others cut on 
the extremiry of the Branches, others only take off rhoz 
which perplex the Figure, without curing any thing elle; 
and others again cut off the young Wood till they come 
at the old: Bur amidſt all theſe diſęrent Methods, tha 
which Experience recommends, as the beſt, is this. 

The firſt two Years after the grafiirg of the Arabian 
Feſſemin, cut it down to the laſt Bud or Eye, and keep 
it very narrow. By this means ir. grows thicker, and 
ſhoors much finer Branches; which when they are tou: 
Inches long, muſt be lep'd after the ſame manner with 


the Spaniſh Feſſemin, that the third Year they may fem 


a little ſort of Tree, By contirming this method your 

Feſſemin will grow a Foot and an half both in Height 

and Breadth : eſides that, this lopping repeated e. 

very Year will make it keep to the moſt prope! 
rm. 

Farther, That no Branch may cloud or diſoblige 11: 
Eye, all the rumpled, miſplaced, crooked, and dry © 
withered Branches muſt be cut off, By this means you! 
find the Jejſemin will ſhoot forth other Branches that wil 
be more ſubſtantial, and have a bright Wood, and cit 
very high. 

Beſides this Operation, we muſt clear the Root of (on! 
Traſh that grows to it, and ſerves only to waſte the Sub 
ſtance to no ule, 

Ihe American Feſſemin is an annual Plant, call'd by 
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This Plant is ſowed every Year: but to make jt ſhoot 
up ſpeedily, you muſt ſoak it in Water, and lay it in the 
Sun till you perceive it [wel]. 

We commonly railc it in Pots fill'd with an Earth com- 
pos'd of half Mould, half Garden-Ground well ſifted; 
taking care to put one or rwo of the Sceds in cach Por, 
and fink em there three Inches deep. 

This Fefemn lo es the heat of the Sun and frequent 
watering, and is much diſorder'd by great Winds. 

May or Fune is commonly the Seaſon of ſowing it. 


The Seed being thus put in the Ground, we muſt rake 


care to water it every Day at noon, and in eight Days 
time well ſee it riſe. 

As ſoon as it is four Inches high, take our one of the 
the two Roots that are in the Por, along with the Earth 
that adheres to it, and replant it in another Por, where 
it requires the ſame Culture with that you left ſtand- 
ing. 
Foraſmuch as the American Feſſemin ſhoors out ve- 


' ry weak and high Stems, we ſupport em with Sticks 
three Foot high; and regard it divides alſo into ſeveral 


Branches, we take care to encompaſs it with theſe 


Sticks, and faſten the Branches to em as artfully as we 
can, 


From what has been ſaid, you may gather, that the” 


Pots containing this Feſſemin muſt be very large. We 
likewiſe make uſe of Boxes in this ſervice, 

When rhe Branches outſtrip their Props, we cur off 
the overgrown Extremity, to oblige them to yield more 
Flowers, | 

If you want to gather the Seed, you muſt do ir berimes, 
otherwiſe twill be loſt ; for twill fall tothe Ground, and 
continue there three or four Years without riſing, unleſs 
there falls a great deal of Rain. 


The method of cultivating the Indian Feſſemin, calld Of the India f 
otherwiſe the Jeſſemin of Canada, differs from that laſt Jeſſemin. 


mention d, only in chis, that the American Feſſeminthrives 
beſt in Pots, whereas the Canada ſort ſucceeds beſt upon 
a Wall expos d to the South, and can't bear the being 
crampd in ſpreading its Koots. 

Having planted it againit a Wall, you mut make a 
Treilliſs tor ir, and make faſt its Branches, ſo as ro form 
a plealant Palliſade. 
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Cold does not much annoy it. From the beginning oi 
the Spring to the end of Summer it requires watering, 

We propagate the Species by the Seed, but a ſhorter 
way is by Slips, and that after this manner. 

As ſoon as Spring comes in, and before the Buds ſwell, 
cut a Sprig that has three Eyes lengthways; flic it a little, 
and ſtick it in the Ground up to the lecond Eye, ſo that 
only the third may be above ground; then water it of. 
ren; and if it lies ro the Sun you may expect full ſatiſ- 
faction. 

1he Culture of the yellow Feſſemin is the fame will 
that of the common, which (ce Page 417. 

The common Jeſſemin is a Shrub which from its 
Root ſhoots forth many little Branches, ſcarce able to 
ſupport themſelves, which ſpread very much, and are 
gad with oblong ſharp pointed Leaves, ranged, as 
twere, by pairs on one fide, which terminates in one 
Leaf. The top of theſe Branches produces Flowers of 
the kind call d Umbellati, or reſting upon the form of an 
Tmbello Thele Flowers are little and white, and of au 
agrecable Smell. 

1his differs from the former only in this, that its 
Leaves are ſomewhat larger, broader, and not ſo ſharp— 
pointed; its Trunk or Stem and Branches, bigger and not 
ſo high ; its Flowers larger, broader, prettier, of a more 
agrecable Smell, white on the infide, and red on the out- 
fide, with Petala or Leaves diſpoſed in the form of Stars; 
from the middle of which riſe three or four Leavcs, 
which ſhut in upon one another in the form of a Ball. 

The Catalonia Feſſemin, as well as the two laſt men- 
tion d. ſhoots forth long, ſlender and knotty Branches, 
which appear almoſt all along, and yield Leaves like 
thoſe of the double Spaniſh Fefſemin, and Flowers of the 
like form, compoſed of the ſame number of Leaves, 
in the ſame form; only the three or four Leaves in the 
middle are miſſing in the Catalonia fort. 

The Arabian Feffemin ſhoots our ſeveral Branches gar- 
yiſh'd with Leaves, like thoſe of the Lz/ac, only they are 
not jagged. At the top of theſe Branches appear How 
ers ſupported by a Pedicle or Footftalk, and bearing the 
form of a luce Pipe widening at the top. Theſe Flowers 
are of a pale white Colour, which grows yellowiſli a: 
the bottom, and conſiſt of niac or ten Leaves, being 
wonderfully odoriferous. T1 


— 
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The American Feſſemin is an exorick Plant, that ſhoots Deſcription of 
out a great many long ſlender Branches, which creep on the American 
the Ground, and twiſt round the other neighbouring Teſſemns. 
Plants, Theſe Branches are of a dark red Colour, in- 
clining to a black. Its Leaves are oblong, broad, deep 
notch d, and diſpoſed in the form of Wings, Ar the 
top of each Branch appears a Flower, ſometimes two, 
which, according to Mr, Tournefort, reprelencs a Pipe 
widening to the form of a Funnel with a Standard cut 
into five quarters in the form of a Star, of a very fine 
red Colour, ſometimes ſtreaked with Lincs of other 
Colours. | 

After the fall of theſe Flowers, there grows an oblong The Seed: 
Fruit containing four Sceds, which are oblong, hard and 
black. > 

The Indian Jeſſemin ſhoots from its Roots ſeveral Deſcription of 5 
Branches bending down, garniſh'd with very broad, jag the Indian” 
ged and ſharp-pointed Leaves; at the top of which ap- Jeſſemin. 
pears a great number of. Buds, which lying very clole. 
form a ſort of Knot of a red Colour; and when ther 
grow to the length of halt an Inch, open to make way 
for a ſort of Sheaths about an Inch long, of a yellowiſh 
Colour, ſlender at bottom, bigger in the middle, and 
more compact towards the neck, Each of theſe Sheaths 
is ſupported by a jagged Cup, which produces five jag- 
ved Leaves ranged in the form of a Lilly; and from 
amidſt thele rife fix Sina or ] hreads, five of which 
are yellow, the ſixth being wnite, and reaching above 
the reſt, This Plant bears its Flowers in Summer, and 
has a very agreeable Aſpect. 

The yellow Fefſemin, calbd by Gardners the Fonguil Deſcription of | 
Feſſemin, becauſe its Flower reſembles that of a Fonquil, the yellow 
is a ſmall Tree, that ſhoors from its Trunk a great many Feſſemin. 
ſlender firm Stems, garniſh d with oblong ſharp-poinred 
Leaves ; the rop of which bears yellow Flowers of tive 
Leaves in the form of a Star. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Broom. 


E reckon two ſorts of Broom, namely, your Spa- 
niſh Broom with white Flowers, and the yellow- 


flower'd Broom, 


The Culture of Theſe two ſorts of Broom ſet in Pots, ſerve for an 


Ornament to Parterres, among other Shrubs, 

This Plant propagates by its Seed, one or two of 
which we ſow in a Por, with intent afterwards to diſ- 
plant one of the Plants that ſpring from thence, and 
ſer it in another Por, to be cultivated after the following 
manner. | 

The Spaniſh Broom delights in Kitchen Garden 
Ground well ſifted; ſo we fill the Por with that: 
Bur before we ſow the Seed, we ſteep it in Water till 
it well; and then we ſow it Seed by Seed two Inches 
deep. 

"Tis confirm'd by aged Experience, that the precau- 
tion of ſoaking the Seed makes it ſprout very ſoon; for 
otherwiſe, the Seed being very hard, would nor rife for 
a long while after ſowing ; and beſides, would require 
22 and frequent Watering, and the hotteſt Ex- 

ure. 

The Seed being therefore ſteep'd and ſown as above, 
we ſer the Pot in an Expoſure of a middling Heat. As 
ſoon as the Plants riſe, we water em in the great Heats, 
and ſlightly turn up the Ground; and by vertue of the 
continuance of this Care, in a ſhort time after the being 
planted ( each Plant apart) in a Por or Box, the Broom 
will riſe high enough, and produce a ſufficient quantity 
of Flowers. | 

Spaniſh Broom ſhoots from irs Root, Branches not big- 
ger than thoſe of a Ruſh, ( whence Mr. Tournefort calls 
it Geniſta Funcea ) five or fix Foot high, deck d with ob- 
long ſharp pointed Leaves, which grow one and one by 
itſelf, being placed all along the Branches one after an- 
other. At the extremity of rhe Branches appear white 


Flowers, each of which is faften'd to a very ſhorr Pe: 
dicle; 
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dicle; which keeping them cloſe to the Branches, makes 

chem look like ſo many little Pearls; and this makes a . 
very pretty ſhew. Each Flower is Papilionaneous, the Ty 
Piftillum of which riſing from the Cup, becomes af- 1 
terwards a Husk, which opens into rwo parts fill'd . 
with flarriſh Seeds of a ſhining red Colour, reſembling a $4 
little Kidney. 9 


CHAP V. —_— 
Of Myrtles. 


Here are two ſorts of Myrtle, namely, the common 

and the double Myrtle; the latter of which pro- 

duces ſo many Flowers that tis deck d with em almoſt 

all rhe Year round, 1 

Experience has taught us that we may propagate Myr- Of the Cultura 

_ two ways, namely, by Layers, and by the Roots of Myrtless 

lit. 725 VN 

"When we propagate by Layers, whether in open 

Ground or in Boxes, we muſt chooſe the ſtraighteſt 
Branches, and thoſe with the ſmootheſt Bark. 

The lower part of theſe Branches we firip of the 
Leaves to within three Inches of the par: that appears 
above ground when the Branches are laid; then we lay 
em gently in a ſort of Trench dig d on purpoſe, and 
immediately cover em with the ſame Ground as they 
lie in; and ſo, after watering, leave em from Mich 
(the ſeaſon of laying) to September or October; at which 
time the Branches being then ſuppoſed to have taken root, 
we part em from their Trunk, in order to tranſplant 
em elſewhere. 

During the Summer, we take care to water them fre- 
quently; for tis only by vertue of the Moiſture join d 
to the rectifying Heat, that Layers aſſume an early diſ- 
poſition to ſpread into Roots. 

The other way of propagation, is, by the Roots ſplit. 
This we do by bareing all the Root of the Myrtle, and 
taking hold of the lower part of ſuch a Branch as pleaſes 

; us 
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us beft ; which, when we come to ſplit, we ſtill pull it 
as much as ever we can to that fide, in order to take it 
off with as many Roots as we can. 

This Operation is practis'd either in Spring or Au. 
rumn ; upon which occafion we prepare Pots or Boxes 
filld with Earth, compoſed of two thirds Kitchen. 
3 Ground fifted, and one third Mould of ho: 

'F 

We likewiſe plant them in open Ground ; bur when- 

Ever we plant em, we muſt ſtill take care they lie di- 


rect to the Sun, and are frequently watered, The fign 


of their wanting Water, is, when their Leaves look a 
little faded. 
Myrtles being a fir ſubject for Sheers, we clip em 


as artfully as is poſſible, and as our Induſtry di 


rects. 
If through any diſorder whatſocver, ſome of the 


Branches are wither'd, the Kules of Gardening injoin 


the cutting em off to the quick, with intent to make 
the Plant have a better aſpect; for indeed it looks very 


.. graceful among other Plants, when placed in dur 


order, 
The Myrtle is a Shrub which ſhoots from its Root 


ſlender Stems, garnithd with little Leaves, which are 


always green, ic:newhat pointed at the end. of a fhi- 
ning Complexion, and ſoft ro the touch. Its Flowers, 
according to Mr. Tournefort, grow among the Leaves ; 
and each Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, diſpoſed in the 
form of Roſes, being white, odoriferous, and ſuppor- 
ted by a jagged Cup, which afterwards becomes a Ber- 
ry as big as an Olive, accompanied with a Garland or 
Crown, and divided into three Cells ful} of Seed, re- 
{mbling a little Kidney. 
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GHAP. Vi. 
Of the different Species of Laurel or Bay-Tree. 


HERE are Five forts of Laure, cultivated in 

Gardens, namely, the common Laurel, the Roſe 
Laurel, the Cherry Laurel, the T' yme Laurel, and the 
Laurel of Alexandria, All thele Plants have their pe- 
cuſiar Merit, and they make a very good Ornament in 
Parterres. 


In laying down Rules for raiſing common Laurel, I De Culture 


ſhall follow the order of Nature, beginning with the o common 
Lauret. 


Seed, that being the firit principle of all Vegerables. 

Ir thrives very well in Kitchin garden ground that's 
very lubſtantial, and palsd through the Steve, | 

This ground being thus prepard, we fill the Pots or 
Pans with ir, and therein tow the Berries or Seeds, one 
by one, an Inch deep in the ground, and at the diſtance 
of four Inches one from another. 

As ſoon as the Berries are coverd, we ſpread Mold 
upon the ſurtace of rhe Por or Pan to the depth of an 
Inch; and immediatly after, water them plentifully, 
and expole them to the hotteſt Sun, 

Bur, in regard theſe berries or Seeds have a hard 
Bark, and ſo require time to have their germinating part 
with the im pregnating Humour that ſhould pur in action, 
we learn by Experience, that ſteeping em in Water till 
they ſwell, makes them riſe ſooner than if they were 
ſown otherwiſe. This I take to be a very eaſie Ex- 
pedient that ought not to be neglected. 

Some replant thele young Laurels, after the firſt Year, 
but the moſt expert Gardeners think it moſt proper to 
delay it till after the ſecond Year, becauſe they are 
then ſtronger, and take our Culture better. 

We rake care, when they have been a Year in the 
ground, ro promote theie finer Growth, by ſtrewing 
upon em Mold to the depth of half an Inch; for the 
Salrs of the Mold being convey d to the Roots of the 
Plants, by virtue of the Moiſture, are very benefi- 


clal to them. 
When 
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Wher the ſecond Year is elapſed, we plant theſe 
little Laure in Pots proportionable to their bigneſs, 
and fill'd with the ſame fort of Earth as we preſcrib'd 
above. The Laure/s being thus planted; require fre. 


| quent watering, and the changing of che Pots or Pans 
at proper times, as they grow up, 


We likewiſe lay your common Laurels ; the Method 
of which Operation you may learn from what we have 
ſaid of Pomgranate-Trees, Page 415. Your Laurels ſo 
cultivated, make fine Pallilades in open ground, 


Nothing looks prettier than this Tree, when it is 
planred in a Box, and artfully manag'd, and brought 
to a pyramidal form, ſuch as we ſee at Verſailles, or to 
the form of a Globe repreſented by its Head ; for thc 
common Laure! is very tractable, and anſwers Expecta- 
tion, eſpecially in skilful Hands, 


The common Laurel, thus circumſtantiated, requires 

the ſame Culture with an Orange- Tree, that is, fre- 

A quent watering, changing the Box when there is oc- 
calion, and proper Earth, 


Deſcription Commen Laurel is a Tree that grows indifferent high, 
of common ad has a ſmooth Trunk without Knors, which di- 
Laurel. vides into ſeveral Branches that are long, loaded with 


Leaves as long as ones Hand, three Inches broad, ſharp 
pointed, always green, and of a ſtrong Aromatick 
Smell. Ar the top of theſe Branches appear Flowers 
of one Leaf in the form of a Baſin, of a white or yel- 

= ' Jowiſh Colour; from the bottom of which there riſes a 
Stylus or Peſtle, that in proceſs of time becomes a Fruit, 
which for the moſt part is oval; or a Berry, under the 
Skin of which is a fort of Shell with one Caplula, 
filld with Seeds of the ſame figure, 


Of Rofe Lau- There are Two forts of Reiſe Laurel, the White 
rels. and the Carnation, This Laurel is not ſown, whe- 

ther it be that the Seed does nor arrive at perfect Ma- 
| turity in our Climates, or that ſhorter ways are found 


for perperuating the Species, ſuck as that of Layers: 
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The ſeaſon for laying them is Juh, bewixt which 
and September or Ottober, they have time enough to 
take Root; and ſo we take them up in theſe Months, 
in order to tranſplant them elſewhere, 


When we lay the Roſe Laurels, we muſt, as I ſaid 
but now, do it in Fuly, before the Auguſt Sap comes. 
In going abour ir, we flir part of the Wood that we 

ut in the ground, at a Knor, running the Slit to the 
depth of half the thickneſs of the Branch, and three 
or four Inches long, according to its ſtrength: This 
done, we cover the Branch, thus laid, with Earth, 
and water it; and then, continuing from time to time 
the Watering, we leave it to Nature, which, in fix 
Weeks, produces Fibres enough for bearing a ſeparate 
Tranſplantation, 


Your Boxes or large Veſſels are only proper for Roſe 
Laurel; for we do not plant it in open Ground, by rea- 
ſon of the Cold its mortal Enemy, from which we 
green it, by tranſporting the Pots or Veſſels into a 
Green-Houle, 


This Shrub does not require Lopping. Sometimes 
it does not furbiſh our as we r have it; and 
can't but find fault with thoſe, who when they ſee 
their Roſe Laurels well clad in the Foot (which is 
all the Ornament they have) never reſt till they lay 
moſt of the Branches; the Branches being taken off 
by this Operation, the Plants, that were otherwiſe 
perfect, aſſume a diſagreeable Form. I own indeed, 
that we may make Layers of them; but that Me- 
thod is only proper for thoſe who trade in them, and 
keep ſome for a fort of Nurſery, without touching 
thole they deſign for Sale. 


The greateſt part of your hired Gardners are ve- 
ry apt to turn this ſort of Laurel into Layers, upon 
account of the Profit they make of them, and ſo pre- 
fer their own Intereſt to the Satifaction of their Ma- 
ſters, who would otherwiſe have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing their Laurels well furniſh'd in the Foot; whereas, 
by this means, they are bare, and not half ſo 

is 
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This ought to be carefully lookt after, that the peryj. 


rious Practice may be prevented. 

The ground in which Laurel grow being as ſub. 
ject io be drain d of its Salts as chat of the Orange. 
Tree, we equally take care to replant them in Boxes 
( with freſh Earth) every five or Six Years, allow 
ing them two Thirds Kitchin-Garden Ground well 
ſifted, and one Third Mold, well mix'd together. 

The Roſe Laurel growing originally in Maritime pla- 
ces, in which it takes great delight, ir behoves us ro 
water it frequently, eſpecially in the hotteſt Seaton ; for 
Humidiry is a thing o eſſential to it, that upon that 
ſcore Botaniſts gave it the Name of Nerium, from v ness, 
humidum. 

The Roſe Laurel is a Shrub that's always green, and 
ſhoots our from its Root ſeveral very ſtraight Branches, 
deck d with oblong Leaves an Inch broad, thick, ſharp- 
8 and of a dark green Colour. Upon thee 

ranches appear Flowers of one Leaf, in the form of 
a jagged Pipe or Gutter, from the Cop of which there 
ſprings a Piſtillum or Hl, made fait to the back part 
of the Flower, which, in proceſs of time, becomes a 
round Fruit, conſiſting of two Cods, each of which 
is repleniſh'd with downy Seed. 

The Cherry Laure! propagates like the Spaniſh Laue, 
and likewiſe from its Roots ſplit. Tis commonly plant- 
ed in open Ground againſt a Wall; for give it what Fi- 
gure you will, tis only proper tor a Palliſade, 

In that form it looks very well, and makes the Wall 


look always green; for neither the Leaves of this, 


® 


nor of the Laurels aboyementiond, fall off, unlels it 
be by ſome Hut or other. | 
Ir loves ſhady places, tho' it thrives likewiſe when 


exposd to the Sun. We may make Hedges of it 


Breaſi-high, in which caſe we make a Treilliſs or Ar- 
bour- Wu k, with Pole-props in a ſtreight ] ine, three 
Foot high, aft d with a good ſquare Foot, along which 
we run the Cherry Laurel; and when it comes to be 
as high as the Props, we clip off what ourſhoors their 


- Heighth, and ule all poſſible Induſtry in running along 


what remains, 


The 
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The Cherry-Laurel is a Tree, which from its Root D 


ſhoots forth ſtrait Stems or Trunks, divided into ſe- 
veral Branches, deck'd with Leaves like ro thoſe of 
the common Laurel, only they are of a brighter Green, 
and very {oft to the Tuch lng theſe Branch-s 
grow Flowers, c*nliſting of Five Leaves, n the Form 


of Roſes, and of a White Colour; from amidſt. 


which there riſes a Piſtillum, in the Form of a Pipe, 
which,afterwards becomes a Fruit as big as a Cherry, 
and ſoft, containing a little Stone, fill'd with a Ker- 
nel that is ſomewhat longiſh. 


its Beauty, and flowers in Spring and Autumn, 
It propagates only by Layers, in which caſe the fol- 
lowing Circumſtances muſt be heedfully minded. 
When you go about to propagate Thyme-Laurel, 
you muſt ſer apart for that Service thoſe which have 
very low Trunks, or Stems, and are ſuffer'd to grow 
for that End: For to perform the Operation of Lay- 
ers upon thoſe we ſet in Pots, which we run up to 
as long Ste ms as we can, would be the ready Way to 
ſtrip them of all their Beauty. . 
This Sort of Laurels, ſet a part for the Propagation 
of their Species, do generally grow in open Earth, 
where 'tis eaſier to lay them, than when they grow 
in Pots or Caſes; and to ſpeak the Truth, they are 
aq that they make no grace ful Show in Caſes or 
ots. 


"Thyme-Laurel is cultivated in Gardens, by reaſon of of Thyme. f 
— | 1 


When we come to fall about the Operation of lay- 


ing, we chuſe among the Thyme-Laurels, growing in 
open Ground (as above) the higheſt, ſtraiteſt, ſmootheſt 
and cleaneſt grown Branches. N 

Then we take an Iron Setting Stick, on with that 
dig a Ring round the Root of the Laurchy in which 
we lay the Branches after the following manner. 

Firſt, Take each of theſe Branches, ong after anov- 
ther, with your Pruning Knife in your Hand, and 
cur oft all the Sprigs that have grown to the lower 
Part, fo as to clean that Part which is to be laid in 
the Ground. This done, lay the Branches in the 
Ring round the Root, bending them as much as you 
can; cover them up, water them immediately, and 
lo leave them to Nature. 
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The ordinary Scaſon for laying Thyme-Laurel;, js 
the end of March, or beginning of April ; the Lay- 
ers continue in the Ground from thence to September 
or Oclober, at which time we take them up and re. 
plant them in Pots or Boxes. But before we go 
furcher we mult obſerve, That while the Layers are 
yer in the Ground. and not diſengaged from their 
Trunks, we ought to water them frequently all the 
summer long 

When we take them vp, we prepare Pots or Boxes 
Ald with Two Thirds Kitchin-Gard n-Ground wel] 
lifted, and one Third good Mould, all well mix: 
then we ſeparate the Layers from their Trunks, and 
plant them in the Pots | 

Ihe grat-ſ{t B-auty of theſe Plants conſiſting in the 
longeſt Trunk, that can be obtain'd ; it behoves us, 
not only to give the neceſſary Prediſpoſitions for that 
end before we plant 'em, but likewiſe to prune them 
45 they grow up 

Thyme-Laure! requires frequent watering, whether 
it be quite form'd, or only growing up towards it; 
Perfection; and it never looks handſomer, than 
when it has a Round well furbiſh'd Head 

It thrives in all Expoſures, and looks very well in 
Parrerres, or upon a Terraſs; and above all at 
Time when nothing is to be ſeen in Flower but this 
Plant 

Thyme-Laurel is a Shrub, which from its Root 
ſhoors forth a Trunk. divided into ſeveral Branches, 
guarded with oblong, narrow and ſharp pointed 
Leaves; At the Top of which, appear Flowers of one 
Leaf, {er in a circular Form, and jagged in feveral 
parts The Center of theſe Flowers is perforated by 
the Point of the Cup, which afterwards becomes a 
Fruit, of the Kind, called Umbilicalis, i. e. reſembling 
a human Navel, in the Form of an Olive, filled with 
Seeds like to thoſe of a Pear. 

The Laurel of Alexandria requires the fame Ground, 
the fume Lx:poſure, and the fame Culture with the 
other Sorts. | 

"The Laurel of 4lexandrinis 2 fort of Holm, which 
ſhoors up Trunks Two Fact high. Thefe Trunks 
or Srenis are lender, foxivle, and garniſh'd with ob- 
long ſharp poimed Leaves, of a fine Green Colour, 

h re- 
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reſembling thoſe or the common Laurel, but much 
ſmaller. From amidſt thoſe Leaves, others riſe of 
the ſame * which form a ſort of Tongue. At 
the Top of theſe Branches appear Flowers, each of 
which is ſupported by a Foot-ſtalk, that riſes from 
under the T'ongues of each Leaf, and forms a Sort of 
little Bells. 


CHAP... VII. 
Of Roſe-Buſhes of all Sorts, 


fr muſt be own'd, that we are more divided upon 

Roſe-Trees, than upon any other Shrubs uſed for 
the Imbelliſhment of Gardens. We cultivate many 
Species of em, namely, The Odoriferous Reſe-Buſh, 
the Inodorous, the Dutch Hundred Leav'd Roſe Buſb, the 
Milk-rhite Roſe, the Pale-Red Roſe, the Fleſh-colour'd 
Roſe, the Roſe of Provence, the Virginia Roſe, the Party- 
colour'd or Variegated Roſe, the Single Roſe of a deep 
Red Colour, the Roſa Omnium Caleudarum, or the Every 
Month Roſe, the Roſa Moſchata alias Damask-Reſe, and 
the Tellow Roſe, » 

The moſt proper Seaſon for planting the Dutch of the Dutch! 


* 
NH 


* 


Roſe-Buſh, is commonly October, November, or Fe- Odoriferons 
bruary, A good Kitchin-Garden-Ground agrees very Roſe with an 
well with it; but we muſt take care to place it where Hundred 
It may have moſt Sun. Leaves, 
It looks gracefully in the flat Borders of large Par- 
terres ; for if it be artfully managed, it forms a ſort] 
of Buſhy Dwarf, which, being deck'd with Flowers, 
has a charming Aſpect; and 'tis only by Pruning 
and Trimming that we can bring it to that Form. 
Wetrim it in March. : 1 
We likewiſe lop it upon the Account of its dead _ : $4 
Branches, which we cut to the Quick, as well as C 
the other old Branches, which by their Crowd and 
Confuſion would cramp the young ones. 


Vy 2 Theſe 
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Theſe Reſe-Trees propagate by their Branches ſplit 
along with the Root, which we ſet in the Ground to 
the Depth of a Span; and then all the further Ser- 
vice they require of vs, is to turn up the Ground 
in which they ſtand, and manage them as above. 

The Inodorous Hundred Leav'd Roſs requires the 
ſame Culture, and thrives very well in the ſame Si— 
tuation, | 
Febe ofa The Every Month Reſe is likewiſe called, The Ira. 
Bmaium Ca- lian double and perpetual Roſe, Tis called, Roſa Om. 
Eudarum. nuum Calendarum, becauſe being often cut, it pro- 

duces ſeveral Buds in Cluſters, which growing by 
little and little, yield Flowers that we gather a Second 


| 
| time; and ſo it goes on ſucceilively all the Year 
round. 
| 


— 


| To make it yield Flowers every Month, or at leaſt 
| for the greateſt part of the Year, you muſt prune it 
| Three or Four times. 
| The hrit Operation of this kind is in November, 
when you ought to cut it almoſt cloſe to the Ground, 
| to make it ſprout a new; for it's commonly thoſe new 
Shoots that bear the greateſt Plenry of Flowers. 
Be'ore you perform this Operation, I preſume you 
i. x have had the Precaution of furniſhing this Ro/#-Buſ 
| with all the Conveniencies that it naturally demands, 
that 1s, a Place expoſed to the Sun, a good gravelly 
| Earth in the Boxes, if tis cultivated fo, or a Ring fill'd 
with fuch Earth in open Ground. For if theſe its na- 
tural Demands be not duly anſwer'd, 'twill yield 

: Flowers only once a Year, like the other Species. 
* After the firſt Pruning mention'd above, we prune 
it a ſecond Time, by cutting the young Shoots to the 
firſt or ſecond Eye next the Trunk, and that com- 
monly towards the End of May, or the Beginning 
of April. 

Immediately after this ſecond Lopping, take care 
to bare it all round the Roor, whether in Boxes or 
open Earth, in order to ſubſtitute new Earth in the 
Room of what was there before, adding to it a ſort of 


Mold half ſpent ; and thereupon to water it out 
of Hand, | 


| 
| 
| 


. 
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The Radical Humour, which it ſtands in need of, 4 
for a Fertility in, Flowers, muſt be fed by frequent 
watering for without that Aid, we find ſenſibly that 
the Order of Narure is chang'd, and this fort of Reſe 
Tree gives, initead of Flowers, nothing but Leaves 
and Branches. | ” 

Experience has given us to know, that the true 
Way to make it produce a great quantity of Flowers 
all the Summer round, is, as ſoon as it begins to bud, 
to ſtrip it of all its Buds, before they blow. 

When the firſt Flowers are gone, cut the Branches 
under the Knot where the Flowers did ſtick; and 
repeat the ſame Operation every fall of the Flowers ; ' 
by this means you'll gain the Pleaſure of ſeeing your 
Trees Flower Fight Months 1n the Year. 

Take notice, that every time you deſign to lop, or 
prune, you mult diſcontinue your Watering for Fifteen 
before: 

This Roſa Omnium Calendarum, is apt to ſuffer by 
Cold; to ſcreen it from which, we cover it with 
Panniers or large Straw, if it {tands in open Ground, 
or convey it to a Green-Houſe, or ſome other Place 
of Shelter, if it ſtands in a Caſe. If we did not take 
n Precaution, it would afford us no young freſh 

o0ts. 

One Way to make this Species bear many Roſes 
every Month, is to bow the Branches that we make 
fiſt ro a Paliſade or to Sticks thruſt into the Ground, 
it tis planted in Caſcs. 3 

We propagate it by Layers, as well as Slips taken 
from the Branches cut in Autumn, and {tuck in the 
Ground, taking care not to let them ſtand above 
Two Inches above Ground. This Shrub being of 2 
Nature that readily takes Root this way, we may 
readily gueſs that is eaſie to perpetuate its Species: 
Theſe Operations we perform in October or No- 
vember. 8 | 
Your Damask Roſe-Tree, requires a good Kitchin- of tte Refa * Ii 


Garden-Ground, a hot Sun, and frequent watering. Moſchata,alies Wi 


One Advantage it has, that tis not afraid of Cold, Damask-Role, 
and yields Flowers ſeyeral Months in the Year. 
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The Rules of cot wag: = injoin us in every Autumn 
and Spring, to cut the old Branches of. the Damak. 
Roſe Tree to within Half a Foot of the Ground, that 
the Eyes which there remain may give Riſe to many 
new Branches, which being unexhauſted, will pro- 
duce Roſts in very great abundance. 

We propagate this Species by the Sucker, which 
ſprout from it, and which being 3 in a freſh 
Place, readily take Root, and in a little time become 
pretty Shrubs. | 

The Wite Riſe deſires to be planted in ſtrong 


White Roſes. Ground. and requires a Sunny Expoſure, and frequent 


Warerinp. 

"Tis of a diff-rent Temper from the Two Species 
laſt mention'd, which require Pruning, whereas it 
can't abide rhe Pruning Knife, unleſs itbe to get clear 
of its old Branches, that are uſeleſs, or wither'd. 

We make uſe of this Species for making Hedges, 
which, when right order'd, make a very agreeable 
Ornament in a Garden. | 

It multiplies by Branches ſplit alang with the Roots, 
and planted in proper Places Four Inches deep in the 
Ground. 

The Roſe-Buſhes with the Yelow-Flower, require to 
be planted in ſtrong Earth, and cannot bear the 


| leaſt Conſtraint upon their Branches, for which Reaſon 


we commonly place them in the open Air, without 
making them faſt to any thing. 

They abſolutely hate Pruning, becauſe they ſhoot 
their Flowers at the Extremity of their Branches. 

But yet if you perceive any Branches miſplaced 
or ſpent, and conſequently uſeleſs, you muſt be ſure 
to lop the former till you bring the Buſh to the Fi- 
gure you deſire, and to cut the latter down to the 
Quick. 

To make the Yellow Roſes finer, you muſt take 
off part of em before they are blown. We propa- 
gate the Species in Spring, by Virtue of the new 
Sprigs that this ſort of Buſhes ſhoots at their Roots. 

The 7elow Roſes have ſuch fine tender Leaves, that 
the leaſt Rain rots them ; and for that Reaſon, when 
they are ready to blow, we give them ſome ſmall co- 
vering, whether of Panniers or of other things of 
that Nature, 


We 
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We oblige this Species to produce Flowers every 
Year, by Lopping its Branches pretty ſhort, in 
Z March or February 


lat 

yy © Tho! the Provence Re has not fo ſtrong-a Smell as 
- © that with the Hundred Leaves, yet it is equa.ly 

eſteem'd, | 
ch It requires the ſame Culture with that of the Hun- 
ſh dred Leaves, and if right managed, produces many 
ne Branches, and a great Quantity of Flowers that blow 
very well. 

8 The Serip'd Ryſe-Tree does not riſe high; we plant 
nt it both in Boxes and in open Ground. 

It. requires a ſtrong Earth well ſifted when put into 
es © a Box, and an indifferent hot Expoſure, and War- 
it ing when in open Ground. 
ar The Species is propagated Scutcheon-wite, either 

with 2 Dormant or a ſhooting Eye, the Firſt never 

s, failing to Flower the next Year, and the Second in 

le the autumn of the ſame Year. Theſe Two Ways 

of Propagation are better liked rhat that of the 

s, Branches with the Roots ſplit, which are always 

e Two or Three Years before they produce any 
Flowers. 

0 All the remaining Spe ies of Roſes, namely, the 

* Fleſh coloured Roſes, the Pale Roſes, the Virginia Res 

n and the Single Roſes of a deep Red Colour, require 

t much Sun, and a good ſtrong Ground. We plant 

em in November, February or the Beginning of March, 

! to the Depth of Four Inches: We prune them in 

| Spring, when Occaſion and the Rules of Gardening 

| require it: We water thoſe plants in Caſes, a" 

e bare their Roots as well as thoſe of the Plants ſet in 

- open Ground, in order to take out the old Ground, 

p and put in new which being fertile in Salts will make 


them yield fine Branches, and great Quantities of 
- very pretty Flowers, 


- - The Roſe-Buſhes with a Palo-Red Flower, are very 
7 proper for making Garden-Hedges, 2nd edging large 

Walks, becauſe they are thicker and better furniſh'd 
than the reſt; and when that Work 13 regularly per- 
form'd, nothing can look handſomer tian they do 


when the Buſhes are in Flower. 
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Deſcripien Generally ſpeaking, Reſe-Trees are a fort of Shrubs, 
tte /ifferent that ſhoot out from their Roots, hard, woody and 
'rs of Roſe. prickly Branches, garniſh'd with oblong Leaves, 
des, ani yotch'd in the Edges, and prickly to the Touch. 
Flowers. Upon theſe Branches are Flowers, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Leaves ſet in a Circular Form; the Cup of which 
is Leavy. and in Proceſs of time becomes an oh. 
long fl ſhy or pulpous Fruit, with one Capſula, 
or Bag. fill'd with Angular Seeds, which are cover 
* with ſmall Hair. This Deſcription of the Flower 
lc ſuits with all the other Species of Roſe-Buſhes, which 
It ſcarce differ from one another, otherwiſe than by a 
zþ Poms Colour or _— 8 
F he Pale- Roſes are handſome, large, Carnation co. 
ren lour'd, of a ſweet Smell, and an agreeable Aſpect. 
Damask- The Musk or Damæl Roſes are little, ſingle, White 
Coles. Roſes, which have a Smell much like that of Musk. 
| They are Purgative, being taken either in Infuſion 
or Conſerve. 
F common The common White Roſes are large and pretty, 
White Roſes. but nor ſo odoriferous as thoſe laſt-mention'd. 
Your Provence, or Re!-Reſes, are large, very pretty, 


1 and of a deep Red Colour. They feel Velvet: like 
p | to the Touch, and have but a very faint Smell. 

f Yellow Yell: Roſes have broad handſome Leaves, of 2 
cles. Limon Y-llow Colour, and inodorous. 

If the Month- . The Monthly Roſes are a Species of the Damak 

Dag * Roſes, of a Red Colour, which bear their Flowers in 
y Ruics, = 60 

ff Streak'd The Strip'd Roſes do not grow fo full or double as 
I ſes. the Dutch Roſes, and have Streaks of a Whitiſh 
f * upon the Leaves. This is what we call Pa. 
naches, 
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| 
Once on à ſolemn Feſtal Day he Fable 4 [ 
Held by th Immortals in the Skier, 4 © Roje-Tre oF 


Flora had ſummon all the Deities, 

That rule o'er Gardens, or ſurvey 

The Birth of Greens and ſpringing Flow'rs, 
And thus addreſs'd the Genial Pom ys. 


Te ſhining Graces of my courtly Train, HM 
The Cauſe of this Aſſembly know : x 
In Sov reign Majeſty I reign 

O'er the gay Flow'ry Univerſe below ; 

Tet my encreaſing Glory to maintain, 

A Queen Pl chuſe with ſpotleſs Honour fair, 

The delegated Crown to wear, 

Let me your Counſel and Aſſiſtance atk, 

T accompliſh this momentous Task, 


The Deities that ſtood around, 

At firſt return d a murm'ring Sound; 

Then ſaid, Fair Goddeſs, do you know, 

The Factious Feuds this muſt create? 

What jealous Rage, and mutual Hate, 

Among the Rival Flow'rs will grow ? 
The vileſt Thiſtle that infeſts the Plain 

Will think by tawdry painted Pride 

Deſer ves the Crown, and if deny d, 
Perhaps with Traytor-Plots. moleſt your Reign. 

Vain are your Fears, Flora replyd, : 
In fx d: — And hear how I'll the Cauſe decide, 


Deep in a venerable Mood, 

Where Oaks, with vocal Skill indu'd, 
Did wond'rous Oracles of old impart, 
Beneath a little Hills inclining Side, 

4 Grotto's ſeen, where Nature's Art 
Is exercis'd in all her ſmiling Pride. 


Retir'd in this ſweet praſſy Cell, 
A lovely Wood-Nymph once did dwell : 
She always pleasd ; for more than mortal Fire 
Shone in her Eyes, and did her Charms inſpire, 
A Dryad bore th'Illuſtrious Nymph, a Sylvan 
. her Sire. 
Chaſte, 
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Chaſte, wiſe, devout, ſhe ſtill obey d, 

With humble Zeal, Heaven's dread Commands, 
To every Attion ash d our Aid, 

And oft before our Altars pray d. 

Pure was ber Heart, and undefil d her Hands, 


She's dead, and from her ſweet Remains 
The wond*rous Mixture I wou'd take, 
This much defir'd, this perfect Flow'r to male; 
Aſſiſt, and thus with our transforming Pains, 
e' dignifie the Garden. Beds, and grace aur 
{ Fav"rite Plains. 


Th applauding Deities with Pleaſure heard, 
And for the grateful Work prepar'd. 
A bulie Face Priapus wore : 
Vertumnus of the Party too, 
From various Sweets th'exhaling Spirits drew, 
While in full Caniſters Pomona bore 
Of richeſt Fruit 4 plenteous Store; 
And Veſta promis'd wond'rous Things to do. 
Gay Venus led a lively Train 
Of Smiles and Graces ; the plump God of Wine 
From Cluſters did the flowing NeCtar ſtrain, 
And filPd large Goblets with his Fuice Divine. 


Thus charg'd; they ſeek the honour'd Shade, 
Where liv'd and dy d the ſpotleſs Maid. 

On a ſoft Ceuch of Turf the Body lay: 

Ti approaching Deities paſs'd all around, 
Prepar'd the Sacred Rites to pay 
In Silence, and with Awe profound, 

Flora Thrice bow'd, and thus was heard to pray, 


Jove, mighty Jove, whom all adore, 
Exert thy great creating Pow'r ! 
Let this fair Corps be mortal Clay no more, 


Transform it to a Tree to bear a beauteous Flower. 
Scarce had the Goddeſs ſpoke, when ſee, | wear, 
The Nymph's extended Limbs the Form ef Branches 


Behold the wond rous Change, the fragrant Tree 
To Leaves was turn'd her flowing Hair, 


And rich diffus d Perfumes regal d the wanton Air 
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Heaven's ! what new Charm, what ſudden Light, 

Improves the Grot, and entertains the Sight! 

A ſprouting Bud begins the Tree adorn, 

The large, the ſweet Vermilion Flow'r i; born! 

The Goddeſs Thrice on the fair Infant breath'd, 
To ſpread it into Life, and to convey 

The fragrant Soul, and every Grace bequeath'd, 

To make the Vegetable Princeſs gay. 

Then kiſs'd it Thrice, the general Silence broke, 

And thus in loud rejoycing Accents ſpoke. 


7 Flow'rs at my Command attendant here, 
Pay Homage, and your Sov'reign ROSE revere ! 
No Svrrom on your drooping Leaves be ſcen, 
Let all be proud of ſuch a Queen, 
So fit the Floral Crown to wear, 
To gloriſie the Day, and grace the Youthful Year ! 


Thus ſpeaking ſhe the new-born Favrite crown d, 
The Transformation was compleat : 

The Deities with Songs the Queen of Flow'rs did greet. 
Soft Flutes and tuneful Harps were beard to ſound, 
While now to Heav'n, well pleas'd, the Goddeſs flies, 
With her bright Train, and re-aſcends the Skies, 


The MOR AL. 


Tho? perfect Vertue ſhuns the World's Applauſe, 
And modeſtly to ſecret Shades withdraws, 

Rich in it ſelf, with Ornaments Divine; 

The juſter Gods oft call it out to ſhine, 

Or if a while they ſuffer it to lie 

Unſeen in its belov'd Obſcurity, 

Tis but the more to brighten its Renown, 

And on its honour'd Brows to fix the Crown, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Of Syringa, or Pipe-Tree, and the Garden-Rue, I p, 
alias the Indian Sumach. of 
| BY 


in the flat Borders of ſpacious Gardens, where 
it forms a ſort of Buſhy Dwarf, that fills its Place 
| very agreebly, when tis well managed. 6o 
ane he Culture of it conſiſts in putting it in ſtub. 
the Syringa. ſtantial Ground. It loves moiſture and ſhady Places, 
but at the ſame Time, grows very well in Places o 
another Character. 
When you have a mind to make it bear many 
Flowers and Branches, dig up the Ground in which 
it 22 Three 8 a Year. 1 40 
t propagates 'T'wo ways, namely by Slips, an 
Branities with the Root folir | 7 4 
In the firſt way of Propagation, we muſt take care 
that the Slips have always a little of the old Wood 
at their lower end, and to plant them in ſhady Places, 
in order to their ſhooting Strings or Fibres the ſooner, 
In the ſecond Way, we make a Ring round the Root 
of the Syringa, and after baring the Roots, take the 


of the Syringa. A HIS Shrub looks well, and is commonly placed (10 


Sprigs that are inſerted into it, and part them, taking p. 
off as many Roots as we can. ar 
As Nature never gives finer Productions than W 
when Art comes in to its Aſſiſtance, ſo Syringa D 
never appears of a more agreeable Figure, than when It 
"tis lop'd. u 
In this Operation, we take off all the dead Branches, 
all that ſeems to be ſpent or waſted, and ſuch Branches MW ® 
as grow in a diſorderly Polition. 2 

When any Branches do much out-ſhoot the reſt, I 
or lean too much to a Side, we muſt cut them off, in 


* as our Induſtry directs; and tho' the Syringa de- 
3 lights in the Shade, tis not the Worſe for being 3 t 
j little Inlivened in the Middle. 


Pp 
bl Deſcripticn of The Hringa is a Shrub, which from its Root ſhoots W * 
ibe Syringa. forth knotty Stems; theſe divide into Branches, gar. 8 
4 niſh'd with oblong broad Leaves, ſlightly jagged * 
|” in the Edges, ſtanding oppoſite to one another, 
ter · 
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| rerminating in Points, and of a fine Green Co- 
jour. At the End of theſe Branches grow » Roſaceous 
| Flowers, Compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, ſet in a circular 

Form; from the Cup of which there riſes a Stylus, or 


„P. ſtillum, that afterwards becomes a Fruit in the Form 
of a Top, adhering to the Cup, opening in Four 4 
Parts, and divided into Four Cells repleniſhed with | 
d ſmall Seeds. "uh 
e Botaniſts have beſtowed ſeveral Names upon this of Garden- 


e little Tree, ſome calling it Rhus, others Moe, and Nie. 
others Sumach, whence it had the Name of the Indian 
. Sumach, 1 
„Por the right Culture of Indian Sumach, get ready The Culture of WR 
f ſome Boxes or Caſes fill'd with an Earth, compoſed of Sumach. 
halt Mould, halt Kirchin-Garden-Ground well ſifted. 
When Jorder Boxes, I underſtand it of temperate Cli- 
h mates, upon the Account of the Froſts which annoys 
it, and from which 'tis eaſily ſhelter'd by being con- 
15 vey'd into a Green Houſe. 
Theſe Boxes are likewiſe of good uſe for gaining 
e the moſt ſuitable Expoſure, which is that of lying 
d under the directeſt Rays of the Sun, or ſuch as come 


s, neareſt to a Perpendicular, Bur in hot Countries 
r. Sumach grows very well in open Ground, without 
It any danger from the Winter. 

10 When we plant it in open Ground, the moſt pro— 


12 per Soil is Kirchin-Garden-Ground ; but both here 
and when *tis planted in Boxes, it requires frequent 


nm watering. Forasmuch as it has a ſuthcient natural 

4 Diſpoſition to aſſume its proper Form, we do not lop 

en it at all, for that Operation is more diſſerviceable than 

uſeful to it. 

" It propagates by Shoots or Suckers that grow 

on out of its Root, which we ſplit, taking off with them 
as much Root as we can. We plant theſe Four 

& Inches deep in ſuch Ground as I mentioned but 

ff now. 

je- This Plant deſerves a Place in Gardens and among 


che Trees and Shrubs that we plant in Boxes. Tis 
pity *tis ſo Rare in our Climate, eſpecially ſince it 


s might be rendred more common, if People would 
Wy give themſelves the Trouble of Cultivating it accord- 
ed ing to Art. | 
er, 


Is " I The 


a. 
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F Deſeriprion of The Indian Sumach is a Shrub, that gtows high 
| Garden-Rue. enough for its bulk, and divides into ſeveral Branches, 
| - garniſh'd with oblong broad Leaves, notched in the 
| Edges, and of a reddiſh Colour. "The Extremity 


—g̃—̃ Pd” Ree —— 


of theſe Branches bears Flowers of the Roſe kind, con. 
fiſting of ſeveral Leaves in a round Form; from the 
Cup of which riſes a Piſti/lum, which in proceſs of 
time becomes a Bag that's ſomewhat round, and con. 
tains a Seed reſembling a ſmall Kidney. 
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CHAP. IX. 
| Of Roſemary and Barba Jovis, or Silver-Bulh 


119; Oſemary is a Shrub that for ſome time has been 
Roſem ſr 0 * — A 
= Y R much in Vogue; and to make it worthy of a 


P Station among the other Plants that adorn Gardens, 
| *ris work'd into a very ſigbtly convenient Form, 1 
- which I am now about to deſcribe. 


ne Cultureof The Culture of Reſemary does not puzzle us much, | 
' Rolemary, 


— 2 


for tis a Plant of a ſtrong Conſtitution, and agrees | 
with almoſt all forts of Ground. 
However, the beſt and molt ſuitable Ground, is 2 
light Earth: We cultivate this Plant both in Boxes | 
and in open Ground. 13 
When we Cultivate it in open Ground, we do! 
not mind it as the ornamental Part of a Garden, | 
but deſign it only for Propagation by Layers taken | 
from it. 
[Theſe Layers are the fineſt and ſtraighteſt Branches 
we can find upon the Roſemary Root, which we lay 
in the Ground, after ſtripping its lower part or what 
is to be laid, of the Leaves. 
We lay Reſemary in March, and the Layers continue | 
in the Ground from that time to September or October. 
Then we take them up, and plant them in Pots or 
Boxes, with an Earth compoſed of halt. Mould ct | 
on * and half Kitchin Garden Ground, well 
ted. | 


a i. 
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h To raiſe this Shrub in due Form, we muſt take care 

„ WW as it grows up, to make its Trunk grow a Foot and 
e a Half high; and after it has arrived at that height, | 
we need not be ſollicitous about its Head, for that | | 
ft will take due Form of its ſelf, if we give it but the | 
e leaſt Attendance. / Þ 
of Reſemary takes well in all Expoſures ; but when it a} 
n. has much Sun, it muſt be frequently watered. If 9 


Wy 


any of the Branches has a diſorderly Poſition in the 
Head, or flings out too wide, we may cut it quite off, 
if it diſobliges the Eye, or content our ſelves with | 
putting it to rights, if we find ic looks well upon be- "bp 
ing cut where our Ingenuity directs. | | 
Roſemary is a Shrub which from its Root ſhoots Deſcription of il 
ſeyeral Stems Three Foot high, divided into ſeveral 1 
long Branches; its Leaves are narrow rough of a J. 


4 
| 
1 


: 
* 
[7 
\ 
x 
1 - 
« 


Roſemary. 


Brown Green on the Upper, and a \Whitiſth Colour * 
el on the under Side, and of an aromarick Smell: At & 
2 the T'op of theſe Branches appear Fiowers of Qne 
ns, WF Leaf of the Kind calFd Lb: i. or reſembling Lips, 

m, the Upper of which is divided into Two Parts, and 

warp'd from above backwards. with crooked Stra- 
ch, mina, or Threads, whereas the Under-Lip is divided 
ces into Three Parts, of which that in the Middle is 

hollow as a Spoon. From the Cup of the Flowers, 

4 which runs out to 3 or 4 Points, there riſes a Stylus, or 
xes Piſtillum, which is faſtened like a Nail to the Hinder- 

part of the Flower, and accompanied as it were with 
do Four ſorts of Embryos, which in proceſs of time 
len, become ſo many round Seeds ſhut up in a Bag that 


ken ſerv'd for a Cup to the Flower. 


Of the Barba Jovis, or Jupiter's Beard. 


The Barba Jovis is not quite a Shrub, yet we allow be Culture. 
it a Place among the Plants of that Character, be- 
cauſe it has a hard and almoſt woody Stem. 

It Propagates by its Seed, ſown upon hot Beds in 
March, and cultivated after the fame Manner with 
the other Plants ſown in that Month; of which we 
have treated largely above. 


When 


8 


| | | 


' * 
Jar ba Jovis. 
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md tis Cul 
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When this Plant is roug enough to be replanted, 
we prepare Pots or Boxes for it, fill d with an Earth 
compol:d of Two Thirds Mold and One Third 
Gravel or ſome other light Earth well ſifted. 

This Plant loves much Sun, and frequent watering, 
and ſerves for a fine Ornament when mix'd with 
other Flowers in Boxes and Pots. 

Barba Fovis is a Shrub that ſhoots forth a Stem a 
Foot and halt High, which is hard, almoſt Woady, 
covered with a dawny Bark, and divided into ſe— 
veral Branches, garniſhed with Leaves ranged by 
Pairs on the Sides, which are rough and of a thining 
Silver Colour. At the Extremity of the Branches ap- 
pears a Papilionaceous Flower. (i. e. ſuch as reſembles a 
Butterflie) the Piſtillum of which riſing from the Cup 
becomes afterwards a ſhort Cod of an oval Figure, 
fill'd with roundiſh Seed. 


An. 


Of the Lew - Tree, the Picea, or Pitch-Tree, (a Spe- 
cies of Fir, called, Abies tenuior folio, Fructu 
deorſum inflexo) and Cypreſs; and the Uſes 
they are applied to in Garaens of Pleaſure. 


SINCE the Trees that make the Subject of this 

Chgpter, and thoſe to be treared of in the ſequel 
of this Treatiſe, are only conlider'd in the Way of 
Gardening, with reſpect to their Ornamental Function, 
to the Forms they are brought to, and to the Com- 
partments or Knots where they are proper to be 
placed; I ſhall here not only deſcribe their Culture, 
bur likewiſe ſhew how they are to be run along, 
what Idea we are to have of em and what Conduct is 
neceſſary in reference to them. 

To begin with the Culture of this Tree. as being 
the Labour without which all our Projects are to 
no Purpoſe ; I muſt acquaint you in the brit Place, 
that the Jew Propagates by its Secd, and that after the 
following Manner. . 
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| 

X | September is commonly the Seaſon of ſowing Yews ; 

1 in order to which we ſingle our the looſeſt and moſt 

d | tractable Ground we can find, upon which we draw 
Plots as long and as broad as we pleaſe. * 

| Theſe Plots being drawn by the Line, we muſt take 


| Care, unleſs the Ground is vety good indeed, to ſtrew 
upon em Mold of hot Beds to the thickneſs of an Inch; 
4 and after ſmoothing the Surface, to ſow the Yew-ſeed 
as diſtinctly as we can upon it, either all over the Sur- 
face, or in Drills. | | 
Some uſe the precaution of ſteeping the Seed (before 
it is ſown) in Water till it (wells; and alledge, Thar 
f by that means it riſes ſooner, by reaſon that the bud- „ 
r ding Principle has thus aſſum'd the neceſſary diſpoſiti- 
on for acting before the Seed is put in the Ground. 
, | For my own part I approve of this practice, and tho 
ſome Gardnets are of another Mind, I maintain tis 
much the beſt way. 
: When the Seed is ſown we cover it up hand{omly 
with a Rake; then taking a Watering- pot, we wet it 
plentifully, and fo leave it till it ſhoots up. 
| When theſe little Plants appear above Ground, it 
3 behoves us, during the Summer-hears, to Water 'em 
] from time to time; and if we rake care ro keep em 
; clear of Weeds, we'll find that in two Years they'll 
be ſtrong enough ro bear Tranſplantation. | 1 
This is the firſt ſort of Nurſery for the raifing of 1 
, 


Yews, till they are tranſplanted to a ſecond. 
Tis a certain Truth that our only View in pulling . 
Yews out of the place where they were ſown, is to 1 


give em more room than they had before. And ſo we 4 
5 may readily conclude, that it behoves us to allot them a 4 
Z larger {pace of Ground, and to turn ĩt up ſeveral times, 1 
q that it may thereby prove more looſe and tractable. 4 N 
y After {ſmoothing this allotted Ground with a Rake, | 
L we draw Lines or little Furrows in it, at the diſtance 


of two Foot one from another, in which we plant theſe 
young Yews at the ſame mutual diftance. 
: | As ſoon as they are planted, and their Roots cover' 

well up with Earth, we Water em. This Operation 
is perform'd in March. e 
{ While theſe Yews are growing up, we mut not o- ; 
mit to turn up theit Ground four times a Year, that is, 
once in March, or towards the end of that Month, 10 | 
1 ; > X a difs | 
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diſpoſe, the Plants to act and take deep Root; a ſecond 


time in May, to facilitate the motion of the nutritious 


\ Juice within 'em; a third time in Fuly, to redonble 
5 the motion within em that abates upon the exhauſt ing 
of the Juice ; and a fourth time in September, to oblige 


the Salts of the Earth, when the Hear is concentrated 
within ir, to be more ready to penetrate the Plants 
when favour d by a proper Seaſon. 
3; Theſe Plants continue in this Nurſery, and are thus 
| manag d for four or five Years, at the end of which we 
| begin to take them up, and place 'em in the flat Bor- 


| ders of Parrerrcs, or in large Garden-walks, or in en- 
1 tire Paliſſades, or elſe in the form of Hedges along the 
7 great Walks. a 


To prevent their ſuffering any Alteration in being 
tranſplanted from their Nurſery to any other part, we 
always take them up with che Earth about their Roots, 
5 for other wiſe they would be late in taking Root again ; 
and for grcater fecurity we take them up in little Bal- 
kets or Hampers made on purpoſe. 

We place the Yews (as I ſaid but now) in flat Bor- 
ders, cr along great Walks, whether in Paliſſades or 
| in divers Figures. There is nothing ſo agreeable to the 
J light, nothing that ſets off a Garden better, or makes 
tr look more Magnificent. Your large Parks are like- 
3 wile adorn'd with this ſort of Trees. 
ne p. The Yew is an ever green Tree, which from its 

tion of e Root ſhcots forth a Trunk divided and ſurrounded by 
 Yew-Jrece, (everal Branches that lye cloſe to one another, and have 
a hard reddiſh Wood. Theſe Branches are loaded with 
oblong, round and narrow Leaves. in the form of Nec- 
dles, which are hard, prickly and of a dark green Co- 
lour. Ar rhe extremiry of theſe Branches are Amen? 7- 
ceous-Flowers or Catskins in the form of Thongs, of a 
pale green Colour, conſiſting, according ro Mr. Torrne- 
fert, of ſome Chives fill'd with very fine Dutt, and cut 
in the form of Muſhrooms with four or five Notches. 
In other ſeparate parts there appears the Fruit, which is 


S — ID 
K 
- 


bY only ſoft, reddiſh and juicy Berries, excavaretl on the 
in fore part in the form of a little Bell, and fill'd each of 
287 'em with a Seed. 

| Or the Pieces or Pitch-TFree and its Culture. 


Ihe Picea, which moſt People call corruptiy E-: 
| e rien £ 9 1 4 5 
in, STS and culrlvated after the fame manne: with 


1 
SELL 


while in coming to a ſtate of Perfection, « becauſe 
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New, excepting that ſhady Places do not agree ſo well N 


with it. It loves a dry Soil, and would be as much 
elteem'd as 7ew, if it were not apt to ſtrip in the low- 


er part 0 
I: has a very good Aſpect, as well as Yew, in your 1 
very large Garden-walks, and thole in Parks; and tis 1 
trim'd with Sheers into the ſame form with Tew. * 
When Yew or the Picea is once put in the Ground oe. 
to continue without tranſplanting, it grows without a- ; 
ny Manurement or Tillage, unleſs it be in flat Borders, 4 
the Ground of which we are oblig'd to turn up for the | 
due Culture of the Flowers that are in it. 

The Picea is a Tree that reſembles a 7ew, excepting he Heſtripti- 
that its Leaves are of a green Colour that is not ſo on of the Picea. | 
brown. Its Flowers are amentaceous or in the form 
of Strings, being compos'd of ſeveral Chives, but 
barrenz for their Embryo's grow among the Leaves 
from a ſeparate Spica or Ear, and become a leavy 1 
Seed, lodg'd equally in Scales, which being made faſt "ol 
all round, compole this Fruit, which is nothing elſe * 
but a Sprica, that gfows bigger. 

Of Cypreſs and its Culture. 

Nature having el{tabliſh'd a conformity between the 
Cypreſs and the two Trees above mention'd, Experi- 
ence has taught us that the Culture of theſe is proper 
for the other. So, to avoid uſeleſs Reperitions, the 
Reader may have recourſe to Page 449. where he will 
meet with ſuitable Inſtructions upon rhis Head. 

Cypreſſes were formerly more in vogue than they are 
now ; for then they had whole Walks of 'em. Bur 
in regard they bear only one Figure, which 1s Pyra- 
midal, the New and the Picea were ſince found more 
proper for the Imbelliſhment of Gardens; and fo the 
Culture of theſe raking place, Cypreſs lay neglected. 1 ö 

All the Trees I have now mention'd, are a „ 1 

fo 


. 95 


. 
* 


their Wood is very hard. = . 8 
The Cypreſs is a big Tree that ſhoots up a very n. /n.;.,;,:; | 

ſtrair Trunk, divided into ſeveral Branches, loaded onof Cyprels, F. 

with Leaves which are much jagged, thick and of a 

browaiſh green Colour. Ar the end of theſe Branches 

are amentaceous Flowers in the form ot Strings or Cat's- 

Tails, compos'd of ſeveral little Leaves or Scales, 


i 
f 


7 
and barren, Their Wings are guarded by Chives that = 
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throw out a very ſmall Powder. The Embryo bes 
comes a roundiſh Fruit, which opens in the form of 
Nails, and is repleniſh'd with ſeveral angular Seeds. 


—— . . g.. —_—_— 
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hn 


CHA F. XI. 
Of Carpinus or Hornbeam. 


Shall not here treat of the way of bringing up this 
Tree, ſince Nature furniſhes us with as many as we 
have occaſion for in Gardens. 

The Sprigs of this Tree made uſe of in Gardens, 
are call'd in French, Charmilles, (from Charme the French 
Word for Carpinus) and commonly are nothing but the 
Branches with part of the Root, ſcarce bigger at the 
foot than one's Thumb: That being the ſize we are to 
chuſe em of. | 

The beſt Charmille is that which has a ſmooth ſhin- 
ing Bark, with many Roots. It thrives in all forts of 
Ground, but better indeed in good Ground than in bad. 

When we put theſe Plants in the Ground, we muſt al- 
ways dig Trenches in the Knots where we deſign to 
plant em, and place em four Inches deep in the 
Ground, at the diſtance of three Inches from one an- 
ther, having firſt of all taken care to cut em all to the 
heighth of eight or ten Inches. 

Having thus planted them in the Trenches by the 
Line extended very tight, we cover the Roots with 
Earth that's well looſen'd and tractable ; and that ſuch 
Earth may be met with, we always perform this Ope- 
ration in good Weather. | 

The Seaſon. for performing it, is from November tc 
the end of March, when the Juice beginning to act in 
the Plants, renders the interruption of its courle dan- 
gerous. | 

To make theſe Plants grow as we would have 'em, 


we mult turn up the Ground in which they ſtand fou: 


times in the Year, that is once in March, once in May, 
a third time in Fuly, and the laſt time in September. 
When it grows up we firit of all help it with Sheets 
to form it ſelf into a cloſe ſmooth Paliſſade; and when it 
is very high, we make uſe of a: Hook. And if the Pa- 
liſlade is very high, we have a Cart made on purpoſe, 
vp9n 


upon which the Trimmer ſtands, and which is drawn 


| Jaid divers ways for the greater Ornament of Parks, 
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by a Horſe or two as the Workman goes ou. l 
 "Hornbeam is commonly made uſe of for Paliſſades, The uſe of | 
ſome of which are very high, and others only Breaſt Hornbeam i» 


high, forming a ſort of Hedge interlin'd with Trees at Gardens, | 
ual diftances. 2 3 
Theſe Paliſſades ſerve to divide Compartments, and | At 

give them the deſign d Form. Now theſe Compartments 2 


conſiſt in a Star, a Patte d' Oye or Gooſe-foor, Walks 


Labyrinths, and Boſquets, or Groves. 

| Of a Star. 85 

I ſhall not now ſtay to explain the niedaing of the 
terms Star. and Patte d Oye, or Gooſe-Foot:; having ſuf- 
ficiently defin'd em in a Dictionary I lately publiſh'd, 
to which the Reader may have reconrſe. Bur conſi- 
dering that a definition does not always give a full 
Idea of a thing, I have thought it proper to lay it 
before your Eyes in a Draught. | 

But before I give you the Draught, I reckon "twill 
be of uſe to premiſe a few Things of this part of a 
Garden. 

A Star has its Walks of Gravel done over with 2 
Rake, or elſe they have a green Plot in the middle 
ſown with Hay-/e-d, which we Mow once, or rather 
twice a Year, for the greater Neatneſs of the Garden. 

On the tides of thete green Walks arc two Gravel 
Paths, which are more or leſs broad according to the 
breadrh of the Walk, or according to the Humour of 
the Maſter of the Garden. | 

We enter this Star by ſome other Walk that ends at 
it, or elſe we enter it all on a ſudden by one of the 
Walks that are part of irs Compoſition. This premis'd, 
we now ſuhjoin the Draught. 

The Figure of a Star of Charmille, or Hornbeam. No. XII. 
A. Are the Walks of Hornbeam that make the Figure 
of a Star. B. repreſents the green Plots that adorn it. 


The Paths that part em and are Gravel are mark d C, 1 


And in regard this Knot is always accompany'd with . 


other Garden - knots. D. repreſents thoſe with which Aft 
it is imbelliſh'd, and which are adorn'd with Trees 4 


and green Plots. 
Of a Patte d' Oye or Gooſe-Foot. 
When a Parte d Oye is well underſtood, we may 
OE, > Þ + juſtly 
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juſtly ſay tis very Ornamental in a Garden; 
This fort of Garden-knars has commonly Avennes 
that lead to it, and theſe Avenues, as well as the other 
Walks which form ir, are either of green Plots accom- 

ny'd with aths as above, or Gravel-walks, like thoſe 
repreſented in the foilowing Draught, with the Trecs 
planted along em. iP” Hor 

The middle is commonly a Grafs-plot quite round or 
oval, ſurrounded with a Gravel Walk as broad as you 
will 
„ The Figure of a Patte d Oye. No. XIII. 

A. are the pieces of the Patte d Oye ; and what 
we fee mark d B. are the other Eno:s that adorn this. 
C. are the Gravel-walks. And D. repreſents the mid- 
dle of the Patte d Oye, 
BEES | Of a Labyrinth. 

A Labyrinth is commonly a Place cut into ſeveral 
Paths, which are render d agreeable by the Horubeam 


that parts them. This ſort of Knots we meet with in 


great Gardens; and the Labyrinths that are moſt e- 
ſteem'd, are always thoſe which are moſt perplexed, 
ſuch as that at Verſailles, which is admirably well con- 
certed. | 

... The Paliſſades of which this Work is compos'd, are 
Ten, Twelve, or Fifteen Foot high; ſome are not a- 
bave Breaſt high. bur theſe are none of the fineſt. 


The Paths which divide the Labyrinths onght always 


to be Gravel or raked, and the Horubeam thould be 
rrimm'd with a Hook. The following Figure will give 
you an Idea of this Ornament. 

The Figure of a Labyrinth. No, XIV. 


, Of Boſquets, or Groves. 


Boſquets ſecm to be the ſame with Bouquet a Noſc- 


5 gay; and I am apt to believe the Gardners mean no- 


thing elſe by that Word, for in effect a Work of this 
nature is a ſort of green Knot, form'd by the 
Branches and Leaves of the Trees that compoſe it, and 
are lay'd cloſe one upon another. 

A Beſquet is a ſmall ſpace of Ground, inclos d with 
Paliſſades of Hornbeam, which is fill'd in the middle 
with other Trees that riſe very high, ſuch as Elms, and 


form in the top a green Knor. 


At the Root of theſe Elms, which generally run all 


along the Paliſſades, at equal diſtances, other are 
N Wild 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


wild Trees are planred, which rendring the i 
thick and buſhy, form a ſort of Cope. 

Theſe G oves are form'd ſeveral ways: Some are 
regular, by reaſon of the rela:ion they bave ro ſome 
other Knors or Parts, which they are calculated to re- 
ſemble; whereas ochers are nothing bur the pure effect 
of Cap ice, being blended with other Knots, which 
are | kewiſe laid our in different Forms. 

A plurality of Groves is not practisd but in very 
ſpacivus Gardens, and fuch +5 belong to wealthy Peo- 
ple; for ſuch Projects do alway require a great Charge. 

There are other ſorts of Boſquets, which are neither 
edg d with. Charmille, nor thick and.buſhy within; 
bur conſiſt only of Trees with a tall Trunk, plan- 
ted at acute or at right Angles. The Trees moſt 
commonly imploy'd in this Service, are Elms, 
or elſe the Horſe-Cheſnut-Trees, which being diſpos'd 
in this Faſhion, form a little Wood of lofty Trees; rhe 
Surface of the Ground being ſmooth and Gravel, or 
elle coyer'd with Herbs in the form of green Plots. 

The regular Groves ought to be plac'd by ſome 
Houſe or lodging Apartment, the Beauty of which 
conſiſts in having every thing orderly, and laid our in 
due Proportion about it. As for the other ſorts they 
are in equal eſteem, and equally covered ; for variety 
is always the molt pleaſurable Ingredient in great Parks, 

The Walks in Groves onght always to be gravel or 
rak'd Ground, unleſs they be very broad; in which 
caſc we put in the middle ſame Spaniſh Trefoil or Clo- 
ver-praſs, or Hay-Seed, or the Seed of Medick-Fodder ; 
raking care to leave rak d Paths on the two ſides. 

The Figure of ſeveral regular and irregular 
Boſquets or Groves. No. XV. 

I have already told you that in planting the Bran- Remarks 
ches of Horubeam, you muſt cut em about a Foot high; 
but the Impatience of People to fee em grow with ex - 
pedition, has put em upon ways and means of form 
ing Groves or Walks, that after the firſt Year ſha 1 
appear Garniſh'd almoſt all over from Top to Bottona; 
and the method of obtaining this end is as followerh. 

Take the Twigs vs Hornbeam as big as ones Thumb, 
with good ſtore of fibrous Roots, and plant at firſt to 
the depth of ten or twelve Foot, obſerving to make faſt 
the Branches to a Paliſſade made with Vine-props or 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
ſome ſuch other Woods, without cutting off any thing, 
In Courts, whether great or little, we may in a very 
little time form ſuch a Paliſade, which will give entire 
ſatisfaction if we do bur dig up the Ground, and range 
the Branches artfully. It the Courts are ſome what ſpa- 
cious, and if we plant at equal diſtances Elms, or Horſe- 


- Cheſaut-rrees along and behind this Paliſade, we will 


in time injoy the Pleaſure of a Vetdure and Shade that 
ſtrikes the Eye very agreeably in Summer. 
Of Galleries and Arcades, or Archwork. 

Tho the Knots above-mention'd may be reckon d 
ſufficient for imploying Hornbeam ; yer none of theſe 
is finer or more magnificent than a Gallery with Arches. 

Such a Piece indeed ſeems to moſt Spectators to be 
a difficult thing to make, and yet cis far from difficul- 
ty. The eaſie way of doing it is this. 

We ſuppoſe you are ſenſible beforehand, that Horn- 
beam is a Tree of a fingular Genius for making Paliſ- 
ſades, and that where Nature is deficient in rendring 
them perfect, Art preſently ſupplies the defect. 

In order then to forma Gallery with Arches of Char- 
ville, draw firſt a Line, or Trace, as long as you judge 
convenient, and therein ſet the Hornbeam, as was a- 
Dove directed. The Hornbeam-Twigs planted aftei 
his manner. are to make the Ground-work or Bottom 


of the Gallery, when they grow up to the due heighth ; 


and in this part there is no difficulty, for you bave no- 


thing to do, but to turn up the Ground to make it grow, 


nd to trim when occaſion requires. 
In making the forepartof the Gallery there's more cau- 


tion to be obſery'd, by reaſon of the Arches which are 
to be duly form'd, 


A Gallery of Charmiile or Hornbeam-T wigs, is eight 


or ten Foot wide within, which is a reaſonable Space 
iro walk in, and from twelve to fifteen Foot high. The 
Pillars that ſupport the Arch ought ro be four Foot 


Aiſtant one from another. 

The bottom of the Gallery being drawn as above, we 
ben dreſs the forepart after the Fat manner, thar is, 
we plant the Twigs along an extended Line; but when 
1 grows to the heighth of three Foot, after adjuſting 


the diſtances of each Pillar, we ſtop the Twigs between 
Pillar and Pillar ar thar heighth, and run em as artful- 
dy as we can along a Treillage made on purpoſe, and 
Where the Arcades are all form'd. | 
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Ie Compleat Floriſt. 

If in its xing any Branches out · ſnoot the others, that 
Fault is eaſily corrected by the Sheers ſeaſonably us d. 
Arcades being thus manag d. will fortify themſelves 


more and more, and be ſtrong enough to ſupport them- 4 
ſelves. After they have acquir'd the proper Form, tis . 
an eaſy matter to keep em to ir by the right uſe of the nl 
Sheers, which do always keep this ſort of Work in Per- 0 
fection. . | 1.3 


The Figure of a Treillage with Arches, and of a Gallery | 
| of the ſame Form. No. XVI. | | 
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' 
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Carpinus, or Hornbeam, is a Tree which ſhoots up a Deſcription 
thick Trunk, divided from the lower part into ſeveral Carpinus. 
Branches, which ſpread very much, . Irs Bark is uneven, | 
rough, and whitiſh, and is cover'd all over with pretty 

broad Leaves, which are notch'd in the Edges, ſtiff, ob- 
long, and ſharp-pointed. 'The Hornbeam produces A- 
mentaceons Flowers (or Flowers in the form of Strings) 
compos'd of ſeveral little Leaves fer round in the form 
of Scales, under which are ſeveral Stamina, or Threads. 
The Embryo's of theſe Flowers grow apart from the 
Flowers, among the Leaves of a Spica, or Ear, which 

rows larger and finer, and theſe Embryo's become a 

— Fruit, ofrentimes in form of a Navel, preſs'd cloſe 
together, fring d, and fill d with a round Stone. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Honey ſuckles, Phylaria, aud Alaternus. 


m 


T Heſe three ſorts of Shrubs being apply d to one and 


the ſame uſe in the way of Gardening, I have choſe 9 4 

to throw em all into one Chapter, to avoid necdleſs 1 
Repetitions, _ | | 3% 
Of Honeyſuckles. | 1 

We have two forts of Capri/olium, or Honeyſuckle ; 1 
namely the Caprifolium Germanicum, or Common Honey. | | | 


ſucke, and the Roman Honey/uckle, call d by the Bota- 
niſts Periclymenum Ttalicum, from Wi circum, & AI if 
volvo ; for the Branches of the Honey/uckle commonly .-- 
twine round thoſe of the other neighbouring Shrubs. 8 | 


Tis certain, that the beſt way of mapaging any 
; lan: 
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458 The Compleat Floriſt, 


e Culture of Plant whatſoever, is to humour its Nature. Now 
oneyſuckles. F7oneyſuckle grows in Woods and Hedges, when only in 
a the hands of Nature; and from thence we may ſafely 
conclude, that tis an eafy matter to raiſe it. | 

In effect there's nothing eaſier than to multiply its 

1 Species; and it has ſuch a forward Diſpoſition to throw. 
out Roots, that ir propagates as much as you will by Slips. 
| Having ſpoke above at large of the method of Propa- 
| gating the Shrubs that have a forward Diſpoſition to take 
root, I ſhall here inſiſt no longer on theſe Slips. 
2b Honeyſuckles propagate likewiſe by Layers, eſpecially 
' when planted againſt a Wall in order to form an Eſpa- 
4 lier, and its Branches are wanted to fill up the void Space. 
Theſe two Operations of the Slips and the Layer:, 
are practis d upon both the kinds in March, as ſoon as 
ever the Weather begins to be mild. 
r Honey/ucki/e is proper for many things in a Garden; 
we make Paliſſades of it, which being well garniſh d, 
. have an agrecable Aſpect, either in Gardens or Courts. 
It thrives in the Shade as well as the Sun, and in any 
Ground whatſoever, if it be but tractable and a little 
looſen'd. 

Tis likewite very proper for Summer-houſes, and 
for that end would be prefert'd before any other Plant, 
if it were not apt to be infected by the Spaniſh Flies. 
We likewiſe make little buſhy Dwarfs of it, which we 
plant in the middle of the flat borders of Parterres a: 

"ge equal Diffances P 

Deſcription of The Honeyſuckle is 2 Shrab, which from its Roo: 
vymmon dos ſhoots out a preat many long vine-like Branches, which 
jeyſeckle. ſpread all about, if they are not ſtaid, and twine round 
every thing that's near em. Ar the knots of the Bran- 
-Þ ches'we ſee Leaves ſtanding two and two oppoſite ro one 
| another. pretty broad, ſoſt to the Touch, ſharp-poinred, 
green on the upper, and whitiſh on the under Side. Ac 
the end of rhele Branches appear Flowers in the form of 
a Pipe, or Gutter widen'd ar the Mouth, cut into two 
Lips, of which the upper Lip is divided into ſeveral 
Parts, and the under is àa fort of Tongue. The Cup 
of this Flower becomes a ſoft Fruit, or a Berry reple- 

niſh'd with round compact Seed. 
AR This fort of Yneyſuchle differs from the former only 
cription- of jn this, that its Leaves are round, and the greateſt Part 


Roman Ho 40 ſo joyn in one with another, that they ſeem to form 
aeyſuckle, ths ö ont 


— 2 < 


* 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
e Body; add to this, theſe Leaves are hollow and of 
pale green Colour 
Of the Phylaria, 

The ſureſt and ſhorteſt way of propagating the Phy- 
ria, is ſowing it in September, or October. 

The Seed of this Shrub is like a little Stone which 
very hard, and conſequently very difficult to 
penetrated by the Humour that oupht to heip it to 
oot. For this reaſon, tis proper. before we \ow it, 
d ſteep it in Water twenty four Hours. Experience 
as taught us, that this Expedient promotes its G: owrh 
nightily; for its germinating Part beginning thus to 

ell, ſhoors much ſooner than when 'tis ſown vwirhonr 
gat Frecaution. 
Moſt Flower - Gardners, that is, thoſe who deal in all 
orrs of Plants for the imbelliſhment of Gardens. raile 
bis Shrub in Nurſeries. 
When I ſpeak of {owing the Phy/aria in Nurſeries, I 
pply it to thoſe who raiſe a great Quantity of em; 
zur if you want only a {mall Quantity, you reed te ge 
four {elf no further Trouble, than to ſo the Seed di- 
ectly in the Places appointed for the {tation of the 
Toneyſuckle. 

The Ground in which tis ſown, oughr to be made 
ery tractable, and in Nurſeries the diff ance of near 
Foot oughr to be obſerv'd from one Plant to another, 
be Traces being drawn by the Line. But when, we 
dw it for a Continuance, we leave the diſtance of a 
irge Foot and a half; for this Shrub ſhoors out Bran- 
hes enough to fill up its Station, eſpecially when un- 
er skiltul Hands. 

We ule the Phylaria only for making Bowers or Pa- 
fades, in which Forms it looks very gracefully in a 
rarden, or a Court. But now we have occafon ro ſpeak 
t Arbours, 'twill not be improper to ſubjoyn a De- 
'ription of one of the neweſt Faſhion. 

The Furniture of an A: bour or Summer houſe is com- 
1only Joyner's work, the Wood of which is painted green, 
this be well ſituated, it looks very gracefully in a Gar- 

n. But for as much as every one is not able to ga to that 
arge, Gardners have found ont a way ot making green 
rbours of Stakes of good Wood, of Pol:s of Willow, 
bd Vine Props, made faſt one to another with Wicker, 
f Iron Wier, after they are plac'd in due order. 
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Deſcription of 
' ommon Ao* 
jeyfuckle. 


another. pretty broad, ſoft to the Touch, ſharp-poinC 


' Romm Ho- 
' aeyſuckle, 


- Deffrip:ion of ;, 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


e Culture of Plant whatſoever, is to humour its Nature. Now 
oneyluckles. Honeyſuckle grows in Woods and Hedges, when only i 
the hands of Nature ; and from thence we may ſafely 


conclude, that tis an eafy matter to raiſe it. 


In effect there's nothing eaſier than to multiply 1 


Species; and it has ſuch a forward Diſpoſition to thro 
out Roots, that it propagates as much as you will by Sli 
Having ſpoke above at large of the method of Pro 
gating the Shrubs that have a forward Diſpoſition to ta 
root, I ſhall here inſiſt no longer on theſe Slips. 
Honeyſuckles propagare likewiſe by Layers, eſpecia 
when planted againſt a Wall in order to form an EA 
lier, and its Branches are wanted to fill up the void Spac 
"Theſc two Operations of the Slips and the Layefs 
are practis d upon both the kinds in March, as ſoon 
ever the Weather begins to be mild. 
Honey/uck/e is proper for many things in a Garde 
we make Paliſſades of it, which being well garniſhſ 
have an agrecable Aſpect, either in Gardens or Couiſ 
It thrives in the Shade as well as the Sun, and in at 
Ground whatſoever, if it be but tractable and a litf 
looien'd. N 


Tis likewiſe very proper for Summer. houſes, af 
for that end would be preferr'd before any other Pla 
if it were not apt to be infected by the Spaniſh Fli; 
We likewiſe make little buſhy Dwarfs of it, which M 
plant in the middle of the flat borders of Parterres 
equal Diftances & 

The Hueyſuckle is a Shrab, which from ics Re 
ſhoots our a prear many long vine-like Branches, he 
{ſpread all about, if they are not ſtaid, and twine rowl 
every thing that's near em. Ar the knors of the Brg 
ches we ſee Leaves ſtanding two and two oppoſite ro fl 


green on the upper, and whitiſh on the under Side. 
the end of theſe Branches appear Flowers in the formt 
a Pipe, or Gutter widen'd at the Mouth, cut into tg 
Lips, of which the upper Lip is divided into fevg 
Parts, and the under is a fort of Tongue. The Wl 
of this Flower becomes a ſoft Fruit, or a Berry re 
niſh'd with round compact Seed. 

This fort of Jhneyſuchtle differs from the former 
this, that its Leaves are round, and the greateſt H 
do fo joyn in one with another, that they ſeem to y 4 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


one Body; add to this, theſe Leaves are hollow and of 
a pale green Colour. 
Of the Phylaria. 

The ſureſt and ſhorteſt way of propagating the Phy- 
laria, is ſowing it in September, or October, 

The Seed of this Shrub is like a little Stone which 
is very hard, and conſequently very difficult to 
be penetrated by the Humour that ovphr to heip ir to 
ſhoor. For this reaſon, 'tis proper. before we \ow it, 
to ſteep it in Water twenty four Hours. Experience 
has taught us, that this Expedient promotes its G:owth 
mightily; for its germinating Part beginning thus to 
ſwell, ſhoors much ſooner than when 'tis ſown withonr 
char FPrecaution. 

Moſt Flower-Gardners, that is, thoſe who deal in all 
ſorts of Plants for the imbelliſhment of Gardens raile 
this Shrub in Nurſeries. 

When I ſpeak of ſowing the Phy/aria in Nurſeries. I 
apply it to thoſe who raiſe a great Quantity of em; 
but if you want only a (mall Quantity, you reed rc give 
your (elf no further Trouble, than to tow the Seed di- 
rectly in the Places appointed for the {tation of the 
Honeyſuckle. 

The Ground in which tis ſown, oughr to be made 
very tractable, and in Nurſeries the diſance of near 
a Foot oughr to be obſetv'd from one Plant to another, 
the Traces being drawn by the Line. But when, we 
ſow it for a Continuance, we leave the diſtance of a 
large Foot and a half; for this Shrub ſhoors out Bran- 
ches enough to fill up its Station, eſpecially when un- 
der skiltul Hands 

We ule the Phylaria only for making Bowers or Pa- 
liſſades, in which Forms it looks very gracefully in a 
Garden, or a Court. But now we have ccc on to ſpeak 
of Arbours, twill nor be improper to ſubjoyn a De- 
ſcription of one of the neweſt Faſhion. 

The Furniture of an A: bour or Summer houſe is com- 
monly Joyner's work, the Wood of whichis painted green. 
If this be well ſituated, it looks very gracefally in a Gar- 
den. But for as much as every one is not ↄble to ga to that 
Charge, Gardners have found ont a way ot making green 
Arbours of Stakes of good Wood, of Pol:s of Willow, 
and Vine Props, made faſt one to another with Wicker, 
or Iron Wier, after they are plac'd in due order. 
When 


> 
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When this ſort of Arbours are well adjuſted, and riſe 
to a Cypola, they make a fine Ornament in a Garden, 
or Court. 25 

The Phylaria is a Shrub which ſhoots up a Trunk 
divided into ſeveral Branches, five or ſix Foot high, 
garniſhd with oblong Leaves, ſaft*to' the Touch, of a 
fine green Colour, and ſtanding oppoſite one to another 
along the Trunk and Branches. At the top of theſe, 
and at the wing or the juncture of the Leaves with the 
Branches, we ſee Flowers of one Leaf in the Form of a 
Bell, cur into four Parrs. From the Cup of this Flower 
there riſes a Piſtillum, falten'd like a Nail to the lower 
patt of the Flower, which in proceſs of Time becomes a 
Fruit that's almoſt round, and repleniſh'd with Seeds of 
the ſame Figure, | 
Of the Alaternus. 

This Plant is call'd Alaternus, becauſe the Leaves of 
this Shrub ſtand alternately upon the Branches. 

Alaternus being taken by Gardners for a ſpecies of 
Phylaria, tho' Mr. Tournefort has very juſtly made a 
different Genus of it, for Reaſons alledg'd by him. I 
muſt ſay, that ir riſes after the ſame manner with Phy- 
laria, and thole who are vers'd in Gardning, have found 
by Experience, that it thrives very well upon the ſame 
Culture. 

The uſe it is put to in Gardens, is quite different; 
for, as I told you, the Phylaria is us'd to cover the Ar- 
bours, and make Paliſſades, whereas the Alaternus, tho 
it delights in open Ground, 1s plac'd only in the flat 
borders of Parterries, where 'tis made to appear, ſome- 
times in the form of a buſhy Dwarf, ſometimes in that ot 
a Ball, and ſometimes in another. 

This Shrub is likewiſe rais'd in Boxes, where it ac- 
quires at pleaſure the above- mention d Forms; and 
theſe we ſer among our other Trees planted in Boxes, 
where it makes a very good Show. 

When we cultivate it after this manner, the Ground 
we give to it ought always to be compos'd of good Kit- 
chin-garden Ground, well ſifted, and blended with a lit- 


tle Mould, to make the Salts more ſubtile. In this State 


| wr ircins of 


be Alaternus. divided into ſeveral Branches, garnih'd with Leaves Itkc 


it ought to be water'd from time to time, whereas 
in open Ground there's no occaſion for that Service. 
The Alaternus is a Shrub which ſhoots out large Trunks 


to 
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to thoſe of the Phylaria, with this only Difference, that 
the former obſerve an alternate Station along the Bran- 
ches, whereas the latter ſtand to by two oppoſite to 
one another. At the end of theſe Branches appear Flow- 
ers in the form of Funnils, with Standards cut into Stars 
with five Points, of a white Colour, and a ſweet Smell. 
From the bottom of this Flower there riſes a Piſtillum, 
which in proceſs of Time becomes a Fruit, or Berry, 
fill'd with three Seeds, round in the Back, and flat on the 
Sides. The beſt Seaſon to gather this Seed, is when 
theſe Berries are black, for then they have attain'd their 
perfect Maturity. 


Ln — — 


„ . 


Of the Elm, and its uſe in Gardning. 


JIERE we have a Tree that Nature ſeems to have 
made on pur poſe to favour Gardens with the beſt 
Ornament they can have in different Forms, if Art does 
bur lend the leaſt helping Hand. To obſerve a metho- 
dical Order in diſpatching what relates to this Tree, I 
ſhall begin with the proper means to make an Ehn 
grow well and fine ; for without that, all our Projects 
are to no purpoſe 


We ſow Elms when we have a mind to it, and ſo THe Culture of 
make a Nurlery of em, to be cultivated like Jews, of Elms, 


which above, Page 448, Tis true, when theſe Trees 
are brought up after this manner, they rhereupon grow 
much finer and ſtraiter, and are betrer qualify'd to 
anſwer our Demands. 

Bur in the failure of Nurſeries, the Woods ſupply us 
with Elms enough, to fill what Stations we will, let 
them be never fo ſpacious, 

Only, if we expect to ſucceed in their Culture, we 
mult take care to make a good Choice, And therefore 
when we have a mind to plant em, we can ſcarce take 
em at ficſt leſs than one's Wriſt; for when they are 
under that Size, tis a long wne before we can compals 
our Deſires. 

Beſides this Precaution, we muſt likewiſe rake care 
that they are well provided with {tringy fibrous Roots, 
and have a ſtrait Trunk. The Choice being thus made, 
we plant 'em in the allatted Places, They 
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| The Compleat Floriſt. | 
They agree with any fort af Ground. When we 


plant theſe young Elms, we dig for each of em a 


Hole that's four or five Foot ſquare, and three Foot 
deep. This Operation we perform in November, 

The Holes being rhusdig'd, betore we ſer the young 
Plants, we fill em up within half 4 Foot of the Surface, 
or Edge, taking care to preſs down or trample the Earth 
thar's at bottom, for fear it ſhould aftetwards fink too 
much and pull the Ems roo deep down, which is an 
Inconveniency that ought ro be carefully avoided. 

Theſe Precautions obſerv'd, we plant the Elms, and 
cover em v/ith the bet Ground we can find in the Place 
where they itand, We take care to cover their Roots 
well, that being an Efſential Point to facilitate their 
taking root again. When an Elm is thus planted with 
a due Regard to all Circumitances, a ſma!l matter of 
Care wil jerve after that, to bring it to its due Growth 
and Form. 

Having thus adjaſted the way of planting Elms, it 
retnatns only ro know what they are proper for in a 
Garden, and in what Fotm and Order they may be 
made to appear, 

We employ theſe Trees for Groves, of which there 
are two ſorts, namely the buſhy thick fort, and thoſe 
done with Walks. 

As for the firſt, I have ſhewn you how to manage 
them wich Succeſs in the Chapter of Hornbeam, Page 
452. [I have in the tame Chapter put down the Place 
where they ought to ſtand, and in what Form they 
ought to appear. | 

With Reference to the ſecond, they have a very good 
Aſpect, eſpecially in great Parks, where by diverſify- 
ing the Knors they make a little E/m Grove, which, 
when artfully contriv'd, does by its Shade invite all that 
ſce ir, to come and rci{reſh themſelves with the cool Ait. 

This fort of Knots are generally planted at acute 
or right Angles, and the furface of the Earth that 
contains them ought always to be ſmooth, and 
cover'd with Graſs-plots, abating for a Ring of four 
Foot ſquare, which we leave round the Root of every 
Elm, in order to dig up and manure the Earth, _ 

This Green is either a naturally Doun, or Gratls 
rais'd from Hay Seed ſow'd there. The Ems ought 


to be planted at the diſtance of fifteen Foot one from 


another; 
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another, with a Trunk from eight to ten Foot high at 
firſt; for we afterwards take care to raiſe them to the 
heighth of at leaſt fifteen or fixteen Foot, it being a 
ſtanding Rule in ſach Caſes, that the talleſt Elms have 
rhe mo't graceful Aſpect. y 

The Trunks will ſhoot higher from Year to Year, 
if you take care ta mind upon each Trunk the thickeſt 
and molt regular Sprig, and cut off all the reſt, that ſo 
it may have the ſole Benefit of all the Nouriſhment 
that comes from the Trunk, and by virtue of that an- 
{wer our Expectation in a ſhort time, after which we 
may form irs Head in the proper manner. 

The Heads of Elms in Boſquets, or Groves 
that are in greateſt Vogue, are thoſe which are beſt 
fuarniſh'd and ſpread moſt ; for after their Trunk is 
grown up, all we require of em further is their Shade. 

E'ms are not only us'd in theſe Knots, the Figure of 
which is owing to them, but are likewiſe employ'd to 
edge or line great Avenues, or ro make Walks in ſpa- 
cious Gardens for the ſake of their Shade: 

They likewiſe look very graceſully all along the 
Walks of great Parterries ; but then, you muſt know, 
we give em another Figure, for in this Caſe their Heads 
are form'd quite round, and very buſhy: This Me- 
thod was only invented to prevent the Profpe of 
Houſes, irs being too much narrow'd and intercepted 
by their Branches, 

Now 10 make em ſuch, with a proper Heighth, fix 
Foot of Trunk will do when we plant them; and as 
they grow up, we muſt trim the Branches every Year 
with the Sheers, ſo as to make 'em form at the extre- 
mity of each Trunk a fort of round Head, which, when 
it comes to its perfect Bulk, will look like a Globe of 
two Foot and a half Diameter. | 

To ſet off tlicfe Elms che better, we plant round their 
Trunk a little Ring of Hornbeam Slips, which being art- 
fully managd, forms a fort of great Pot without Han- 
dles, and is proper to receive Flowers. Then the EI. 
riſes from among the Flowers and Twigs, as if they 
had all but one Roor, 

Theſe Ems are planted, as I ſaid but now, in Walks, 
and in the middle of flat Borders edg'd with Greens. 
And among them are Re Tices planred, which being 
artfully triuim'd, torm another fort of Balls, - each ot 
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| which is ſupported by a Stem only four Inches high 
4 But this will beſt appear from the following Draught, 


The Figure of Elms with round Heads. No. XVII. 


| | | A. The flat Border. B. The Elms, C. The Roſe 
| | Buſhes cut into round Heads. D The green Edging. 
[| We may juſtly imagine, that never did the Induſtry 
| af Gardners go ſo far as it does now. A ſignal Inſtance 
of this we have in the differen Figures they have 
thought of to bring Elms to. 

Can any thing be prettier, and at the ſame time ſtate- 
| lier, than thoſe green Porticoes, made only of Elms, that 
1 2 — we fee at Mary? And muſt we not own, that in this 

j Point as well as in many other things that adorn that 
magnificent Garden, Art goes far beyond Nature ? And 


| tſter all, notwithſtanding the pompous Appearance of 
5 theſe green Structures, the w] of making them is not ſo 
Y difficult, but that we may compaſs it with Succeſs, it 


wee take the neceſſary Pains; a particular Account of 
» Which I am about to ſer down. 
We make as many of theſe Porticoes as we have a 
mind ro, if we think we can go to the neceſfary Charge 
of keeping them in order; and that in the following 
marmer, 

In the firſt place we chooſe our E/ms pitching on 
thoſe which have a very firait Trunk, that is not knot- 
ty, and the ſmootheſt we can find, being as big as 
one's Arm, and well provided with fibrous Roots. Ther 
«we plant theſe Elms at the diſtance of eight to ten 
Foot from one another, whether it be on the Edges of 
Walks, or fot green Porticoes in ſome ſmall Garden. 
When we thus plant em, we leave bur fix Foot trunk. 
This is the Work of the firſt Year upon this ſort of Or- 
nament, which, 'tis ſuppos'd, we have laid out adjuſt- 
ed by the Line. 

; The ſecond Year, when theſe young Elms have ſhot 

> + . forth new Branches, we conſider theſe and the future 
ms Branches only as proper to form upon each a Columr: 
two Foot about, and ten Foot high; fo we ſingle our 
from among. theſe new Branches thoſe which riſe belt, 

"i and have the moſt advantageous Pofition for making 

'k C the ſaid Column, for all depends upon the Management 

and Conduct of the Branches of the firſt Year, 5 
Ves 
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When Nature is defective, theſe Branches are di- 
rected by Art, which, by the means of ſome Pole or 
e Prop, raiſes the Branches as we would have | 1 
thera. | 

Ol all the Branches that grow upon the Trunk the F 
firſt Year, we need only two or three, or thercabouts, p! 
in order to form the Column above-mention'd. And, F 
as for the reſt, if there are any, and if they lye too 
perplex'd, we muſt take care to cut em off, that ſo 


thoſe which are left ſtanding may have the more nou- 
riſhment. 


The Figure of an Elm, with its firſt Shoots after its Plantations { 


A The Trunk; B the firſt Year's Branches, and 
how managd; C theStay or Prop for running 
them in the deſired Form. 

Theſe Branches of the firſt Years growth, that 
are thus rais d without any trimming, ought na- 
turally to produce others, and to rife ſtill higher 
and higher. Now having a full Idea of the Co- 
lumn, you muſt know how to make your choice 
out of ihe new Branches that grow among thoſe 
of the preceding Year ; that 1s, you muſt leave 
thoſe intire which mounting upwards ſeem to be 
well ſituated for the Figure of your Column, 
which you deſign to be round, and pare or trim 
the reſt that ſpread off too much all of a ſud- 
den. By virtue ot this Operation, theſe Branches - 1 
coming to grow forked, will always (hoot forte 
others for the better Furniture of the place. | 4 

What I here ſay in reſpect to the Branches that grow 
upon thele of the firſt Year, ought to ſerve for general 
Precepts for the others that grow atterwards ; and that 

ou may have an Idea of theſe , I here ſubjoyn another 

xample, that will make you ſenſible of every thing I 
have ſaid above, in an Elm of from four to five Years 
landing. 


. 
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Pe Figure of an Elm of four or five Tears ſanding. 


Branches; C how they are artificially run. 
Upon theſe two fixt Ideas, which may be 
carried farther to the determin d heighth of the 
Column, tis eaſie to apprehend, that all this 
management depends only on a little ingenui- 
ty, anda dexterity of Hand, which 1s eaſily ac- 
quired upon the leaſt application to this ſort of 
work. | 
The Column being brought thus far, it re- 
mains only to find proper means for forming 
the Arch-work which perfects the Portico, _ 
I ſuppoſe then two Columns ten Foot high, 
excluding the Trunk, which are not yet 
thick enough, but will be in time. In this 
=—---- Caſe, you mult take the Stays or Props (above- 
E-— menti0n'd) which are commonly Rafters or 
Poles of the like bigneſs, and equally ſtraight; 
; theſe, I ſay, you are to fix deep in the Ground, and 
| make uſe of Hoops for forming the Portico. 
Take notice that every Portico is compoſed of for 
Pillars; ſo that when you have a mind to raiſe ſeveral 
Porticoes, you muſt plant a double row of Elms. 
Having made this Remark, which indeed is of 
great 1mportance, the four Columns being equally 
| raiſed, and conducted by Rafters or Poles, of the pre- 
j {cribed heighth; we take the Hoops and laying them 
| one over another hke Creſcents, make them faſt to the 
four Pillars, which will form 1n the middle of the Por- 
| tico a ſort of Arch-roof or Vault. 
| Above each Column there ſtands a knot of Branches, 
| cut 1n the form of an Apple, ſomewhat ſharp point- 
ed, which ſets off a Work of this nature very much, 
| But to furniſh the Reader with a diſtinct Idea of what 
I have here advanced, I ſhall ſubjoyn the draught of 
a Portico without Leaves, diſtinctly repreſenting all 
the parts that compoſe it. 


A the Trunk; B the Stay or Prop of the 


The 


A the Trunk; B the Prop; 
C the Column; D the four ends 


of two Hoops made faſt to the 


four Pillars of the Portico, and 


forming a ſort of Vault; E the: 
Arcade of the Portico ; Fknots 


above each Column of the 
Portico. 

Tho' I have given ten Foot 
for the breadth of the Porticoes, 
and ſixteen for the heighth of 
the Columns including the 
Trunk; that does not 1mply 
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467 
The Figure of a Portico without Leaves 
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that you can't make narrower cf 
or lower, but only that fuch a N 
proportion of parts 1s to be ob- \ 
ſerved, that nothing may diſ- 
oblige the Eye. 

The Rafters or Poles that 
guide the Columns, ought al- 
ways to be placed behind, and 
ſo order d that they may be hid 
and covered all over by the 
Boughs of the Branches that 
compoſe the Columns. | 

The Branches that grow at the top of each Column 4 
ought to be artfully placed along the Hoops, which are 
faſten d as above; and a Gardiner ſhews his ingenuity, 4 
when he knows how to conduct the Arcade of the Por- | 
zticoes in due form, from the Branches that grow there. 
All theſe Branches are commonly tied with Wicker. i 

We make the Columns round by trimming with a 
Gardiner's Sheers, with which we likewiſe cur the 
Branches that grow every Year, and out-{hoot the le- 
vel of the parts that make all the extremities of the Por- 
ticoes. That knot of Branches, or pointed Apple that 
appears, as I intimated above, over each Column, 1s 
— 10 brought to its form, and kept in it by theſe 

eers. 

Under theſe Porticoes all along, is uſually extended 


a Graſs-Plot. Betwixt the Pillars is ſeen a Row of 
Ty 4 Flowers 
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Flowers, planted all in a Line, upon a kind of ſmall 
Border edged on that Side which is next to the Walk; 
which Flowers conſiſt of double Fuly- Flowers, Roſes, and 
Indian Pinks, | | 
Upon the other ſide of the Walk, a ſmall! Hedge of 


Charmille entertains your View, which is not per- 


mitted to riſe above the Height of a Foot and a half; 
this runs along the whole Length of the Range of Pit- 
lars; and fo often as any of the little Twigs are ſcen 
to advance beyond the Level of the regular Surface, 
they are lopp'd off by the Hand of the Gardiner. 


The Figures of three com 8 with their Leaves. 
| 0 II. 

The Elm is a large Tree, riſing up with an high 
Trunk, which is parted into many Branches, cover d 
with a rugged Bark, outwardly of an Aſh- colour, 
and whitith within. This Tree hath large, wrinkly, 
and as it were ſhrivelled Leaves, finely notched about 
the Edges, of a dark green Colour, ending 1n a Point, 
and feeling ſomewhat rough to the Touch. It bears 
a Flower that conſiſts of one Leaf only, reſembling a 
Bell, adorn'd with Stamina or Threads; from the Bot- 
tom of which ariſes a Piſtillum, which in time be- 
comes a Membrancous or Leafy Fruit, in the Form of 
a Heart, in the middle whereot is a little Bag of a Py- 
ramidal Figure, Membranous alſo, and full of Sced 
of a like Structure. 

Beſides the various Figures to which, as I have 
ſhewed, you may reduce your Elms, they may like- 
wile be formed into Columns or Pillars, each ha- 
ving a Baſe a Foot and a halt high, from which 
ariſes the Body of the Column to the Height of ten 
Foot, and about three in Compaſs. Theſe Columns 
are made in the following manner. 

In the firſt place you muſt chuſe your Elm, and ha- 
ving planted it, you muſt leave it a Trunk not above 


three Foot high. Round the Bottom of this Tree, 


to a Foot and a half Square, you muſt fet Hornbeam; 
for this fort of Plant is uſed wherewithal to forni the 
Baſe, and muſt alſo be permitted to advance it felt 
a large Foot and a halt above the Height of the Baſe, 
to cover and adorn the Foot of the Elm, where no 
Br arches grow, that might make up the Body of the 
Column. The 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
The Elm being thus planted, as I have faid, fo ſoon 
as it begins to put forth its Branches, they mutt be 


run up in like manner as thoſe of the Pillars of 
the Porticoes were. 


When theſe Columns are advanced to ten or twelve 
Foot high, r the Height of the Baſe, and 


the Char mille, or Hornbeam, which gro vs about the 
Trunk, bath been managed according to Art, upon 
the Top, reaching from one Column to another, is 
faſtned a kind of Pole; alongſt which, on all ſides, 
you muſt lead your Branches, artificially diſpoſing 
them all around it, ſo that the Pole not ap- 
pearing, it will look as if it were only Branches, 
which running athwart between the Tops of the Co- 
lumns, repreſent a round Trayerſe about the Thick- 
neſs of one's Arm, and cover'd all over with Leaves. 

At the Bottom, and all along between the Co- 
lumns, runs a little Hedge of Hornbeam, about the 
Height of the Baſe, but not fo thick ; this Hornbeam, 
as I have already ſaid, being that of which the Bale 
is formed. Upon the Top of theſe Columns are 
Balls made of the Branches of the Elm, which is a 
mighty Embelliſhment to this Ornamental Part of a 
Garden. 

Upon the other fide, at the Top of theſe Co- 
lumns are alſo faſtned by one End other Traverſes, 
like unto theſe I but juſt now mention d; ſtretching 
out the other end to a green Arbour, the Encloſure of 
which makes a fort of Paliſade. All this mult be 
manag'd by the Induſtry of the Gardiner, and de- 
pends upon the Sheers when carefully guided by a skil- 
ful Hand. In order to render the preceding Deſcrip- 
tions the more intelligible, we will here ſubjoyn a 
Draught of three Columns. | 


A Draught of three Columns with their Leaves. 
Ne XIX. 

Ais the Baſe of Hornbeam. the fartheſt Extent of 
the Hornbeam. C repreſents the Column, and D the Tra- 
verſes which reach from one Column to another, E is 
another Traverſe, which reaches to the green Arbours, 
and makes without the Reſemblance of a Paliſade. 
F the Hedge of Hornbeam. G the Balls on the Top of 
me Columns, and N deſigns the Encloſure of the Ar- 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 
bour * which are faſten'd the Traverſes laſt men- 
tion'd. 

Elm is alſo fit to be form'd into green Arbours, 
which being well ordered, become a moſt agreeable 
Ornament to a Garden: And this Tree being of ſuch 
2 Nature, that it may with eaſe be trained up into 


any Form, Arbours may be made of it of any Variety 
of Shape that Fancy can ſuggeſt. 


ADFERTISEMENT. 
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Altho' the Deſcriptions and Draughts here given of 
\ whatever might conduce to the Ornament of the moſt 
fine and moſt ſpacious Gardens, are the molt ſtately 
and Magnificent I could imagine, and ſo may ſeem 
to be of little or no Uſe to ſuch as cannot come up to 
the Charge of what is ſo expenſive; yet the contrary will 
appear to any who conſider, that from a great Idea, it 
is eaſie to form a ſmall one, and that out of a great 
Number of Porticoes, Columns, and Groves, it is no 
difficult matter to content our ſelves with a few, chu- 
{ing ſuch as may be moſt convenient for us, and may 
beſt anſwer the Charges ſuitable to our Eſtate. For 
what I have perform'd of this nature being very ad- 
vantageous to ſuch as ſhall make uſe thereof, I have 
Reaſon to believe, that inſtead of diſapproving, the 
Publick will take it very kindly : And after the Di- 
rections I have given in this Matter, I hope that who- 
ever has a Genius but in any meaſure inclined towards 
| Gardening, he may eaſily come to ſome tolerable 
| Perfection, in forming of a Column, a Grove, a Por- 
=o, or any other Ornamental Piece whatever of this 
Ort. 


HAP. N. 
Of the Lime-Tree, and its Uſe in Gardens. 


* Tree has received different Appellations, being 
by ſome call'd a Lime, by others a Tile and a Lin- 
1 den Tree. By the Latint tis nam'd Tilia, deriv'd from 
. Tixoy, ſignifying a Feather, becauſe that Tree _ 

Flower: 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


Flowers upon Tongues, which have a Reſemblance of 
Feathers. 


This Tree has formerly been much more in uſe than The Culture. 


it is now; heretofore you might have ſeen whole Walks 
of it. But now that Hornbeam and Elm Trees are em- 
ployed, we neglect the former, ſo to ſpeak, and ſtick 
to the latter. 

Tho' the Lime-Tree naturally delights in a moiſt 
Ground, yet we fee it thrives in Grounds that are 
much lighter, 

The Lime-Tree grows in Woods, and tis from thence 
that we take 1t when we have occaſion to adorn our 
Gardens with it. When we make uſe of it, it behoves 
us to chuſe a very ſtraight Trunk, with a ſmooth even 
Bark, and well turnith'd with Roots. 

We plant it in Holes made on purpoſe, which are 
four Foot ſquare, at the Surface, and three at Bottom, 
and lie at the diſtance of a Fathom and a half one 
from another, 

Till the Limes thus planted be of four Years ſtand- 
ing, we mult dig up their Ground twice a Year ; for 
that is the ſureſt Expedient to put them in a Condi- 
tion to anſwer Expectation. 

We make intire Groves or Boſquets of this fort of 
Trees. We likewiſe employ it for Walks with Pali- 
{ades, where by the Aſſiſtance of Art it gains a very 
agreeable Aſpect. Now-a-days tis chiefly uſed for 
Bowers, for its Branches duly ſpread and accompa- 
nied with large Leaves, make a very buſhy thick Co- 
vering. But in regard tlus Tree is apt to {trip at the 
Root, we take the Precaution of ſupplying that De- 
fect, by planting all along the Bower Charmille or 
Hornbeam ſlips between the Lime-Trees, and then run- 
ning them along as if we meant to form a Paliſade 
with em, taking care to trim after the ſame manner. 

The Hornbeam being thus planted, fills the lower 2 
of the Arbour, while the Lime-Trees riſing to the Cen- 
ter cover the whole Arch-work. 

Such Bowers ought at firſt to be made from a Model 
of others made of Tunber with Vine-props run over em. 

'Tis upon this Mould, if I may ſo ſpeak, that we 

bring em to a ſuitable Figure. 
In the way of Gardening you muſt take care 
you do not confound the Word Bower ( Berceas ) 
Yy 4 with 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


with an Arbor or Summer-Houſe (Cabinet). The firſt 
runs out in length, and is always arched ; whereas the 
ſecond is always round or ſquare below, and makes a 
Curola, or a ſort of Cieling at top. ; 

The Bowers we make of the Lime-tree ought to be 
between eighteen and twenty Foot high, and ſup- 


_ by great Bars of Iron, made fait by other croſs 
rs. | 


To make the Gates or the Places of Entrance into 
theſe Bowers ſtrike the Eye agreeably, we commonly 


do em with ſquared props, neatly done, made faſt with 
Iron Wire, and painted Green, 


| be Deſcrip- The Lime is a great Tree which ſhoots up a tall, 


on of the 


thick Trunk, which divides into ſeveral Branches that 


ime-Tree. ſpread much. Its Bark is ſmooth and blackiſh; it 


has broad Leaves, ſharp pointed, and round towards 
the Tail. Theſe Leaves are ſomewhat hairy, notched 
in he Edges and of a ſhining Green Colour. From the 
Wing of the Leaves (i. e. Noon the Angle form'd by 
the Leaf and the Branch) other Leaves take riſe in 
the Form of Tongues with Foot-ſtalks, being divided 
into four or five Branches, each of which produces a 
Roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves ſet round 
ways. From the Cup of this Flower there rites a Pi- 
fillam, which in proceſs of time becomes a Shell with 
one Capſula or Bag replemiſh'd with oblong Seeds. 
We make uſe of the Bark of the Lime-Tree for 
Strings or Cords; and likewiſe in the way of Garden- 
ing, for making faſt the Stays of the Elms, when we 


make Porticoes or ſuch other Works of em. Such a 


Ligature as this does not at all damage the Trunk of 
the Trees, and is a great Aid to em, eſpecially when 


they are very high. 


— 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Colutea or Baſtard Senna-Tree, and 
Aquitolium or Holly-Tree. 


os to be wiſh d, That many Shrubs formerly 
cultivated ir Gardens, were ſtill continued; 
and indeed I ftana amazed to think, that ſuch no- 
ble Ornaments ſhould lie neglected | 
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The Compleat Floriſt. 


The Baſtard Senna is call'd Colutea ! It propagates b 
the Seed, and is cultivated aſter the ſame manner wit 
Yew. Sce Chap. X. Page. | 

When this - ſmall Tree is arriv'd at a reaſonable 
Height, and is fit to be tranſplanted, we pull it out 
of the Nurſery, and ſet it in the flat Borders of Par- 
terres, or elſe bring it to a fort of Buſh or Dwarf, 
which has a very agreeable Aſpect. 


Ihe Baſtard Senna is a {mall Tree, or Shrub, which Tie De 
ſhoots forth a Trunk of a middling Height, divided tion of Co 
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into ſeveral Branches, loaded with many Leaves on dea. 


the ſame ſide, ſtanding oppoſite to, or facing one ano- 
ther. Theſe Leaves are oblong, ſomewhat roundiſh, 
{mooth, and of a fine green Colour on the upper, but 
whitiſh and hairy on the under Side. At the Extre- 
mity of theſe Branches we have Papilionaceous Flowers 
(i. e. thoſe reſembling a Butterfly) from the Cup of 
which there riſes a Piſtillum, which in proceſs of time 
becomes a membranous Capſula, {well'd up like a Blads 
der, and repleniſh'd with Seeds like {mall Kid neys. 


Of the Aquifolium, Holyoak, or Holly. | 


This Plant is called Aguifolium from dis, i. e. Acu- 


men, a Point, and gvaaer, Folinm, a Leaf; becauſe 


the Leaves of this Tree are armed with {harp Points or 
Prickles. 
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This Shrub we owe to the fole Care of Nature, The Culture 
which raiſes it by her ſelf; for it grows in uncultiva- I Holly. 


ted ſhady Places, and in Thickets; from whence we 
take it up with the Roots, and plant it in the flat Bor- 
ders of large Parterres. 

Helly being of a robuſt Conſtitution, thrives in any 
Ground whatſoever. When we have a mind to make 
it grow in any determin'd Form, 1t behoves the 1n- 
duſtrious Gardiner to trim it with his Sheers into a 
proper Form, or ſuch as it is capable to receive. 

The Beauty conſiſts in this, that it is always green, 
that it grows very thick and buſhy, and very tall. 


\ 


Holly is a Shrub that yields ſeveral flexible Branches, The Deſecrip- 
armed with Leaves which are hard, ſharp, prickly gion of Holly 


all round, made faſt by very ſhort Tails, and of a 
very ſhining green Colour. It bears a ſingle Leaf d 
Flower, in a circular Form; from the Calyx of — 

. STS there 


The Culture 
of the Horſe- 
Cheſnut. 


| The Compleat Floriſt. | 


there riſes a Piſtillum faſtned like a Nail in the middle 
of the Flower, which in proceſs of time becomes a ſoft 


Fruit or a Berry repleniſh'd with little Stones, partly 
round partly flat. 


— — 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Hypocaſtanum, the Horſe-Cheſnut Tree, 
and Acacia, 


1 


T HE. Indian Horſe-Cheſnut Tree came to us from the 
Eaſt- Indies, and the firſt that came to Europe was 
planted in the Garden of Bois-janci in Provence: It has 
{ſince propagated ſo much, that tis now cultivatcd all 
over Europe, not only by reaſon of its Fruit, but like- 
wile becauſe of the Beauty of its Leaves, and of the 
agreeable Shade that it affords. Botaniſts call it Hypo- 
caſtanum from inr@-, Equus a Horſe, and Caſtanea a 
Cheſnut ; for the Indian Cheſnuts are good for purſive 
Horſes, and from thence it had the Name of Hor ſe- 
Cheſnut. 

There's nothing eaſier than to raiſe the Horſe-Cheſnnt 

Tree. We make whole Nurſeries of it; and I know 

y Experience, that plant it where you will it al- 
ways thrives, provided the Ground is well work'd into 
a tractable Temper, and the following Services are 
perform'd. 

I ſuppoſe then any Spot of Ground, large or ſmall, 
in any Expoſure whatſoever, and manur'd to a ſmooth 
Surface. This prepared, draw a Line along the Sur- 
face of the Ground, and along that make Holes at the 
diſtance of two Foot one from another, with a Plant- 
ing Stick that's round at the lower end. Then ſet your 
Plants, and cover them up as neatly as you can. 

When the firſt is planted, begin upon another, ob- 
ſerving the ſame diſtance; and ſo continue in this Or- 
der till you have planted your whole Spot of Ground, 
according to the Rules of Art. | 

We plant the Horſe- Che ſnut Trees in November, or in 
the latter end of February, and the firſt Vear of their 
riſing content our ſelves with only weeding them 
ſlightly. 


Every 
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The Compleat Floriſt, 

Every Year, as they grow up, we turn up the 
Ground digging deep into it, three or four times a 
Year. For the Salts being put in Agitation by this 
turning up of the Ground, are ſooner conveyed into 
the Plants, and intitle them to a much finer Growth, 
than when the Earth is left undiſturb'd for a long time 
in a ſettled Maſs, where all the Parts do act but 
faintly. 1 

Our principal View in cultivating the Hor ſe-Cheſnut 
Tree, 1s to make it grow with a fine Trunk, for that's 
the Part for which tis chiefly valued. 

When this Species is eight or ten Foot high, and 
judged big enough for Tranſplantion ; we take it up 
with as much of the Roots as we can, and ſet it in 
Holes from three to four Foot ſquare, and two Foot 
deep. 

The Uſe of this Tree in Gardening is to form Walks, 
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in which caſe we obſerve the diſtance of {ix Fathom 


from Tree to Tree. We likewiſe make whole Knots 
of em, planting em either {loping or at right Angles, 
and taking care that the Surface of the Ground in 
which they ſtand is always very ſmooth, and forms a 
green Plot, or elſe is laid out in Walks done over with 
the Rake, and provided with Seats at certain Di- 
ſtances, for the better Enjoyment of the cool Air, that 
refreſhes ſo agreeably under the Shade of this Tree, 
even in the hotteſt Seaſon. Theſe Trees are likewiſe 
"ay proper to be planted on the Borders of Bowling- 
reens. 


The Hypocaſtanum is a Tree that riſes very high, and di- The Deſcrip- 
vides into ſeveral Branches, loaded with Leaves as broad ion of the 


as one's hand,which grow by Fives or Sevens 1n one and 
the ſame Tail, being long, notched in the Edges, and 
of a fine green Colour. From the Junction of theſe 
Leaves with the Branches ſpring Roſe-like Flowers, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves ſet in a circular Form 
from the Cup of which there riſes a Piſtillum, which in 
proceſs of time becomes a Fruit, that opens 1n ſeveral 
Parts, with one Bag repleniſh'd with Seeds as big as 


Che ſnuts. 
Of ACA CIA. 


Tis ſaid that the firſt Acacia that came to France, 
was brought from Americe, and Monſieur Robin was 


Horſe- 
Cheſnut. 
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an eſſential diſtinction between theſe two, the Botas 


WG De Compleat Floriſt, 
the Perſon tHat brought it into the King's Garden af 
Paris. Tho' this Tree came from ſuch a remote Coun 
try, & tis very well accuſtomed to the more tempe 
rate Climate, inſomuch that it is become very common 
It received the Name of Acacia, only becauſe it 
Leaves are like to thoſe of the true Acacia. To make 


niſts have given it the Name of Pſendoacacia Vulgar 
from 8 . and Acacia, which is as much a 
to ſay, Falle or Baſtard Acacia. | 
Formerly, and eſpecially when Acacia was but a 
new diſcovery, Acacia's were much more cultivated 
than they are now. I am at a loſs to gueſs at the re 
ſon of this growing indifterency ; for no body can de 
ny that theſe Trees are the moſt agreeable Ornamen 
that can come into a Garden, with reſpect both to t 
Extent and Beauty of their Branches, and to the ſwea 
ſmell of their Flowers, as well as the agreeable Shade 
they afford. 
The Acacia ſprings from the Seed, and is cultivate 
after the ſame manner with the Cheſnat-tree, We lin 
whole Walks with em, and make Groves of em, o 
border 1 with em. They have a ver 
graceful Aſpect in Courts, where they make the A 
very ſweet, and flatter the ſenſe of Smelling with th 
moſt agreeable ſmell in the World. | 


Jeſcription of This Acacia is a very tall Tree which divides int 


Acacia. 


ſeveral Branches, loaded with oblong Leaves, place 
by pairs upon one ſide, which terminates in on 
Leaf. It has a Flower of one Leaf 1n the form of ; 
Funnel, fill'd with many Stamina or Threads, an 
gather'd into a ſmall Head. From the bottom of th 
Heuer, there riſes a Piſtillum, which, in proceſs t 
Time, becomes a Fruit or Cod, divided into a fort of lit 
tle Pits, and fill'd with Seeds that are ſomewhat rount 


— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the different ſorts of Lilac. 


T IS alledg d that Lilac is an Arabian Name: 
thers derive it from Lilium, becauſe its Flower li 
the Figure of a ſmall Lilly. *Tis ſaid to derive its ( 
rigin from the Ex- Indien. „ 


The Compleat Floriſt. 


nevertheleſs eaſily raiſed. Lilac. 


ſpoken ſufficiently already of the way of laying Shrubs, 
and fo have no occaſion to repeat it. We line Walks 


a very good buſhy Dwarf in flat Borders, but then it 
muſt be well managed. 0 

We likewiſe let it grow to the ſe of a large Tree, 
and with a pretty tall Trunk; and then we may juſt- 
ly ſay, that it makes a very good ſhew, let it ſtand 
where it will. 

I have ſeen a Walk of Lilacs planted at the diſtance 
of twelve Foot one from another, that had their Trunks 
ten Foot high , and a Paliſade of HFornbeam run be- 
tween them; and I muſt ſay, that while they were in 
Flower, nothing could be prettier. I wiſh the curious 
Floriſts would think of making ſuch Walks; I can 


promiſe them, they'll be intirely well fatisfg'd in ſee- 
ing them. 


ſhoots forth very (lender ſtraight Trunks, which di- the common 


. 


with Lilac, and make Summer-Houſes of it. It makes | 


The common Lilac grows in all forts of Ground ; Of the com 
and propagates by Suckers as well as Layers. I have won Lilac. 


| 477 
Tho this Tree comes from a foreign Country, tis The Culture Wl 


The Lilac is a Tree of an indifferent growth, which Deſcription of 


videinto ſeveral Branches, cover'd with a grey greeniſh Lilac. 


Bark, and garmiſh'd with Leaves, which are broad, ſoft 
to the touch, of a ſhining green Colour, ſharp pointed, 
and ſtand oppoſite one to another. Its Flowers, which 
are {mall, are ſo many Pipes or Gutters widning up- 
wards, and oftentimes cut into four parts. From the 
Cup of theſe Flowers, there riſes a Piſtillum faſtened 
like a Nail to the hinder part of the Flower, which, 
in procels of Time, becomes a compact clole preſt 
Fruit, in the form of a Tongue, opeming'1n two parts 
in the middle, and dividing into two Cells, repleniſh- 
ed wm a compreſt Seed, that has a Border or Ring 
round it. 


propagates only 1 This ſort of Shrub is on- Lilac. 


ly proper for the flat Borders of Gardens, where we 
we it the Form of a Dwarf reſembling a pretty large 
lobe. For the Perſian Lilac docs not grow very tall, 
neither does it ſpread much. We call it Lilac, becauſe 
its Flowers grow in cluſters, like thoſe of the common 


lac. 
4 ; C HA 
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The Perſian Lilac is call'd Liguſtrum Perſarum, and The Perſian | 


| be Culture 
F Acacia. 
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Deſcription of This Acacia is a very tall Tree which divides into 
| ACacla. 
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the Perſon tHKat brought it into the King's Garden at 
Paris, Tho' this Tree came from ſuch a remote Coun- 
try, ao tis very well accuſtomed to the more tempe- 
rate Climate, inſomuch that it is become very common. 

It received the Name of Acacia, only becauſe its 
Leaves are like to thoſe of the true Acacia. To make 


an eſſential diſtinction between theſe two, the Bota- 


niſts have given it the Name of Pſendoacacia Vulgaris 
from hs ot 4 ＋ and Acacia, which is as much as 
to ſay, Falle or Baſtard Acacia. 

Formerly, and eſpecially when Acacia was but a 
new diſcovery, Acacia s were much more cultivated 
than they are now. I am at a loſs to gueſs at the rea- 
ſon of this growing indifferency; for no body can de- 
ny that theſe Trees are the moſt agreeable Ornaments 
that can come into a Garden, with reſpect both to the 
Extent and Beauty of their Branches, and to the ſweet 
{ell of their Flowers, as well as the agreeable Shade 
they afford. 

The Acaciaſprings from the Seed, and is cultivated 
after the ſame manner with the Cheſnnt-tree, We line 
whole Walks with 'em, and make Groves of em, or 
border Bowling-greens with 'em. They have a very 
graceful Aſpect 1n Courts, where they make the Air 
very ſweet, and flatter the ſenſe of Smelling with the 
molt agreeable {mell in the World. 


ſeveral Branches, loaded with oblong Leaves, . placed 
by pairs upon one ſide, which terminates in one 
Leaf. It has a Flower of one Leaf 1n the form of a 
Funnel, fill'd with many Stamina or Threads, and 
gather'd into a ſmall Head. From the bottom of this 
Flower, there riſes a Piſtillam, which, in proceſs of 
Time, becomes a Fruit or Cod, divided intoa ſort of lit- 
tle Pits, and fill'd with Seeds that are ſomewhat round. 


— 
8 


CHAP. XvI. 
Of the different ſorts of Lilac. 


T IS alledg'd that Lilac is an Arabian Name: O- 
thers derive it from Lilium, becauſe its Flower has 
the Figure of a ſmall Zilly. is ſaid to derive its O- 
rigin from the EA - Indien. Tho 


| 
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Hund it. 


| Tho' this Tree comes from a foreign Country, tis The Culture 

evertheleſs eaſily raiſed. Lilac. 
The common Lilac grows in all forts of Ground; Of the com- 

nd e by Suckers as well as Layers. I have on Lilac. 


ken ſufficiently already of the way of laying Shrubs, 
Ind ſo have no occaſion to repeat it. We line Walks 
with Lilac, and make Summer-Houſes of it. It makes 
very good buſhy Dwarf in flat Borders, but then it 
nuſt be well managed. : 

We likewiſe let it grow to the ſize of a large Tree, 
ind with a pretty tall Trunk; and then we may juſt- 

y ſay, that it makes a very good ſhew, let it ſtand 
vhere it will. 

I have ſeen a Walk of Lilacs planted at the diſtance 
twelve Foot one from another, that had their Trunks 
en Foot high , and a Paliſade of Hornbeam run be- 
ween them; and I muſt ſay, that while they were in 
lower, nothing could be prettier. I wiſh the curious 
*loriſts would think of making ſuch Walks; I can 
Yomiſe them, they'll be intirely well fatisfg'd in ſee- 
ng them. | | 

The Lilac is a Tree of an indifferent growth, which Deſcription o 
hoots forth very (lender ſtraight Trunks, which di- the common 
1deinto ſeveral Branches, cover'd with a grey greeniſh Lilac. 
zark, and garniſh'd with Leaves, which are broad, ſoft 
o the touch, of a ſhining green Colour, ſharp pointed, 
nd ſtand oppoſite one to another. Its Flowers, which 
ire ſmall, are ſo many Pipes or Gutters widning up- 
vards, and oftentimes cut into four parts. From the 
Zup of theſe Flowers, there riſes a Piſtillum faſtened 
tke a Nail to the hinder part of the Flower, which, 

n proceſs of Time, becomes a compact clole preſt 
*rwt, in the form of a Tongue, opeuing in two parts | 
n the middle, and dividing into two Cells, repleniſh- 
d with a compreſt Seed, that has a Border or Ring | 
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The Perſian Lilac is call d Liguſtrum Perſarum, and The Perſian 
Yopagates only K* This ſort of Shrub is on- Lilac. | 
y Proper for the flat Borders of Gardens, where we 
ive it the Form of a Dwarf reſembling a pretty large 
globe. For the Perſian Lilac does not grow very tall, 
either does it ſpread much. We call it Lilac, becauſe 
— grow in cluſters, like thoſe of the common 

AC. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Pyracantha, or Ever-Green Thorn, 


1 Shrub is ſo call'd from Pyrus a Pear, and 
Au S from di Spina a Thorn, as if one ſhould 
call it thorny Pear- tree; for it has Prickles upon it, and 
its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the wild Pear-tree, But 
Mr. Tournefort, and Father Plumier have made a dif- 
ferent Genus of it, and claſs'd it under the Medlar- 

- tree, calling it Meſpilus aculeata Pyri folio. 

The Culture of Since this Shrub grows naturally in Hedges, its Cul- 

Pyracantha, ture can't be very nice. It takes with all Grounds, 

| and all Expoſures. We uſe it in Gardens for forming 

Paliſadoes, which indeed are very pretty; and for 

making Hedges to ſeparate the great Knots one from 

another: We likewiſe adorn Courts with it, in order 
to have the Eye cntertain'd with ſomething elſe than 
= bare Walls. 

As it is calculated for ſuch Works, ſo it requires to 
be artfully adjuſted when 10 imploy'd ; that is, all its 
Branches, and eſpecially thoſe which throw too far 
out , ſhould be carefully faſten'd to a Treillage made 
on purpoſe : And tis likewiſe to be remark'd, that in 
a Paliſade of this Nature, we ſhould leave as little 
vacuity as is poſſible, 

To my mind, ſuch a Paliſade as I am now going 
to mention, would entertain the Eye very agreeably in | 
a place that's incloſed with Walls, and 1s not very 
ſpacious. 

Firſt of all make againſt theſe Walls a Treillis, the 
Panes or Apertures of which are only halt a Foot ſquare; MW 
and ſet by it this Shrub upon a flat Border, work'd up 
to a very tractable temper. All along and behind this 
Paliſade, plant ſome of your Trees that are ever Green; 
ſuch as Cypreſs, with a Trunk eight or ten Foot high. 
Run the Pyracantha up to this heighth, and garniſh all 
the Paliſade well with it, and you'll ſce what a Sheir 
it will make (even when the other Trees are (irip'd of 

their Leaves) partly by virtue of the Fruit of the Pyra- 

I cantha, which look like little Buttons or Buds, of a 

guilded red Colour, and partly by the green Leaves of 


the Cypreſs. Th 
1 
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The Pyracantha is a prickly Shrub, which ſhoots out Deſcription 
a great many Branches, garniſh'd with Leaves like to Pyracanthq; 


thoſe of a wild Pear-tree ; ſoma being oblong and 
{ſomewhat pointed, and others being almoſt round, 
notch'd in the edges, and of a dark green Colour. 
The Flowers which grow all along the Branches, con- 
{iſt of ſeveral Leaves, ſet in the form of Roſes, and of a 
rediſh yellow colour, The Cup of the Flower, which is 
foliaceous or leafy, becomes afterwards a Fruit that's 
almoſt round, crown'd and fleſhy, with one Capſula 
2 Bag, containing little Stones fill'd with an oblong 
ernel, 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Briony, and the Virgin Vine, call d by Bo- 
tamiſts Tamnus Racemoſa flore minore 
luteo Palleſcente. 


Know I ſhould have brought Briony in among the 
Herbs, but for as much as the Virgin Vine is a woody 


[| 


Plant, and by conſequence may be call'd a Shrub; 


and Mr. Toxrnefort claſſes them both under the fame 
genus, namely, Bryonia: Upon theſe Conſiderations, 
L fay, I thought it not 1mproper to make a Chapter 
of em in this my third Part. | 


Of BRY ONY. 


This Plant is call'd Byyony from Bede, i. e. I ſhoot a- 
bundance; for, in effect, it ſhoots out a great many 
Stems. 

This Plant is raiſed from its Seed, and propagates 


likewiſe by its Roots. It takes with any fort of 


Ground, provided the place is not over-ſhady. 

Tis proper for garniſhing, in a ſhort time, Ar- 
bours and Paliſadoes, in ſmall Gardens, or in Courts; 
and when once tis Planted or Sown, its Root laſts 
long in the Ground, without any occaſion for tranſ- 
planting or freſh ſowing. 


The 
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The Branches of this Plant are ſlender, and very 
prolifick of leſſer Branches, and therefore we mult take Fs 
care to run them along the Arbours or Paliſadoes, at B 
the Foot of which they grow. They make a very good 


jp  _ Covering, and furbiſh out a Wall admirably well. is 
Deſcription of There are two ſorts of Briony z the firſt is a branchy f 
Briony, Plant with ſlender Stems, many of which are tall and IJ tl 

grow ſpeedily, having Claſps or Hooks, with which they f. 


' 


take hold of any thing in their way. This fort of Briony 8 
has Leaves like to that of our Lady's Seal, or the Virgin i F 


Vine, only they are ſmaller, hairy, rough to the touch, v 

and of a whitiſh colour. Each Flower conſiſts of ſeveral 1 I 

Leaves in the form of a Bell, which are opened, ad I} 1 

[ cut in, or notched in ſeveral parts, and fo comple- lt 

| hended in the Cup, that they can't part from it. Some e 

of theſe Flowers are barren, and retain to no Embryo; I 

but others are fertil: and reſt upon an E nbryo, which, I i 

in proceſs of Time, becomes a round or oval Berry, fil- MW » 

led with Seeds that are ſomewhat round. Þ | Wi 

The ſecond Species differs from the firſt, only in this, if 

A that its Berrys grow thick as they ripen. A * 
=? Of the Virgin-V ine, or our Lady's Seal. 


t 
i 6 
Tho' this Plant is comprehended under Bryony as its i v 
Genus, yet in the way of Gardening it is applied to a 1 
different uſe, for we imploy it only for garmſhing ! 
Walls, upon which it climbs fo high, that let the top FF 1 
of. a Houſe be never ſo high, twill out-ſhoot it. 10 
This Plant is very vivacious, and propagates by 
Slips taken with the Roots. It has a very agrecable : 
Aſpect, and grows without occaſioning much trouble I *t 
to the Perſon that cultivates it. *Tis call'd Virgin- MW ? 
Vine, in regard it has never yet produced any thing, MY | 
and fo is a Virgin, as twere. | 


1 
— — 1 
CHAP. XX. I. 
Of Box. * | 

Here are four ſorts of Box. The firſt is what they 1 
call Buxus Arboreſcens , i: e. the Great Box ; the | 


* ſecond Buxus Fruteſcens, the Shrub Box; the third 1 ) 
0 57 60%", ON 


Wood being hard, compact and yellowiſh, Its Trunk tion of Box 
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Humilis, Dwarf Box, or Artois Box ; and the fourth 
Buxus Varitegata, the ſtreak d or particolourd Box. lf 
The great Box is of no uſe in Gardens, but its Wood Of the great 
is apply d to ſeveral Uſes. It laſts long, and when it Box. | 
falls into the hands of expert Workmen, we may lay, þ 
that cut it into what Form you will, tis always very | 
ſmooth and even, and looks prettily. | | 
As for the Shrub Box, we uſed formerly to make Of the Shrub 


Paliſades and edge Parterres with it, ſetting it in di- Bog, } 
vers Figures; we uſed to {et it in flat Borders to form | 
Dwarts in ſeveral Forms, as is to be ſeen at this Day: 
But ſuch is the Impatience of the French, who are na- 
turally of that Temper, that they have no ſooner 
enter d upon Projects than they want to fee the end 
of em; ſuch, I tay, is their Impatience, that they 
have ncglected this Method, which 'tis with't*they 
would take up again, ſince it contributes ſo conſide- 
rably to the Ornament of a Garden, of what Nature 
ſoever. IIis of Box likewiſe that we form thofe Balls 
that have ſuch an agreeable Aſpect in Gardens. 4 

The Dwarf Box is that which we make uſe of for Of the Darf 
tracing Parterres, and of which we have great Abun- Box. I 
dance at Paris. It grows in Thickets, and ſhoots forth = 
very much; it propagates by its Sprigs ſplit along 
with the Roots, of which we make whole Nurſerics. 
I ſhew'd you 1n the beginning of this Treatiſe the 
way of planting it, which the Reader may have re- 
courle to. | 

When this Box is planted in Parterres, as it grows 
up, we take care to trim it with the Shears, in order 
to oblige it to grow thick at the Root, and aſſume in 
Its ſides a ſquare Figure, that being the moſt ſuitable 
Figure for it, | 5 

it thrives well enough in all ſorts of Ground, if it | 
be but a little looſen d and tractable, and do's not te- 
quire much farther Service. 

The Variegated Box is a Shrub that's ſcarce made ule Of ;hg 
of in Gardens; tho I find it do's not look ungrate- $,,,44 Box: 
fully among other Shrubs, and with our Gardiners' | 
would make a Tryal of it. | | 

Box is a {mall Tree, that grows indifferent tall, its The Deſcrip- 


divides into ſeveral Branches loaded with oblong aud 
tound Leaves, which are ſleek and of a very thing 
| : L Z 2 and 


Of Green 
Plots made 


with Top 
A 
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and everlaſting green Colonr. Such is the Deſcription 


of the firlt Species. 


The ſecond fort docs not grow above two or three 
Foot high, and ſhoots out a great many Branches in 
its lower Part. Its Leaves are rounder and greener 
than thoſe of the firſt, The Dwarf Box is in the ſame 


Circumſtances, only it does not rife fo high. 


As for the Streak'd Box it grows as high as the Shrab 
Box, but its Leaves are ſpeckled with a lutcous, fair, 


and a very brown green Colour, 


The Flowers of Box are without Leaves, for they 


conſiſt of ſeveral Samina or Threads which riſe from 


the bottom of a Foliaccous Cup, the Embryo's of 


which grow in other Parts of the Plant, and in 
proceſs of time become Fruit, reſembling a Kettle 
turn d with the Mouth down, opening above into 
three Parts, and divided into three Cells, repleniſh'd 
with Seeds lodged in a Capſ#la or Bag. 


i 


CHAP. XXL 
Of the different ſorts of Green Plots, and the 


: way of making them. 

Aving now diſpatch'd the Knots uſually made to 

adorn great Gardens, and having given ample 
Rules upon the manner of drawing them, as well as 
acquainted tne Reader that the Walks accompanying 
theſe Knots were either Gravel Walks, that is ſmooth d 
over with a Rake, or Green Plots: Having obſcrv'd 
this Method, I fay, I reckon twill now be proper to 
ſay ſomething of theſe Green Plots, and the way of 
dreſſing them. 

We have five ways of making Green Plots c 
Walks; namely, by Turts, by Spani/h Clover-Grats, 
by Hay-Seed, by the Seed of Sanfoin, and by that of 
Medick Fodder. 

Nothing looks neater than a Green Plot made witli 
Turf, becauſe the Graſs that grows upon it is com- 
monly very low; and in former times, when the Me- 
thod of making ſeveral torts of Green Plots was un- 
known, or at lealt was not put to the Tryal, urs 

made 
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made uſe of no other Ground but Downs for the green 
Turf ; bat the great Charge attending that Method, 
eſpecially when the Plots are very large, has ſet it aſide, 
and obliged us to have recourſe to other Plants that 
we find Nature has belt qualified for that Service, 

Now-a-days we cmploy your Turt only in edging 
flat Borders, and ſome Walks, and ſome Knots of 
Parterres; for 1n-your entire large Walks we employ 
the Seed of the Plants I pointed to but now; tho' after 
all, there being nothing 1mpoſſivle to great Folks, and 
this fort of Greens being unqueſtionably the prettieſt, 
as well as thoſe which will bear the moſt arttul trim- 
ming, we have ſhill in ſüme Places your pure Down 
Turf: But it being eſſential (if I may fo ſpeak) to 
theſe Perſons to diſtinguiſh themſelves trom other Mor- 
tals, the Inverition ot eaſie and cheap Expedients was 
not calculated for them, tho' indeed we find that the 
Inventions relating to Green Plots are not altogether 
{lghtel by em. | 


It being to no purpoſe to ſpeak of your green Turf Of the man- 
Parterres without ſhewing how to make em, I come ner of laying" 
now to acquaint you, that in going about tins Work, the green 
we pare or cut the upper part of any Meadow or Turf. 


Down that's deck'd with fine Herbs, aud that in the 
tollowing manner. | 

Take a Spade and chufing your Ground cut your 
Turf into fquare Pieces about three Inches thick aud 
a Foot and a half broad. Lean down your Spade al- 
molt to the Surface of the Ground, and puſh it hard 
againſt the Square Turf, and ſo running it between 
the Turf and the remaining Earth, carry off the Turt. 
either by it ſelf, or in company with more, to the 
place appointed, . 

you want to cover whole Walks with green Turf, 
you muſt firſt of all take all the neceſſary Dimenſions. 
Then we lay the cut or ſquare Picyes of Turf down by 
the Line, and that as cloſe to one another as poſſibly 
we can; and this we continue to repeat till the whole 
Walk is covered. 

But if it be only to edge flat Borders, you need only 
to extend your Line, and place your Turf along it as 
neatly as you can. 

When Turf is employed to form the Knots of Par- 
terres, we cut it after tis laid, according to the Figure 
ptopoſed. 2 2 But 


> 
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But, whether you lay Turf upon Walks, or the 
Edgings of flat Borders, or the Knots of Parterres, you 
mult always take care, as ſoon as the Turf is laid 
according to Art, to water it all over with a water- 
ing Pot, to the end that the Turf zoyning in ſooner 
with the Ground, may be ſooner adhere and become 
continuous, and ſo anſwer your Expectatton with the 
greater Exped tion. | 

If the Graſs upon the Turf grows too high, it be- 


hoves us to mow it, that it may always look ſmooth, 


Of SAINFOIN. 


We have two ſorts of Sainfoin, namely, the large 
fort and the ſmall fort. The firſt is call'd Onobrychrs 
Major, as the laſt is Onobrychis Minor; from ovG+ an 
Aſs, and Betone I bite, upon the Plea that 2 * is 
proper Food tor Aſſes. But indeed it is not for the 
Aſſes that we take fo much Pains to ſow it. 

Sainfoin grows better in Countries that are Moun- 
taiuous and a little Stony, than in moiſt Places. 
When we employ it in the way of Gardening, we 
mult mind two things: One is, never to ſow it, but 
in the Walks of great Parks; and the other is, to take 
care that theſe Parks do not he upon a moiſt Ground. 


This Plant perpetuates it ſelf by its Seed. 


When you go to make Walks of Sainfoin, you muſt 
take care, for Neatneſs ſake, to have em well adjuſted 
by the Line, and parted from one another by Paths 
upon the Sides made tmooth with the Rake. 

—Sainfein has a very pretty Aſpect, eſpecially when 


it is in Flower, When it arrives at its perfect Matu- 
rity, we cut it down, 


Fre Deſcrip- 
tion of Sain- 
toin. 


The firſt Species of Sgiafoin is a Plant which ſhoots 
out ſeveral Stalks, about a Foot high, creeping upon 
the Ground, and garniſh'd with oblong, narrow 
Leaves, which grow a little broader towards the Ex- 
tremity, and are green on the upper, and white and 


hairy on the under (ide. They grow by Pairs on one 


fide, that terminates in one Leaf, which is (harp 
pointed as well as the reſt. This Plant has Papr- 
lionaceous (or Butterfly-like) Flowers diſpos'd in the 
Form of a Spica, or Ear of Corn, preſs d cloſe toge- 
ther, and riſing commonly from the Wing or Angle 
form'd between the Leaf and the Stalk, Thele are Le- 
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guminous Flowers, of a white and ſometimes a red Co- 
lour, each of em being ſupported by a hairy Cup, 
from the middle of which there riſes a Piſtillum, which 
in proceſs of Time, becomes a Siliqua Chriſtata ; (i. e. a 
Cod or Husk with a ridge reſembling a Cocks Comb) , 


which is ſometimes arm'd with ſharp Points, and con- 


tains a Seed reſembling a ſmall Kidney. "Twas the 
conſideration of theſe Points that mov'd Mr. Tournefort 
torcall this Plant Onobrychis foliis Vicie ; fructu echinato, 
major. 

The ſecond differs from the former only in this, that 
it is leſs in all its parts, excepting the Siliquæ or Cods, 
which indeed are as big as thoſe of the other. 


Of Medick Fodder or Burgundy Trefoil. 


Medic Fodder is in Gardens applied to the ſame 
uſe with Sainfoin, both being equally imployed in 
Parks; only the Medica requires a mild ſoft round, 
whereas Sainfoin delights in that which is ſtony, 

The Greens form'd by Medick Fodder, are not always 
very {mooth, when this Plant 1s full grown. But 
ſince we mow 1t four times a Year, that deformity 
does not laſt long; beſides, tis uſually planted in the 
remoter parts of your large Parks, and by conſequence 
is leſs1n view. EN 

Others indeed, who are leſs nice upon the Point, co- 
ver all the Walks of their Parks witli it, whether in 


view or more remote; and 1 muſt ſay, Ican't diſap- 


prove their Method; however, I lcave every one to 
their Fancy. 8 
The Medica is a Plant that ſhoots out Stalks two Foot 
high, which are round, ſtrait, firm, and divide into 
ſeveral Branches, deck d with many Leaves, that 
ſtand three by three. According to Mr. Tournefort, 
this Plant produces papilionaceous Flowers ; each of 
which is ſupported by a jagged Cup; from the mid- 
dle of which there riſes a Piſtillum, which, in proceſs 
of Time, becomes a Fruit reſembling a Snail Sell, 
and repleniſh'd with Sced in the form of a ſmall Kidney, 
Botaniſts, and particularly Mr. Tournefort, call this 
Plant Melica major, erectior, floribus purpuraſcentibuis. 
*Tis call'd Medica from Media, becauſe the Seed of 
this Plant was firſt brought to us from the Country of 
the Medes. 
Of 


Deſcription of 
MedickFod- 


. 
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Of the Seed of Hay. 


What we call Hay, is a compoſition of ſeveral ſorts 
of Plants growing in Meads; the Seed of which is 
eather'd from the Plants, where Hay has been cock'd 


up or kept. 


This Sced we take and ſow in order to make green 
Plots; but before we ſow it, we ought to winnow it, 
in order to clear it of the Duſt, and the coarſe Stuff 
that attends it. 

We always ſow this Seed upon ſuch Ground as is 
Manured, and work'd up to a ſmooth Surface, that 
we may mow it the more co:amodiouſly. The Seaſon 
for ſowing it, is March, and tha! in the way of Gar- 
dening upon the ſpatious Walks, either of a Park, or 
of a Charmille, or Horabeam, or Star, Patte d Oye. 

At the fides of the Walks thus ſown, we always 
leave gravel Paths, or ſuch as we {.aooth over with a 
Rake, and take care, by the direction of the Line, to 
cut the Graſs that grows over the edges of the Walks. 
This muſt be done once or twice a Year, if we expect 
to keep the Walks handſome. 

In the Gardens of great People, who do not mind In- 
tereſt #6 much as the pleaſure of the Sight, we do not 
delay niowing till the Hay is ripe , but run the Sythe 
over it as ſoon as it can have any hold. This we do to 
keep” the Surface ſmooth and even. But your good 
Husbands let their Hay grow to its full maturity, and 
then mow it down for Provender to their Horlcs. 


| Of Trefoil or Clover-grafs. 


We make uſe of Oorer-20r4ſs, as well as the Seed of 


Hay; for we ſow it upon whole Walks, and even in 
Parterres, we raiſe green Plots from it that ſupply the 
room of Turt. 

The more the Ground, upon which you ſo it, is 
work d up to a looſe tractable conſiſtence, and a level 
Surface, the more does the Hay grow, and tlie plea- 
Anter is the Verdure it gives. We fow Clover-graſs Sced 
in March; it delights more in Grounds that are a lit- 
te moiſt, than in thoſe which are ſtony. 


Nahe, tion o The Spani h Trefoil ot Jover, is a Plant that ſhoots 
reo 


out Stalks about a Foot and a half high, which are 
ſlender, round, ſometimes a little hairy; ſome of 
em ſtanding upright, and others creeping on the 

| Ground. 
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Ground. Theſe Stalks are deck'd with Leaves, ſome 


of which are round, others oblong, ſtanding three up- 


on one Tail; whence it was that this Plant was call'd 


Trifolium, or the Plant with three Leaves to one Tail. 


Its Flower is papilionaccous (4. e. reſembling a Butter- 
Fly) conſiſting of a ſort of Standard ¶ Vexillum) with 
wings, and a ſmall Carina, (or boat-like part) all 
which riſe out of the Cup with the Piſtillum, wrap'd 
up in its fringed Sheath, In proceſs of Time this 
Piſtillum becomes a Bag, comprehended in the ſame 
Cup, and fill'd with Sced, like to a ſmall Kidney, 
which adheres to the Bag, as its maturity advances. 
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CH A P. XXII. 
Of Bowling-greens. 


Akter deſcribing the different ways of making green 

Plots in Gardens, and pointed to the proper pla- 
ces for lowing the reſpective Seeds imployed in that 
Service ; I reckon twill not be improper to ſubjoyn a 
word or two of Bonling- green,. 

A Bonling-green is a Garden-Knot , that the French 
had firſt from England, and conſiſts of nothing but 
a green Plot, which forms indeed a fort of Parterre. 

There are ſeveral ways of making a Bomling-green, 
and all the difference between this and a Parterre, is, 
that the latter is adorn'd only with Shrubs; whereas a 
Bowling-green is incompaſſed with great Trees, ſucli as 


Elms, Horſe-Cheſumt-trees, or Acacias accompanied 


with Jews. 

The Figure of a Boxling-green depending upon Fan- 
cy, I ſhall not here pretend to reſcribe Rules for it; 
all I have to fay, is, that you may imploy the tame 
Seeds for forming this Green, as you uſe for green 
Walks. 

Bonling-greens arte only proper in ſpatious Gardens, 
and commonly are drawn in the remoteit places, to 
prevent the confining of the proſpect by the tall Trees 

at ſurround it. | 

But to give you a clearer and diſtincter Idea of what 
a Bowling-green really is, I here lay before your Eyes 
a draught, which, I hope, will be found to be not ill 
contrived, N The 


— — —ͤ ——-— 


The Compleat Floriſt. } 
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> The Compleat Florilt. 
The Figure of a Bowling-green. N.. XX. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
"Of the Seaſons in which the Trees and Shrubs 


are in Flower 


April. Anouſt. 

In this Month bloſſom In this Month bloſſom 
Honyſuckle, Spaniſh Jeſlemin. 
Thyme, Laurel. Roſe Laurel. 

lacs. Myrtles of all forts. 

| Damask Roſes. 
May. The Indian odoriferous 
Alaternus's, yellow Jeſlemin, 
Fyringas, and Oranges trees. 
Honyſuckle. 
| September. 
June. Ispaniſh ſeſſemins. 


Orange trees of all ſorts, Myrtles of all ſorts. 

Limon-trees, Limon-trees. 

Roſe- buſhes of all forts. { Roſe-trees of all forts, 
| Laurels of all forts. 

July. Orange-Irees. 


Pomgranat trees both with Damazk Rolo, 
the double, and with Oftober 

the ſingle Flower. : 
Damask Roſe-trees. Orange-trecs. | 
Spaniſh Broom. Spanith Jeſſemin. 
Roſe Laurels of all ſorts, | Damask Rot, 
Common Jeſſemin, 


The End of the third and laſt Part, 
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To this Whole Vo rum es. 


A | 
Cacia, its Culture, &c. ag. 475 
Alaternus, its Culture, &c. K ; 9 
Amatanthus, its Culture 299 


The Tricolors, or Variable one 357 
Anemones, the Culture of them 182. The Figure 188, 190 
Animals Offenſive to Plants, aud the Way to Deſtroy them 16g 


Ants, to Deſtroy them 168 
Apples, the beſt, with their Shape and Qualitier, 25, 26, 27 
—— Dwarfs, 39; 31 
Apricok-Trees, the manner of Pruning them, ' 73 
Aquifolium, \ 472 
Argemone, the Culture, &c. of it, 221 
Aſphodills, their Culture, &c. i 
Auricula's. See Bear's Ears. a 
B. 

Balſamincs, their Culture, 302 
Bacba- Jovis. See Jupiter's Ecard, 447 
Baſil, 333 
Bay-Tree. See Laurel, 429 
Bear's Ear, its Culture, 8c. 217 
Beetle ro ſmooth the Ground, its Figure, 348: 
Belvederes, their Culture, KC. ; 249 
Bind Weed, 228 
Blue- Bottles, their Culture, &c. 278 
Border Flat, ts Figure traced for the reception of Flowers, 155 
Bordering, the manner of it, 134 
Boſque. See Knots, 454, 455 
Bowling-Greens, their different Forms, &c. 487 


Box, the way of Setting it for Borders, 124. The way to 
Plant it, 149. The ſeveral Sorts Deſcribed, with their 


Culture, 480, 481, Nc. 
Branches of an old Tree, why they are ſometimes Languiſhing, 136 


Briony, or Virgin-Vine, 479 

Broom, the Culture, &c, | | 426 

Buggs, Green ones, 169 

Butter- flowers, their culture, &c. 291 

C. 

Candy-Tafr. See Thlaſpi's. 

Campanula's, their, Culture, &c. | 229 

Cantharides, — 268 

Carnations, their Culture, &c. 231 

A Catalogue of Flowers for every Month, 174 to 180 
—of Living Plants, 181 


Aa Catetpil- 
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\ , Feverfew,' Sce Motherwort 
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N DEX. | 
Caterzillars, and how to Deſtroy them, pag. 167 


Catch-Fly, its Culture, 8c. 280 
Catterpillar-Shears, the Figure of it, 151 
Camel's Neck, 294 
Cammomil, i“ Culture, &c. 377 
Carpinus. See Horneleam, 452 
Chizzel for a Gard'ner, its Figure, 150 
Climbers, 367 
Clover-Graſs, its D ription ard Uſe in Greens 486 
Colchicums, their Culture, & c. 270 
Colutea, or Baſtard Senna Tree, 472 
Columbines, their Calture, &c. 273 
Comiry, or Conſound, its Culture, &c. 30! 
Corona Imperialis, vr Crown-Imperial, its Culture ard Hiſtory 190 
Corne: Marigold, See Daſie 341 
Culture of Gardens, &c. 65, 65 
Cypreſs, its Culture, &c. 451 
D 
Daffodills, their Culture, &c. 210, 294 
Daiſie, its Culture, &c. 341, 370 
Day-Lily, its Culture, 28g 
December, the Culture of Flowers in that Month 297 
Diſeaſes incident to Trees 111 f0 116 


Dibbles, their Figure, 47. — with ſeveral Teeth 1 50 

Diſplanter, its Figure 146 

Dwarts and Standard-Trees, the Number of them to be Planted 

in the Squares of an Orchard and Kitchin-Garden 27 to 34 

Order to be objerv'd in Planting them 345 35, 36 

Tre Time and Manner of Planting ems 3. Pruning em 67 
E 


Earth, the Qualities of that which is good 1 
How to try its Cualities 2 
Not fit for a Garden 3 
To know what ſort agrees beſt with Pear- Trees, &c. 48 


Elichryſum, or the Immortalis, its Culture 227 
Elm, its Culture, &c. 465. Its Uſe in Gard ning, 461 
Several Figures of them, as Ornaments to Gardens 464 
Engliſh July Flowers ** | 247 
Eringo's, their Cultare, &c. | 275 


| F 
— Flowers, Animals offenfite to them, how to Deſlroy them 169 
—— The Art of Multiplying them, and Gathering the Seeds 169 


——— How to Preſerve them, in tranſporting them from Foreign- 
Countries 


| 172 
— Catalogue of them for every Month ; 174 to 180 
February, the Culture of Flowers in that Month 299 
Feonel Flower, it's Culture, &c, 214 


337 
Floriſt, 
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INDEX. 


Floriſt, his Antual Seaſons, or proper Time for Sowing and Plants 
ing every Flower g pag. 174 
Flower of Briſtol, or Conſtantinop/e, its Culture, &c. 


21 
Fig-Trees, the way of Cultivating them C2 „5 
Flowers, the manner of Preparing Ground fir them 141 

General Maxims to Plant and Sow them 154 
Flower -Plots, /e different ſorts 134 


Basket, i Figure 143 
Flowers in Pots, Obſervations on them, 160, The way of Plant- 

ing them 163 
Flower- Garden, the different Sit! ations proper for it 


129 

Obſervations on the aiflerent ſorts of Soil, be fre they are 

ma Vd out 132 

Fork for Gardens, its Fi ure 173 

Fowls offenſive to Gardens | 167 

Fruits, the manner of managing them on the Trees 23 

— Of their Maturity, and Time of Gathering them 

of Keeping them in the Fruiter y 83 
Fox-Glove, its Culture, &c. 17 

Fraxinella, or White-Dictany, its Culture, &c. 205 

Friteilarias, their Culture, &c. 252 


G | 2 
Garden, an Advantage to it, to have the four Aſpects of the 
SUR 


3 

To be more Long than Broad 7 

—— Diſtribution of the Walks | 8 
— — of the Squares, Cc. ibid. 
Total of all the Hruit Trees, aſwell Kernel as Stone, re. 

quiſite for a Garden of Four Acres | 47 
Of the Times when it ought to be Cultivated 65 

for Flowers 129 
Garden-Sheers, the Figure 15 


Gard'ner, what his Work conſiſts in for each Month in the Tear, 


116 to 128. For Flowers, his Qualities, &c. 143 
Inſtruments neceſſary for him, 14 
Gilliflowers, their Cul:ure, &c. 345 
Glaſs-Bell, its Figure, 5 | 3 
Golden- Apples. See Love-Apples 305 
Graiting, the Way of it | 98 to 106 
German- Pinks, their Culture, &c. | 255 
Grapes, Muſcadine, Chaſela's, and Bourdclais or Verjuice, the 
Manner of Planting them 60 
Green-Plots, the Different Sorts, and the Way of Making 
them p 452 
Ground, the manner of Preparing it fer the Culiare of 
Flowers : EO Fa 140 
Gooſle-toot, its Figure 453 


Add 2 Hand 


> 8 INDEX 
H 


Hand-Barrow, its Figure pag. 15 r 
Hay Seed, its Deſcription and Uſe in Green. Plots 436 
Hearts Eaſe 313 
Heliotropcs. See Sun-Flowers, ' 
He llebore, its culture, &cc. 378 
Hepaticas, See Liverworts 

Holioak 472 
Holly 473 
Honc yſuckles F 457 
Hook, 2's Figure | 153 
Horn B. an 452, 457 
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Hurdle, its Figure 154 
Hyacinths, their Culture, &c. 250 
Hypocaſtanum, or Horſe-Cheſnut-Tree 474 
St. James-Wort, its Culture, &c. 286 
Jeſſemins, the ſeveral Sorts, and the Way to cultivate them, &c. 
417 to 428 
Immortalis. See Elichryſum. 227 
Indian-Jacea, or Hearts - Eaſe 313 
A ink, its Culture, &c. 349 
Roſe 351 
Creſſes — 0 
Inſtruments neceſſary for a Gard ner 145 60 154 
-Jonquils, there Culture, &c. 292 
Iris's, there Culture, &c. 242 
ulian's, ar Engliſh July-Flowers 247 
uly-Flowers. See Carnations. 231 
Jupiter's Beard 417 
3 FSumach K 444 
Kidhey-Beans, there Culture, &c. 335 
Kitchen-Plants 5 
Kitchin.Garden-Seeds, a Liſt of them, for the Service of a 
Family 61,62 
The Manner of Sowing the Seeds, and Dreſſing the Beds 62 
Knots, ſeveral Figures of them 453, 454, 455, NC. 
Knots, Single ones, their Origen, 134. Several ſorts 136 to 139 
L | | 
Labyrinth, its Figure | 454 
Ladder for Gard'ners, its Figure | 152 
Ladies-Seal. See Virgin Vine | 480 
Lark's-ſpur, its Culture, &c. 209 


Horſe-Cheſnut-Tree 474 
Hot Beds, tbe manner of Making them, 63 — for Muſhrooms 64 


Lavander, jts Deſcription, &c. 390 
a Laur el, 
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Laurel, the different Species, the Culture, %c, 
Leucorum, See Yellow July Flowers 


'Lime-Tree, and its Uſe in Gardens 


The Lilly, its Culture, &c. 
of the Valley, it? Culture 
of St. Bruno 


Lively or Perpetuating Plants, a Catalogue of th:m 


Lilac, its Culture, &c. 
Liverworts, their Culture, &c. 
Love-Apples, their Culture, &c. 
The Flame-colour'd one 


M 
Mallet for a Gard ner, its Figure 
March, the Culture of all Flowers in this Month 
March-Violets. See Violets. 
Marjoram, its Deſcription, &. 
Marrigold, the Culture of it, &c. 
The Double one 


Medick-Fodder, its Deſcription and Uſe in Green-Plots 


Moles, how to Deſtroy them 
Moly. See Wild-Rue. 


Monks-hood 
Motherwort, or Feverfew 
Mountain-Lillies, their Culture, &. 


Muſhrooms, the manner of making Hot. Beds for them 


Myrtles, their Culture, &c. 
N 
Narciſſus, See Daffodils 
Of Japan 
Nigella. See Fenel-Flower. 
Night-Shade, its Culture, &c. 
November, the Culture of Flowers in that Month 
Nurſeries or Seed-Plots of Flowers, &c. 


O 
October, the Culture of all forts of Flowers in that Month 


Orange-Trees, their Culture, &c, 
Orchi's. See Satyrions. 
Ornithogalon's, their Culture, &c. 
Ox-Eyes, their Culture, &c. 

P 


Pailaſſons or Panniers of Straw, their Figure 
Panſies, their Culture, &c. 
Parterres, or Flowe:-Gardens 
Parnaſſus-Flower, its Culture, &c. 
Parſley, 

Taſque-Klowers, their culture, &c. 
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305 
356 


149 
313 
359 
389 
225 
SST: 
485 
167 


1 Months and Seaſons that each Plant is in Flower the whole T:ar 391 


339 


210 


357 to 360 


353 


295 
164 


283 


397 1% 411 


267 
265 
337 


149 
380 
129, 136, 137, 138, 139 
326 
311 
379 
Paſſions 


INDEX. 
Paffion-Flower, its Culture, 8c, 374 
Peaches, the Opinion of Authors about Planting them 10 
A Liſt of the beſt with their Shapes and Qualities 21,22, 23 
Dwarfs of that hind, 33, 34. The manner of Pruning 
them, 79. iy they will not hang on a Fruit-branch that has 


been cut to halſ-wood 125 
Pears of moſt Value and the time of their Maturity, 15, 16, 17, 

18, 19, 20. LUwarfs 29, 30 
Phi larea. See Honey-Suckles 459 
Peonies, the Culture of them 255 
Periwinkles or Climbers 367 
Picea br Pitch - Tree 450 
Pick-Ax, it, Figure : 152 
Pinching of Trees 81 
Pincks, their Culture, Fc. 315 
Pinks. See Carnations. | 
Pipe-Tree 2 444 
Plainer or Rabot, its Figure 149 


Plants, what gives their Vegetative Life, g. Thoſe proper to edge 


the Borders of a Flower-Garden 


Plumbs, an account of the beſt with their Shapes ard Qualities, 


23, 24, 25, 31, 32. Dwarfs, 34. The manner of Pruning 


them 78 
Pomgranate-Tree, its Culture, Cc. 411, Kc. 
Poppics, their Culture, Cc. 215 
Portico's, their Figures, Cc. 455, 456, Oe. 
Pots for Gardens, their Fizure 149 
Primroſes, heir Cultucee, (Fr. 366 


Pruning-Knife, 7s Figure 
Pruning of Trees, 69, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74) 75 Oc. Of 
Wall Peach-Trees, 80, Of Vines 50 


Pyracantha, its Culture, Oc. 478 
R. 
Rakes and Rakers. their Figure 146 
Ranunculus its Culture, Hiſtory, &c. 202 
Rats in Gardens how to deſtroy them 167 
Remarks on the Culture of Trees | 129 
Rolling-Stone, its Figure 152 
Roots receive their Nouriſhment from the Salt of the Earth 130 
Rope · Weed 328 
| Roſe-Buſhes of all ſorts, their Culture, &c. 43510 444 
Roſemary, its Culture, Cc. 445 
Royal-Parſley, its Culture, Cc. 311 
8 
Sage, its deſcription, c. 388 
Saffron, its Cu/ture, Cc. 260 
Sap; the Origin of it 129 
Satyrions, their Cuſtare, &c. 267 
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Sainfoine-Seed, Green Plots raiſed from it 484, at's 


- Saw. its Figure 

3 Scabioſa, or Scabious, ifs Culture, Oc. 

2 Scarecrow, its Figure 

s Scarlet Kidney- Bears, their Culture, &c. 

5 Sea-Thritt, its Culture, Ce. 

75 Seed. Plots or Nurſeries 

0 September, the Culture of Flowers in that Month 


9 Setting-Stick or Dib le, with ſeveral Teeth, its Figure 
5 Shrubs. See Trees. 


7 Sieve, its Figure 148 
0 Snai's, how to deri them 168 
$2 Snap-Dragon, ts Culture, Cc. 223 
1 Sow- Bread, its Culture, Oe. 235 
16 Squills, or Sei. Ontons 350 


Standard-T ecs. See Dwarts. 
44 — Fire things to be obſerved in Planting High-Standards $9 


19 Starwort or 8 Chriſti, its Culture, Oc. 372 
ge Star, ts Figu 453 
57 Straw- Bell, 15 Figure | 153 
es, Sun, ite ab rent Alpes and Effects 9 
ine de Eaſtern Aſpe& 10, 325 33, &c. 
7 —— Th: Southern Ahect, Ibid. 12, 36, &. 
cc. — The Weſtern A fed, when it begins 11, 12, 29, 40, Kc. 
15 —— The Northern Aſpe&, an account of it 11, 12, 43, 44, KC. 
YC. Sun-Flowers, or Heliotropes 339 
49 Syringa, or Pipe-Tree * 444 
Thlaſp!” s, their Culture, Cc. | 199 
Thorn, Ever-green. See Pyracantha. 
Thorn- Apples, thetr Culture, Cc. 382 
Thyme, its deſcription, Cc. 390 
Tranſplanter, its Figure 149 
Tranſplanting Trecs, the Method of it 105 to 110 


Fees, Inſtrattrons how to chuſe the beſt, 48. Diſeaſes incident to 
them, 111. Remarks on the Culture of them, 129. Why they 
loſe their Leaves in Autumn, 132. In what manner it forms it 
ſelf in the Earth, 131. Why Planted in Light Earthi in the 
Spring, do not ſhoot fo well as thoſe Planted in Autumn, 124. 
Why the Branches in o'd Trees are ſometimes languiſhirg, 138. 
Why old Trees bear better and more Fruit than young, 137. 
Whether it be good to lay Snow at the Root of them, 128. What 


Seaſons produce their reſpe{tue Flowers 488 
Trefoil. See Clover-grals 456 
Treillage, ts Figure, cc. 457 
Trenching the Grund, the time ard manner of i it 4 

To be dug 3 Foot deep 6 
Trimming of Trees 2x 
Trowel.  * 
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ere they Culture, ge., 2 
Tulip, the Culture and Hiſtory it 192% 
Türf-Greens - | 6 49 
Valerians, their Culture, Cc. ©, 60 
Vines, the way of Prunirg them 2 00 
Vine-Fretters, to de ſty them 15589 ö 
Violets, the Culture of hem 305 ; 
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26; oh Wall-Trees, what is proper relating to them,.r2, 13, 14, me) 
8. 
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Manner of Plaming them againſt the Eſpalier or Trelliſs, 58. 
Pruning them, 67. An Eaſterly Aſpect preferable to all other 


Aſpetts. for Planting a Wall of Fruit-Irees t29 
Waters proper for Watering | 159 
Wiatering-Pot, its Figure | 147 | 
. Weeding, the manner of it | 157 
 Wheelbarrow, . its Figure 1 15 
White Winter- Flower e 365 
White Dittany. See Fraxinella „ 2 | 
Wild Rue 3 WF I ar * 250 5 
Wild Poppics, their culture, c. 1 ++ o8r | 
Winter Fears | 4 19, 30 
Winter Edible Plants . s 
Withy-Weed | F 329 
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Yellow July Flowers 


July 1 | | 239 
- Yew Tree, is culture, Oc 440 
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